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PFF 

£ ba period of time, which the Volume 

now preſented to the reader embraces, 

will exhibit the Church of Chriſt in a very 

different ſituation from any, in which it ap- 

peared, during the whole courſe of the three 
firſt Centuries? 

The fourth Century opens with a perſecu- 
tion more ſyſtematically planned, and more 
artfully conducted, than thoſe which Chriſ- 
tians had ever known. Indeed Victory at firſt 
ſhewed itſelf in favour of the Perſecutors, and 
Chriſtianity ſeemed to be near an end. All 
the Powers, of cruelty and artifice, and of vio- 
lence and calumny, aſſociated, were exerted to - 
the utmoſt in the courſe of theſe tranſactions 
and, if the Church till ſurvived the ſtorm, 
and roſe more terrible from her loſſes, the only 
reaſon was, becauſe her DEFENDER 1s invin- 
eible. 

We next behold the Church eſtabliſhed and 
protected by civil Polity, and the whole ſyſtem 
of Paganiſm, which had been the pride of 

ages, gradually diſſolved, and ſinking into in- 
. ad conternpt. The advantages 
and abuſes, attendant on Chriſtian Eſtabliſh- 
ments, diſplay themſelves, on this occaſion, in 
a very conſpicuous point of view. I have en- 
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deavoured, with faithfulneſs and candour, to 


point out both, at the ſame time that the. re- 
gard due to truth itſelf, and to the characters 
of the moſt illuſtrious and the moſt exemplary 
Chriſtians in paſt ages, ſeemed to require a de- 
fence. of Eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments. I hope 
no real lover of truth and liberty will cenſure 
the attempt: for it muſt be owned, that the 
moſt direct attacks, in the way of argument, 
and I wiſh I could ſay, only in that way, have 
repeatedly been made againſt them, as if they 
were unchriſtian in their whole nature. It 
cannot, therefore, be reckoned unfair to deſire 
men, freely to give to others the liberty, which 
they allow to themſelves, if they would prove 
that their love of liberty is genuine and ſincere. 
The Arian controverſy fills almoſt the reſt 
of the Century; it was my duty to give a 
faithful hiſtory, of its riſe, progreſs, and effects. 
And, if the perſonal character of Arians ap- 
pear more criminal than many of my readers 
have been taught to imagine, I confidently re- 
fer them to the moſt authentic records of an- 


tiquity. I am not conſcious of having diſ- 


guiſed any one falt or exaggerated any one 
enormity. 

But it is wich far greater pleaſure, that 1 
hare contemplated- the fifth Century. The 
hiſtory of Pelagianiſm I judged to be a Deſide- 
ratum in our language: it was neceſſary to lay 
it n the reader with ſome degree of cir- 
| 778 cumſtantial 
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cumſtantial exactneſs, ſupported too by incon- 
teſtible documents. If the account of the 
writings and labours of Auguſtine be thought 
to extend to an immoderate length, I can only 
ſay, that the importance of the doctrines of 
GRACE, With their practical effects, will, per- 
haps, be conſidered as a ſufficient apology. 
Nothing can be introduced more pertinent to 
the whole deſign of this hiſtory, than the re- 
vival of religion, of which he was the Pro- 
vidential inſtrument : its effects remained for 
many centuries : and I ſcarce need ſay to thoſe, 
who have read the former volume even with 
ſuperficial attention, that my plan often re- 
quires me to be brief, where other hiſtorians 
are immoderately tedious and to be circum- 
ſtantial, where they ſay little, or are ſilent al- 
to . ins od 
To ſearch out the real Church from age to 
age, is indeed a work of much labour and dif- 
ficulty; far more ſo, I apprehend; than can 
even be conceived by thoſe, whoſe ſtudies have 
never been directed to this object. The Ore 
is precious, but it muſt be extracted from in- 
credible heaps of Eccleſiaſtical rubbiſh. I can- 
not pretend to be clear of miſtakes; but it 
behoved me to be as careful as I could; and 1 
ſhall thankfully receive information or correc- 
tion from ſtudious perſons who have carefully 
Inveſtigated antiquity for themſelves. I can- 
not, indeed, expect information or cor- 
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rection from ſelf-created critics, who are carried 
down the torrent of modern prejudices, and 
who know no ſentiments, but thoſe, which 
they have imbibed from authors of the pre- 
ſent Century. 

The encouragement, which I have received 
from a generous publick, induces me to per- 
| ſevere. Beſides, the peculiar advantage of a 
work of this kind 1s, that it is capable of per- 
fection, ſo far as it proceeds, without needing 
any ſupport from ſubſequent parts. It is not 
hike a connected thread of argumentation, 
which muſt be read throu ghout, before the full 
force of any particular portion af it be diſ- 
cerned. 

What real Chriſtianity is, I mean to exhi- 
bit hiſtorically ; and, in the execution of this 
Plan, I hope, I ſhall be found not altogether 
to have diſappointed the expeCtations of the 
Univerſity of Cambridge. I reflect with pe- 
culiar ſatisfaction, that the Univerſity, to 
which I am now ſo much indebted for liberal 
ſupport in the publication of this work, and 
in which ſeveral of my earlier years were ſpent. 


in uſeful ſtudics, was, under Divine Provi- 


dence, the principal Inſtrument#® of ſpreading 
through theſe kingdoms at the Reformation, 
that very light of Evangelical doctrine, which it 
1s the capital object of this hiſtory to explore. 
. ® See Burnet's Hiſto Reformation, s Lives 
of the — — = 3 e 
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C H A P. E 
THE PERSECUTION OF DIOCLESIAN. 


HE laſt Century concluded with ſome ſymp- 
1 toms of a ſtorm ready to burſt on the Church, 
which had long been in a ſtate of eaſe and proſpe- 
rity, and was at the ſame time deeply declined from 
the purity and fimplicity of the goſpel. Beſides 
the martyrdom of Marcellus in Africa“, an attempt 
had been 'made in a more general, and yet in a 
covert manner, to corrupt the army. It was put 
to, the option of Chriſtian officers, whether the 
would ſacrifice and enjoy their dignity, or refuſe 
and be deprived. And ſo much pains were taken 
in this matter, that many ſoldiers were deſirous of 
retiring into private life, to avoid the trial. Many 
however ſhewed a ſincere regard to the kingdom 
of Chrift, and contentedly loſt their preferment. 
Some few were put to death for a terror to the reſt. 
But the general perſecution, which afterwards de- 
ſtroyed ſuch numbers, was withheld for ſome time. 
In this prelude, which has been mentioned above, 
and, of which we have only a dark and imperfect 
account, ſomething of the political maneuvres of 
Diocleſian ſeems conſpicuous. It is evident, that 
after he had ſo long favoured the Chriſtians, he had 
now contracted a prejudice againſt them, though 
at firſt he made ule of artifice rather than Ones 
Way his 
* See C. XVII. of laſt Century, Vol. I. : 
* Euſeb. B. VIII. C. IV. 
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This emperor had a partner called Maximian, 
and they had under them two Cæſars, Galerius and 
Conſtantius. The laſt mentioned alone of the four 
was a perſon of probity and humanny. The other 
three were tyrants, though the ſavageneſs of Galerius 
was the moft — He met Diocbeſian at 
Nicomedia, where he uſually kept his court, in the 
winter, in the nineteenth year of his reign, and in 
the year of our Lord 302, and determined, if pot- 
fible, to inftigate him to meaſures againſt the Chrif; 
tians, ſtill more fanguinary and deciſive v. This 
man had a mother extremely bigotted to pagan- 
iſm, who almoſt every day employed herſelf in facri- 
fices. The Chriſtians about her refuſed to par- 

take of the idolatrous feaſts, and gave themſelves 
up to faſting and prayer. Hence her mind was in- 
cenſed againſt the whole body, and ſhe ſtimulated 
her ſon, as ſuperftitious as herſelf, to feek their 
deſtruction. A whole winter Diocleſian and Gale- 
nus were engaged in ſecret counſels. The latter 
2 a general perfecution; the former remon- 
ated againſt the impolicy of ſuch fanguinary 
meaſures, and was for limiting the perſecution to 
the officers of the court and the ſoldiers. Finding 
himſelf unable to ſtem the fury of Galerius, he 
called a council of a few judges and officers. Some 
gave it as their opinion, that the Chriſtians ſhould 
in general be put to death; others induced by fear 
or flattery affented. Still Diocleſtan was averſe, 
and through policy, or ſuperſtition determined to 
conſult the oracle of Apollo at Miletus. Apollo 
anſwered in a manner friendly to the views of Gale- 
rius, as it mi tbe W Staggered with re- 
peated importunjties, the old emperor ſtill heſi- 
tated, and could not be perſuaded to attempt the 
demolition, of Chriſtianity by bloodſhed, whereas 
| Galerius 

* LaQtantius de M. B. 
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Galerius was deſirous to burn alive thoſe who re- 
fuſed to ſacrifice. 

The feaſt of the Terminalia was the day ap- 
pointed to commence the operations againſt the 
church. Early in the morning an officer with guards 
came to the great church at Nicomedia, and burſt- 
ing open the doors, ſought for the image of God. 
So ſays my Author, though if this be not a mere 
flouriſh of Rhetoric, they muſt have been ſtrangely 
ignorant of the ſentiments of Chriſtians. The Scrip- 
tures which were found were burnt; every thing 
was given to plunder, While all things were in 
this confuſion, the two Emperors, looking at the 
ſcene from the palace, were long in doubt, whether 
they ſhould order the edifice to be burnt. The 
prudent opinion of Diocleſian at length prevailed, 
who feared the effect of a conflagration on the neigh- 
bouring buildings. The Prætorian ſoldiers were 
therefore ſent wich axes and other iron tools, who 
in a few hours levelled the whole building with the 
ground. | | 

The next day an edict appeared, in which men 
of the Chriſtian religion, of whatever rank or degree, 
were deprived of all honour and dignity; were ex- 
poſed to torture; every one might have juſtice 
againſt them; whilft they were debarred the benefit 
of the laws in all caſes whatever“. Thus was the 

Chriſtian 

Ina paſſage, which ſeems t miſ; by ſame miſtake, 
Euſebius or" ng that rap tags 1 1 Dlocleſian edifts 
were every where ſuddenly publiſhed, by which it was ordered, 
that churches ſhould be levelled with the ground, the ſacred 
books conſumed by fire, perſons of dignity diſgraced, common 
people made flaves, if they perſiſted in Chriſtianity. Not long 
aſter, ſays he, other letters were publiſhed, by which it was 
enacted, that all the biſhops every where ſhould firſt be caft 
into bonds, and afterwards be compelled by every method to 
ſacrifice, Theſe meaſures of the court increaſing gradually in 
aſperity and horror ſhew, that it was not without rr 
A 2 5 
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Chriſtian world at once expoſed to all poſſible in- 
ſults with impunity. The ſpirit of man naturally 
revolts againſt injuſtice ſo flagrant, and a Chriſtian 
was found hardy enough, under the tranſports of 
indignation, to pull down and tear the edict, He 
was burned alive for his indiſcretion, and bore his 
ſufferings with admirable, and it is to be hoped, 
with Chriſtian patience. | 

Sometime after a part of the palace was found 
to be on fire: the Chriſtians were charged with 
the fact: and the eunuchs of the houſe were ac- 
cuſed. Diocleſtan himſelf was preſent, and ſaw his 
{ſervants burnt in the flames. It is remarkable, that 
the ſervants of Galerius were not put to the torture; 
while he himſelf took much pains to keep up the 
indignation of the old emperor. After fifteen days 
a ſecond fire brake out, and Galerius left the palace 
in a hurry, expreſſing his fear of being burnt alive. 
Lactantius without heſitation, charges all this to 
the artifices of Galerius. 

Diocleſian now throughly in earneſt, raged againſt 
all ſorts of men who bore the Chriſtian: name, and 
obliged among others his wife and daughter to fa- 
crifice. Doubtleſs he ſuſpected them at leaſt of a 
ſecret regard for Chriſtianity. Preſbyters and dea- 
cons were ſeized, and condemned in a ſummary 
way to death. Eunuchs of the greateſt power in 
the palace were ſlain, and perſons of every age and 
ſex were burnt. It was tedious to pr fo. men 
ſingly ; fires were made to burn numbers together, 
and men with milſtones faſtened about their necks 
were thrown into the fea. Judges were every 
where at work in compelling men to ſacrifice. The 
priſons were full. Unheard of tortures were in- 
vented, and to prevent the poſſibility of Chriſtians 

As ITC | | obtaining 
that Diocleſian was induced to conſent to an univerſal carnage, 
though he too well agreed with Galerius in forming a ſyſtem for 
the extinction of the Chriſtian name. 
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obtaining juſtice, altars were placed in courts, at 
which plaintiffs were obliged to ſacrifice, before 
their cauſe could be heard. The other two empe- 
rors were directed by letters to proceed in the ſame 
violent courſe. Maximian who governed in Italy, 
obeyed with ſavage alacrity. Conſtantius with re- 
luctance demoliſhed the churches, while he pre- 
ſerved the perſons of Chriſtians. 

The perſecution pervaded the whole Roman 
world, except France, where the mild Conſtantius 
ruled, and from eaſt to weſt, to uſe the language 
of Lactantius, three monſters of horrible ferocity 

1 | 
po, am aware, that much pains have been taken to 
depreciate the accounts of 'this perſecution. If I 
think it needleſs to relate diſtinctly all the ſufferings 
of Chriſtians under it, I muſt not however be ſup- 
poſed to countenance ſuch attempts. The agree- 
ment of Lactantius and Euſebius, both contem- 
porary authors of credit, is apparent. That ſuch 
edicts were publiſhed, that much pains were uſed 
to enforce them, that a real attempt was made to 
extinguiſh the Goſpel, more ſyſtematical and con- 
duced with more induſtry and refinement than 
formerly, theſe things are certain. Even if we had 
no particular martyrologies extant, we might be 
aſſured from circumſtances, that much blood muſt 
have been ſpilt, and much miſery endured, not only 
in a regular and legal way, but alſo by tumultuary 
violence, and by the malice of men combined 
againſt a ſet of perſons deprived univerſally of the 
protection of the laws. There wanted nat ſome in- 
| ſtances of humanity and generoſity in Pagans to- 
wards their Chriſtian friends and relations. But 
whoever knows, what the paſſions of men are ca- 
pable of, when ſet afloat and ſuffered to act with, 
out check or controul, will not doubt, that the 
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ſufferings of Chriſtians in this period muſt have been 
far greater than can be related by any hiſtorian. 
Thus did God at once puniſh the ſins of Chriſtians, 
revive his work in their hearts by ſanctified afflic- 
tion, evidence the extreme depravity of mankind, 
and above all, illuſtrate his own power and wiſdom 
in baffling the rage of Satan*, and in defending 
and delivering his church, when every thing ſeem- 
ed combined for its deſtruction. Should any be 
inclined to pay more regard to the teſtimonies of 
heathens than of Chriſtians, let them hear Libanius, 
the friend of Juhan the apoſtate, who thus ſpeaks 
in his funeral oration on that Emperor. They 
who adhered to a corrupt religion (he means the 
Chriſtian) were in great terrors, and expected that 
their eyes would be plucked out, that their heads 
would be cut off, and that rivers of their blood would 
flow from the multitude of ſlaughters. They appre- 
hended their new Maſter would invent new kinds 
of torments, in compariſon of which, mutilation, 
{word, fire, drowning, being buried alive, would 
appear but ſlight pains. F or the preceding em- 
perors had employed againſt them all theſe kinds 
of puniſhments. He goes on to commend Julian, 
for ufing milder methods. Two pillars in Spain 
were alſo monuments of the ſyſtematic cruelty of 
this perſecution, on one of which was this inſcrip- 
tion: Diocleſian, Jovan, Maximian Herculeus, 
Cæſares Auguſti, for having extended the Roman 

Re | empire 
V»Leͤt not the reader ſtartle, becauſe I aſeribe the perſecutions 
of the Church to Satanic influence. The following Scriptures 
carefully compared together, ſeem abundantly to warrant fuch a 
ſentiment. John viii. 38—44. x Thel[. ij. 18. 1 Pet. v. 8, 9. 


1 John iii. 8—13. Revel. throughout, To theſe the evan- 
al reader may eaſily add many more.” Moreover, as the 


cription of the influences of the Holy Spirit form an eſſential 
part of this biſtory, it ſeems to fall in with my plan, to bring 
into view, from time to time, the counterpart of the ſaid influ- 
ences, Which is undoubtedly the agency of Satan, 
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empire in the Eaſt and Weſt, and for having ex- 
tinguiſhed the name of Chriſtians, who brought the 
Republic to ruin.“ On the other this, © Diocle- 
ſian, &c. for having adopted Galerius in the Eaſt, 
for having every where aboliſhed the ſuperſtition of 
Chriſt, for having extended the worſhip of the gods.” 
And to name only one more evidence, the cruelty 
muſt have been egregious, which could have in- 
duced the perſecutors to ſtrike the medal of Dio- 
clefian, which ſtill remains, with this inſcription, 
The name of Chriſtians being extinguiſhed,” 
Supported by ſuch authorities againſt the unrea- 
ſonableneſs of modern Scepticiſm on this ſubject, 
we may proceed in the detail of ſome facts. There 
were ſome miniſters of the palace, of the higheſt 
rank and nobility, who were yet found to prefer 
the reproach of Chriſt to all worldly grandeur. The 
martyrdom of Peter, one of the Emperor's houſhold, 
is very remarkable. He was brought before the 
emperor in Nicomedia, and was ſcourged with ex- 
ceſſive ſeverity. As he refuſed to ſacrifice, though 
his bones were made bare by the ſtripes; vinegar 
and ſalt were infuſed into his limbs; this being ſtill 
to no purpoſe, he was gradually burnt to death. 
Dorotheus, Gorgonius, and many bthers; who 
ſerved in the palace, after a variety of ſufferings 
were ſtrangled. Anthimus, the biſhop of. Nico- 
media, was beheaded, and with him a great multi- 
+ tude of martyrs ſuffered. Men and women leaped 
on the funeral piles with alacrity; the ſpirit of mar- 
dom was revived in the church with the perſecu- 
tion, In every place the priſons were filled with 
biſhops and other. miniſters of the church, and no 
room was reſerved for felons. Martyrs were put 
to death in every province. Africa and Maurita- 
a { nia, 


Nomine Chriſtianorum deleto. See Bullet's Eſtabliſhment, 
&c, Eus EB. B. VIII. | 1 
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nia, Thebais, and Egypt throughout, abounded 
with them. Five perſons of this laſt country Euſe- 
bius ſpeaks of, whom he had known in Paleſtine 
and Phœnicia. He himſelf ſaw the ſcourges and the 
conflicts with wild beaſts, which were ſtimulated to 
devour them, and their admirable patience. One 
of them ſcarce twenty years of age, ſtood without 
bonds, with his hands ſtretched out in a praying 
poſture, expoſed to bears and leopards, which were 
backward to perform the bloody taſk aſſigned them. 
A bull, which had been ſtimulated with hot iron 
applied to him, toſſed with his horns and tore his 
employers, and it was with ſome difficulty in this 
ſcene, that beaſts were found to execute the pur- 
poſes of the perſecution. 97 

Egypt ſuffered extremely. Whole families were 

pu to various kinds of death, ſome by fire, others 

y water, others by decollation, after horrible tor- 
tures. Some periſhed by famine, others by cruci- 
fixion, and of theſe, ſome in the common manner, 
others were faſtened with their heads downward, 
and preſerved alive, that they might die by hunger. 
But the torments in Thebais exceed all deſcription, 
Women tied by one foot, were raiſed up on high, 
and expoſed naked, monuments at once of the in- 
humanity and indecency of the perſecution. Others 
were torn by the diſtorted boughs of trees, and theſe 
{ſcenes continued ſome years. Sometimes ten, at 
other times, thirty, and fixty, and once an hundred 
men and women with their little ones, 1n one day, 
were murdered by various torments. 

Our author himſelf, while in Egypt, ſaw many 
executed* in one day, ſome beheaded, others burnt ; 
ſo that both the executioners were quite fatigued, 
and their weapons were blunted. The Chriſtians 
ſuffered (he ſpeaks what he ſaw himſelf) with the 

ee ee 0 OO greateſt 
* Euſeb. B. IX. C. VIII. 
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eateſt faith and patience. There was even the 
flrongeſt appearance of joy and triumph among 
them, and to their laſt breath they employed them- 
ſelves in pſalms and thankſgiving. One Philoromus 
was a perſon of great diznity at Alexandria, a man 
of wealth and eloquence, who died cheertully for 
Chriſt at this time. Phileas, biſhop of the Thmuitæ, 
ſuffered alſo in Thebais, a man of eminence in 
his country. In vain did relations, friends, ma- 
giſtrates, even the judge himſelt, exhort them to 
pity themſelves, their wives and children. They 
loved Chriſt above all, and were beheaded *. 
Undoubtedly theſe ſcenes demonſtrate in the 
higheſt manner the ſtrength of grace, and the reality 
of that divine influence, which attended Chriſtians. 
And when I ſee Mr. Gibbon in his notes toward 
the concluſion of his firſt volume, quibbling and 
cavilling againſt the text of Euſebius, though any 
reader of Plutarch could have told him, that the 
Greek word «yognoapwer, ſignifies we ſaw, and the 
ſtill plainer word TVvEWg ft leaves no room for doubt, 
methinks I ſee Stephen in the glory of his martyr- 
dom, and the Jews gnaſhing upon him with their 
teeth. ; 
Phileas, ſometime before his own martyrdom, 
being at Alexandria in priſon, wrote an epiſtle to 
("avg | the 
* Phileas being aſked, How he was perfuaded, that Jeſus 
Chriſt was God, replied, He made the blind to ſee, and the deaf 
to hear, cleanſed the lepers, and raiſed the dead, Being aſked, Is 
a crucified perſon God? he anſwered, He was crucified for our 
falvation. 'The governor ſaid, You are rich, and able to main- 
tain almoſt all the province, I ſpare you, and adviſe you to ſac:i. 
fice. It ſeems the liberality of Phileas was great toward the 
r. The governor added, 'Thy poor wife looks on thee. Phi- 
eas anſwered, Jefus Chriſt is the Saviour of all our ſpirits, he 
hath called me to the inheritance of his glory, and he may alſo 
call her to it. A little before his execution, My dear childen, 
faid he, you that ſeek God, watch over your hearts. My dear 


children, ftick faſt to the precepts of Jeſus Chriſt, Acta fincera, 
Fleury, 
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the Thmuitæ, his own church, concerning the ſuf- 
terings of the Chriſtians there. A fragment of which 
Faſebius has preſerved to us, which may not only 
illuſtrate the nature of the perſecution, but alſo the 
tpirit and views of the writer and other good men 
of that time. © The martyrs fixing fincerely the 
eye of their mind on the ſupreme God, and cheer- 
fully embracing death for the fake of godlinefs, 
held immoveably their calling, knowing that our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt was made man for us, that he 
might cut down all fin, and might afford us the ne- 
ceſlary preparatives for an entrance into eternal life,” 
(He then quotes the well known patlage concern- 
ing the proper Deity and humiliation of Chriſt, in 
the ſecond chapter to the Philippians). Coveting 
the beſt gifts, the martyts, who carried Chriſt with- 
in, underwent all forts of tortures once and again. 
And while the guards inſulted them in word and 
deed, they were preſerved ſerene and unbroken in 
ſpirit, becauſe perfect love cafteth out fear.” - But 
what eloquence can do juſtice to their fortitude? 
Free leave was given to any to injure them; ſome 
beat them with clubs, others with rods ; ſome ſcourg- 
ed them with thongs of leather, others with ropes. 
Some having their hands behind them, were hung 
about a wooden engine, and every limb of their bo- 
dies was diſtended by certain machines. The tor- 
turers rent their whole bodies with iron nails, which 
were applied, not only to the ſides, as in the caſe 
of murderers, but alſo to their bellies, their legs, 
and their cheeks; others were ſuſpended by one 
hand to a portico, and undetwent the moſt ſevere 
diſtenſion of all their joints; others were bound to 
pillars, face to face, their feet being raiſed above 
ground, that their bonds, being diſtended by the 
weight of their bodies, might be the cloſer drawn 
together, and this they endured almoſt a we. 
without 
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without intermiſſion. —The Governor ordered them 
to be bound with the greateſt ſeverity, and when 
they breathed their laſt, to be dragged on the 
ground. No care, ſaid he, ought to be taken of 
theſe Chriſtians ; let all treat them, as unworthy of 
the name of men. Some after they had been ſcourg- 
ed, lay in the ſtocks, both their feet being ſtretched 
to the fourth hole; ſo that they were obliged to lie 
with their faces upward, unable to ſtand on account 
of the wounds cauſed by the ſtripes. Some expired 
under their tortures. Others having been recover - 
ed by methods taken to heal them, and being re- 
_ duced to the alternative of ſacrificing or dying, 

cheerfully preferred the latter. For they knew what 
was written, © Whoſoever ſactificeth to other gods, 
ſhall be deſtroyed,” and Thou ſhalt have none 
other gods but me. | 

Such, fays Euſebius, are the words of a martyr, 
a true lover of wiſdom and of God, which before 
the definitive ſentence of his execution, he ſent to 
the brethren of his own church. 

One city in Phrygia, being generally Chriſtian, 
was beſieged by armed men, and ſet on fire. The 
men with their wives and children were burnt to 
death, calling upon Chriſt the God over all*. All 
the inhabitants, magiſtrates and people, nobles and 
plebeians, profeſſing Chriſtianity, were ordered to 
ſacrifice, and for refuſing ſuffered in this manner. 

One Adauctus, a Chriſtian, of the higheſt dig- 
nity, who held at that time an office of great im- 


portance, 


Gibbon obſerves, that there was an important circumſtance, 
w_ has * noticed by Ruſfinus, the caged —_ of 
| ius; that the gates were opened to permit them to depart, 
if they pleaſed. The remark is worthy 'of his own malignity. 
Is it to be ſuppoſed, that this permiſſion was unconditional ? 


Euſebius tells us, that it was expected from them, that they 
ſhould ſacrifice. | 


ü Eafeb. B. VIII. C. xi. 
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portance, was honoured alſo with the crown of mar- 
tyrdom. Some were flain by axes, as in Arabia, 
ſome by breaking the legs, as in Cappadocia; ſome 
ſuſpended. by the feet, with the head downward, 
over a flow fire, were ſuffocated, as in Meſopotamia; 
ſome were mutilated, and cut in pieces, as at Alex- 
andria. Some were burnt to death, in a very gra- 
dual manner, at Antioch. Some diſpatched them- 
ſelves, to prevent their falling into the hands of their 
enemies, by throwing themſelves down from the 
tops of houſes; lamentable inſtances of impatience! 
But the reader will remember, that the decline had 
been very great from Chriſtian purity; and that ſo 
many ſhould ſuffer like Chriſtians in ſo dull a time, 
can ſcarce be accounted for, but on the idea of the 
Lord's reviving his works and miniſtering the Holy 
Spirit amidſt their afflictions. Nor can I commend 
the conduct of a lady of Antioch, or that of her two 
daughters, who to avoid the licentious brutality of 
the ſoldiers, drawned themſelves. Two other vir- 
gins in the ſame city of Antioch, perſons of quality, 
and of great piety, died in a much more Chriſtian 
manner, by being thrown into the ſea by the perſe- 
cutors. V predaligs 55 | 

In Pontus, ſharp reeds were thruſt under the 
nails into the fingers of ſome; the backs of others 
were ſcorched by melted lead, ſome in their bowels 
and privy parts ſuffered inexpreſſible torments, the 
judges exerciſing ingenious malice in the daily in- 
vention of new puniſhments. iin 

Wearied at length with murder, and affecting to 
praiſe the clemency of the emperors, who were de- 
firous to fave life, they contented themſelves with 
plucking out eyes, and cutting off one of the legs. 
The number of thoſe who ſuffered in this way was 
inexpreſſible; and they were afterwards condemned 
40 work in the mines. | Seri 
Lucian, 
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Lucian, an holy and. exemplary preſbyter of An- 
tioch, had the honour to apologize for Chriſtianicy 
at Nicomedia; in the preſence of the Emperor, and 
afterwards to ſuffer, Tyrannio, biſhop of Tyre, was 
thrown into the ſea. Zenobius, a preſbyter of Sidon, 
and an excellent phyſician, expired ſerene in tor- 
tures. Sylvanus, biſhop of Emeſa, with ſome others, 
was expoſed to the wild beaſts. Peleus and Nilus, 
Egyptian biſhops, with others, were burnt to death, 
Peter, biſhop of Alexandria, ſuffered alfo together 
with Fauſtus, Dius, and Ammonius, his preſbyters. 
Other Egyptian biſhops are mentioned alſo by Eu- 
ſebius, who leaves the celebration of the reſt to thoſe 
who ſaw their ſufferings, contenting himſelf with a 
more particular account of thoſe whom he. knew, 
and of thoſe facts of which he had ocular demon- 
{tration. | 

As Infidel writers have taken pains to depreciate 
the authenticity of theſe facts, it ſeemed proper to 
give the reader a juſt picture of them from Euſe- 
bius, and to ſubmit to his determination, whether 
there be any internal evidences of falſhood in his 
narrative. In addition to what has been ſhewn al- 
ready from Lactantius, and ancient memorials, it 
may with juſtice be faid in favour of the credibility 
of our hiſtorian, whoſe character, not as a man, 
but as a writer, is before us, that he is large and 
circumſtantial in ſcenes of which he was a ſpectator, 
ſuccinct and general, where he had no opportunity 
of knowing the circumſtances. Of the martyrs ot 
Paleſtine, his own countiy, he has given us a copious 
narrative, a ſpecimen of which muſt now be deli. 
vered, containing thoſe whoſe martyrdom fell within 
the period of Diocleſian's reign. The reſt muſt be 
conſidered hereafter. Procopius was the firſt of 
theſe martyrs, who being brought before the tribu- 
nal, and ordered to facrifice to the Gods, declared 


that 


| 
| 
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that he knew only one God, to whom we ought to 
ſacrifice in the manner which he has appointed, 
Being then ordered to make libations to the four 
emperors, he repeated a verſe of Homer, which by 
no means pleaſed the. perſecutors, as implying a 
cenſure of the prefent government . Upon this 
he was beheaded 9 Whether the em- 
pire was benefited by the appointment of four 
emperors inſtead of one, is a queſtion of politics, 
which it certainly became not the martyr to enter 
upon, eſpecially on that occaſion. And it is the 
only inſtance of deviation into ſecular matters, 
which I remember to have ſeen in primitive Chrif- 
tians as yet. It might be only a ſally of imprudent 
yivacity, but even fo it was extremely ill-timed. 
Galerius, in whoſe dominions he faid this, would 
probably hear of it; and the fierceſt of all the per- 
ſecutors needed not the addition of ſuch an incen- 
tive, to inflame his wrath againſt the Chriſtians. 
After him, in the ſame city, Cæſarea of Paleſtine, 
very many biſhops of the neighbouring churches, 
ſuffered grievous torments: others through fear re- 
canted at the firſt onſet. The reſt underwent a 
variety of puniſhments. . Yet pains were taken to 
fave the reputation of the Gods, and to preſerve 
the lives of Chriſtians at the ſame time. | 
One was diſmiſſed, as if he had facrificed, though 
be was dragged to the altar, and a facrifice was put 
into his hand by violence. Another went away in 
filence, ſome perſons, with an humane falſhood, teſ- 
tifying that he had complied. One was thrawn out 
as dead, after he had been tortured, though yet 
alive. Another protefting againſt what was exacted 
of him, many beating him in the mouth, with a 
view to compel him to filence, was thruſt out of 
| the 
Our eyalor moAvxcigariny. tig x0ngarcs e, Thy 
tit Pagikvs, . i 
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the court. Alpheus and Zacchzus alone of all 
theſe. biſhops of Paleſtina, ſuffered death at this 
time. Tortured for twenty-four hours, after having 
undergone exceſſive ſeverities before, they manfully 
confeſſed one only Gad, and one only Saviour 
Chriſt, and were at laſt bebeaded. | 

On the ſame day, at Antioch, Romanus, a dea- 
con of the church of Czfarea, was martyred. He 
happening to enter Antioch at the very time when 
the churches were demoliſhed, faw many men and 
women with their little ones, crowding to the temples 
and ſacrifices, moſt probably Chriftian apoſtates &. 
The ſame ſpirit which moved Mattathias, the father 
of the Maccabees, on a like occation, was felt by 
Romanus, but exerted in a manner more agreeable 
to the Chriſtian difpenſation. He cried aloud, and 
rebuked their cowardice and perfidy. But being 
ſeized immediately, and condemned to the flames, 
and faſtened ro the ſtake, while rhe executioners 
expected the definitive order of the emperor then 
preſent, (Galerius moſt probably) he aſked cheer- 
tully, Where is the fire for me? Czfar, provoked at 
his boldneſs, ordered his tongue to be cut out. He 
put out his tongue with great readineſs. Aſter this 
puniſhment he was thrown into priſon, and*fuffered 
- there a conſiderable time. His feet were expoſed 

to an unnatural diſtenſion, and in the end he was 
diſmiſſed out of life by ſtrangling. This happened 
during the firſt year of the perſecution, while it 
raged only againſt the governors of the church. 

In the ſecond year, when the perſecution grew 
hotter, Imperial letters were ſent into Paleſtine, 
commanding all men, without exception, to ſacri- 
fice. At Gaza, Timotheus, after many ſufferings, 
was confumed by a ſlow fire ; Agapius and Thecla 

were 


* So a diſcourſe of Euſebius on the. reſurre&ion teaches us. 
See B. on the Martyrs of Paleſtine, C. II. Valeſius in the notes. 
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were condemned to the wild beafts. At this time? 
when many apoſtatized to ſave their lives, there 
wanted not alſo ſome inſtances of an exceſſive for- 
wardneſs. Six perſons at Cæſarea, with their hands 
bound, ran to Urbanus the Judge, and offered 
themſelves for martyrdom. They ſaflered, in con- 
junction with two others, whoſe ſpirit and circum- 
ſtances in the manner of their departure out of lite, 
were more conformable to the rules of the Goſpel. 
Power being now communicated to the gover- 
nors of the different provinces to puniſh the Chriſ- 
trans freely, each exerciſed it, as his particular 
temper dictated. Some for fear of diſpleaſing, did 
even more than they were ordered. Some felt the 
impulſe of their own enmity againſt godlinets ; 
others indulged a natural ſavageneſs of diſpoſition ; 
there were who ſaw, that to ſhed blood profuſely, 
was the high road to preferment. There were 
thoſe, (and Lactantius“ looks on them as of the 
worſt fort), who determined to torment, and not 
to kill. Thele ſtudied the arts of torture, which 
might keep life ſtill in being amidſt the keeneſt 
ſenſations of pain. Euſebius tells us, that he him- 
ſelf, heard ſome of this fort boaſting, that their ad- 
miniſtration was not polluted with blood, and that. 
he ſaw a Bithynian governor exulting, as if he had 
ſubdued a nation of Barbarians, becauſe one per- 
ſon, after two years reſiſtance, had yielded to the 
force of torments. Much pains were taken alſo 
with the tortured, to recover them, that they 
might be ſtrengthened to endure new puniſhments. 
A conſiderable part of Roman juriſprudence was 
now employed on this ſubject. The conſtitutions 
of the law on this head had been publiſhed and 
commented on by the famous lawyer Ulpian, and 
| were 
* B. V. C. It. 
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were conſidered as ſerious objects of ſtudy by civi- 
lians. ä 
At no time ſince the beginning of Chriſtianity, 
was ſo ſyſtematical and ſo laboured an effort made 
to extinguiſh the goſpel of Chriſt. Satan had great 
wrath, as if he had foreſeen that he ſhould have but 
ſhort time; and when we conſider how poorly pro- 
vided the church was for this the fierceſt of all the 
invaſions ſhe had ever met with, we ſhall ſee cauſe 
to admire the grace of God, who yet furniſhed out 
a noble army of martyrs in a time of ſo great 
Evangelical declenſion ; and more effectually than 
ever baffled in the end the deſigns of Satan 0 
In addition to other methods of perſecution, the 
powers of genius and the arts of eloquence were in- 
troduced. Cyprian alone of the Latin writers was 
capable of pleaſing the taſte of the learned among 
the Pagans. A certain perſon of taſte among them, 
was heard by Lactantius, to call him Coprianus *, 
becauſe he employed an elegant genius, adapted to 
better things, in the ſupport of old wives' fables. 
In fo contemptible a light did the goſpel appear to 
the learned of that day, even when clothed. in the 
dreſs of the eloquent Cyprian! how much more 
contemptible, in the dreſs of the genetality of 
Chriſtian teachers, who were deſtitute of the powers 
of argument and of language. See $4b 0H 
Encouraged by the — of the emperors, and 
the apparently ruined ſtate of Chriſtendom, at the 
very time when the perſecution raged in Bythinia, 
two writers appeared, who inſulted the Chriſtians. 
One, whoſe name Lactantius does not give us, was 
a philoſopher, and like many preachers ot morality in 
all ages, a defender of virtue, and a practitioner of 
vice. A flatterer of the court, very rich and very 
corrupt, one wlio condemned his own practice by 
| | | his 
© * * Laftan. B. V. 1, 2. theallufion is to xorga, dung. 
Vol. II. B 
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his moral writings, and who dealt largely in the 


praiſes of the emperors, on account of their great 
piety in ſupporting the religion of the gods. Yet 
all men condemned his meanneſs in chooſing that 
time particularly to write againſt Chriſtians, nor did 
he obtain the favour at court which he expected. 

The otherwriter, Hierocles, was doubtleſs a man of 
parts and talents. He was a virulent enemy of the 
golpel, had a great influence in promoting the per- 

tion, and from being a judge in Nicomedia was 
promoted to the government of Alexandria, He 
attempted to compare the feigned miracles of Apol- 
lonius Tyanzus with thoſe of Jeſus Chriſt, This 
man wrote with an air of candour and humanity to 
the Chriſtians, while his actions againſt them were 
fierce and bloody. 

In France alone, and its neighbourhood, the 
people of God found ſome ſhelter. Let was the 
mild Conſtantius, to ſave appearances with his ſu- 
perior Maximian, induced to perſecute not only by 
deſtroying the temples, as was mentioned, but alſo 
by ordering thoſe of his own houſhold to quit the 
ſervice, who would not retract Chriſtianity. The 
Chriſtians of his family were tried by this means. 
But the event was contrary to their expectations. 
Conſtantius retained the faithful, and diſmiſſed the 
apoſtates, judging that thoſe who were unfaithful to 
their God, woul — alſo be ſo to their prince. 

At Cirta in Nunudia, Paul, the biſhop, ordered 
a ſub- deacon to deliver up the treaſures ol the church 
to a Roman officer. The Holy Scriptures and the 
moveables of this ſociety of Chriſtians were ſurrender- 
ed by the perfidy or cowardice of thoſe who ought to 
have protected them. But God referved ſome, who 

were endowed with courage and zeal, at the hazard 
of their lives, to take care of the facred writings, and 
batfle the 1 intention of the perlecutors, which doubt- 


lels 
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leſs was to deſtroy all records of Chriſtianity among 
men. Felix of Tibiura, in Africa, being aſked to 
deliver up the Scriptures, anſwered, I have them, 
but will not part with them. He was ordered to be 
beheaded. « I thank thee, O Lord, ſays this honeſt 
martyr, that I have lived fifty-fix years, have kept 
my virginity, have preſerved the Goſpel, and have 
preached faith and truth. O my Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
the God of heaven and earth, I bow my head to be 
ſacrificed to thee, who liveſt to all eternity.” I judge 
it not amiſs to diſtinguiſh this man in the narrative. 
The preſervation of civil liberty is valuable, and the 
names of men who have ſuffered for it with integrity, 
are recorded with honour. But how much below 
the name of Felix of Tibiura, ſhould theſe be ac- 
counted! He is one of thofe heroes who has pre- 
ſerved to us the precious Word of God itſelf. In 
Abitina, in Africa, forty-nine manfully periſhed 
through hunger and ill treatment. In Sicily *, Eu- 
plius a martyr being aſked, © why do you keep the 
Scriptures, forbidden by the Emperors,” anſwered, 
c becauſe I am a Chriſtian. Life eternal is in them; 
he that gives them up, loſes life eternal.” Let his 
name be remembered with honour, together with 
that of Felix. He ſuffered alſo in the fame cauſe. 
Various martyrs ſuffered in Italy. For Maximian 
was to the full as much diſpoſed to perſecute as 
Dioclefian. | 


In the year 305, a civil change took place in A. p. 
the empire, which paved the way tor very important 305;. 


changes in the Church, though the perſecution con- 
tinued ſtill for ſome time. Diocleſian reſigned the 
empire, and Maximian followed his example, though 
with no great cordiality. They were ſucceeded by 


Galerius in the Eaſt; (who ruled in the room of 
Diocleſian, 


Acta ſincera. Fleury. 
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Diocleſian, and put Maximin, his nephew, in his 
own place,) and in the Weſt by Conſtantius. 
Maximin inherited the ſavageneſs and the pre- 
judices of his uncle; and in Paleſtine and in the 
more Eaſtern parts, over which Galerius had ruled, 


be ſtill continued the horrors of the perſecution. 


Let us now attend to the remaining part of Euſe- 
bius's account of the martyrs of Paleſtine, who ſut- 
fered under the authority of this tyrant at different 
times. 

Apphian, a young perſon under twenty, W had 
received a very polite education at Berytus, and could 
not bear to live with his father and relations at Pagæ 
in Lycia, becauſe of their averſion to the Goſpel, 
left all his ſecular emoluments and hopes for the love 
of Chriſt, and came to Cæſarea; where he was ſo 
tranſported with zeal as to run up to Urbanus the 
governor, then making a libation, to ſeize hum by 
the right hand, to ſtop his religious employment, 
and exhort him to forfake idolatry, and turn to the 
true God. The confequenee was, what might be 
expected in the natural courſe of things. He was 
arreſted, ordered to ſacrifice, and, after he had ſuſ- 
tained moſt dreadtul tortures by fire and otherwiſe, 
which Euſebius* detcribes with an exactneſs of de- 
tail that need not be repeated, he was thrown into 
the ſea. His imprudence was great, and his zeal 
very irregular and extravagant; but who will not 


admire the ſincerity of that love of Chriſt, which 
carried this Irrely youth through all hardſhips, and 
prefer his diſpoſition. with all his faults, to the cow- 


ardice and love of the world, which in our times 
prevents ſuch numbers from daring to ſhew due re- 
gard for the divine Saviour? | 
This Apphian had a brother called Adefius, who 
had advanced farther in the * ſtudies 

than 


er. 
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than himſelf, and who likewiſe embraced the faith 
of Chriſt. Priſons, bonds, and the drudgery of the 
mines of Paleſtine, he endured with great patience 
and fortitude; at length he came to Alexandria, 
and there ſaw the judge raging with frantic fury 
againſt Chriſtians, treating the men with various 
abuſes, and giving up chaſte virgins, who had de- 
voted themſelves to a ſingle life, to pimps, to be 
treated in the vileſt manner. Fired at the fight, 
he loſt all patience, rebuked the magiſtrate, and 
ſtruck him. Upon which he was expoſed to a va- 
riety of torture, and thrown into the ſea. He ſeems 
to have poſſeſſed both the excellencies and the faults 
of his brother. It is proper to add*, that this in- 
human magiſtrate was no other than the philoſo- 
phical Hierocles, whoſe affected humanity and can- 
dour we have celebrated above. A remark or two 
may be proper in this place, before we proceed. 

1. The perſecution we are reviewing found the 
church in the loweſt ſtate of Chriſtian wiſdom and 
piety. In addition to what I have ſaid on the un- 
generous remarks of Mr. Gibbon, concerning the 
behaviour of Adefius+, it ſhould be obſerved, that 
amidſt the great dearth of inſtruction, in which he 
had e Chriſtianity, it is not to be wondered 
at, that he ſhould know his duty ſo poorly. I com- 
pare the piety of him and of Apphian to that of 
Jephtha and of Samſon; ſincere, but irregular and 
injudicious. They lived under ſimilar circumſtan- 
ces, in times of ignorance. The Spirit of God, 
when be creates a new heart, and a new ſpirit, and 
furniſhes the man with diſpoſitions for obedience, 
ſuperſedes not the uſe of paſtoral inſtruction. Where 
this is much wanted, even divine love itſelf, though 
ſtrong, is blind, comparatively ſpeaking, and will 
miſtake the rule of duty continually, It is in vain, 

| that 
See Valeſius' notes on Euſcb. + Remaiks on Gibbon. 
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that I look out for judicious and diſcreet paſtors, 
and for clear evangelical views in all this period. 
No Cyprian or Dionyſius now appeared, to check, 
to regulate, to controul the ſpirits of Chriſtians, and 
to diſcipline them by Scriptureerules. The perſe- 
cution found vaſt numbers perfidious and cowardly ; 
ſome choſen ſpirns, humble and faithful to death, 
but of theſe many, it 1s to be feared, poorly in- 
formed of their duty both to God and man, and 
mixing with the love of Chriſt the intemperance 
and precipitation of blind ſelf-will. The beſt uſe 
to be made of this obſervation, after teaching us to 
be candid to the faults of theſe good men, is this, 
that thoſe who enjoy the advantage of better in- 
ſtruction and wile paſtors, ſhould thankfully im- 
prove their privileges, and not by the want of juſt 
{ubordination deprive themſelves of the opportu- 
nity of exhibiting more regular and edifying ex- 
amples of holineſs. That knowledge was thus low 
among Chriſtians, 1s evident from this, that Euſe- 
bius, one of the moſt learned of thoſe times, extols 
a conduct in theſe brethren, which every Chriſtian . 
of common light and capacity now would con- 
demn. | 
2..1 ſee alſo the prevalence both of the monaſtic 
and of the philoſophic ſpirit. Devotees were en- 
creaſing in numbers among ſerious perſons; and 
Origeniſm had made philoſophy more and more 
reputable. Under this influence the two brothers, 
whoſe ſtory we have ſeen, imbibed too much of Pla- 
toniſm, knew too little of Chriſtianity, and though 
ſincere enough to become martyrs for Chriſt, attain- 
ed not the praiſe of Chriſtian ſimplicity. .- The doc- 
trines of Chriſt had ceaſed to be explicitly unfold- 
ed; and it was in ſufferings chiefly, endured with 
patient faith and cheerful hope, that we can now 
ſee, that Chriſt had yet a church in the world. The 


buſh 
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buſh was burning indeed in a fire the moſt dreadful, 


yet it was not conſumed. 
In the fourth year of the perſecution happened 
the martyrdom of Agapius at Cæſarea. Maximin 
Czſar was there exhibiting ſpectacles in honour of 
his birth-day. The ferociouſneſs of pagans was 
doubtleſs much augmented by the uſual barbarous 
ſports; and the native enmity of the mind againſt 
godlineſs met not with ſo many checks of huma- 
nity, in times of perſecution, as it would in our 
days of civilization. But it ſhould be remembered, 
that it was not philoſophy, but the goſpel, which 
improved, in this as well as other reſpects, the mora - 
lity of the Roman empire. Agapius, who had been 
thrice before brought on the ſtage, and had thrice 
been reſpited by the compaſſion of the judge, was 
now brought before the emperor, to fulfil, ſays 
Euſebius, that word of Chriſt, ye ſhall be brought 
before kings for my name's ſake.” A ſlave who had 
murdered his maſter was produced at the ſame time, 
and condemned to the wild beaſts. The emperor, 
with a view to diſtinguiſh his birth-day by an act 
of generoſity, both pardoned and gave freedom to 
the murderer. The whole amphitheatre rang with 
acclamations in praiſe of his clemency. ' But it was 
perfectly to act in character, for Maximin to puniſh 
the innocent, and to ſpare the guilty. He aſked 
Agapius, if he would renounce Chriſtianity, pro- 
miſing him liberty on that condition. The martyr 
expteſſed his cheerful readineſs to undergo any 
puniſhment, not for any crime committed by him, 
but for piety toward the Lord of the univerſe. He 
was condemned to be torn by a bear, and ſtill breath- 
ing, was carried back to priſon; where after he had 
lived a day, with weights hung to his feet, he was 
ſunk in the ſea. The exclamation of the. Jews, in 
the hiſtory of our Saviour, not this man but Ba- 
wn rabbas,” 
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rabbas,” naturally occurs to Euſebius on this occa- 
ſion. 

In the fifth year of the perſecution, a Tyrian vir- 
gin, Theodoſia, not quite eighteen years old, was 
Put to death for owning and countenancing ſome 
Chriſtian priſoners. The judge, Urbanus, after- 
wards condemned them to the mines of Paleſtine. 
Silvanus a preſbyter, afterwards a biſhop, with ſome 
others, was doomed to the labour of the braſs-mines, 
the joints of their feet being firſt weakened by the 
application of hot iron. 

Few perſecutors exceeded Urbanus in malice and 
activity. He doomed three to fight with one another; 
Auxentius, a venerable old ſaint, he condemned to 
the beaſts. Some of them he condemned to the 
mines after he had made them eunuchs, Others, 
after bitter torments, he threw into priſon again, 

If any. be ſtill inclined to regard the calculation 
of thoſe, who repreſent the number of the martyrs 
as ſmall, let him conſider, that it was evidently very 
much the policy. of this, and moſt probably of the 
former perſecutions, to torment Chriſtians without 
deſtroying them. The emperors did not wiſh to 
rob bes of ſuch a number of ſubjects, but to 
ſubdue them to their will. Yet in many inſtances 
the human frame muſt have ſunk under theſe hard- 
ſhips; and the multitude. of Chriſtian ſufferers on 
this account, in addition to the evils of poyerty and 
flight, muſt exceed all powers of calculation. 

Urbanus tortured, among others, the famous 
Pamphilus, the friend of Eulebius. But he lived 
not to ſee his martyrdom. Being himſelf convicted 
of crimes, Urbanus was capitally puniſhed in Cæſa- 
rea, the ſcene of his cruelties, and by the ſame 
Maximin, of whoſe 3 ſavageneſs he had been 
the inen 


In 
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In the fixth year of the perſecution, of the great 
multitude of Chriſtian ſufferers in Thebais near a 
hundred were ſelected to be ſent to Paleſtine, and 
were adjudged by Firmilian, the ſucceſſor of Urba- 
nus, to be lamed in the left foot, and to loſe the 
right eye, and in that ſtate to be condemned to the 
mines. The three perſons alſo, who had been con- 
demned to fight with one another, for refuſing to 
learn the new buſineſs of a gladiator impoſed on 
them, were doomed by Maximin himſelf with ſome 
others, to the ſame puniſhments as the perfons 
tranſported from Thebais. Some perſons were ap- 
prehended at Gaza for meeting together to hear the 
Scripture read, and were punithed with the loſs of 
a limb, and an eye, or in a ſtill more cruel man- 
ner. Two women aſter ſuſtaining horrible torments, 
were put to death. The former being menaced 
with the loſs of chaſtity, burſt out into expreſſions 
of indignation againſt the tyrant Maximin, for em- 
ploying ſuch judges. The latter being dragged by 
force to an altar, threw it down. What was ſaid 
before of Ædeſius and Apphian may be applied to 
theſe. But there were Chriſtians of a higher claſs 
better informed in their duty, and more poſſeſſed 
of the mind of Chriſt. One Paul, being fentenced 
to loſe his head, begged a ſhort ſpace of time to be 
allowed him, His requeſt being granted, he prayed 
with a loud voice for the whole Chriſtian world, 
that God would forgive them, remove the preſent 
heavy ſcourge of their iniquities, and reftore them 
to peace and liberty : he then prayed for the Jews, 
that they might come to God and find acceſs to 
him through Chriſt. In the next place, he prayed 
that the — bleſſings might be vouchſafed to 
the Samaritans. The Gentiles, who lived in er- 
ror and the ignorance of God, were the next ob- 
jects of his charitable petitions, that they might be 
| , brought 
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brought to know God and to ferve him : nor did 
he omit to mention the crowd about him, the 
judge who had ſentenced him, the emperors, and 
the executioner, and in the hearing of all he pray- 
ed, that their fin might not be laid to their charge. 
The whole company was mov2d, and tears were 
ſhed. The martyr compoſed himſelf to ſuffer, and 
offering his neck to the ſword, he was beheaded. 
An admirable Chriſtian hero! in whom divine love 
breathed in conjunction with reſignation and ſerenity. 
The Lord's hand was not ſhortened: His grace ap- 
peared in him in a manner worthy of the Apoſtolic 
age. Soon after an hundred and thirty Egyptian 
chieſtains, ſuffering the ſame mutilations which have 
been mentioned above, were ſentenced by Maxi- 
min to the mines of Paleſtine and Cilicia. 

After the perſecution had pauſed fometime, it 
was renewed with freſh violence by the edicts of 
Maximin. * The temples were repaired, men were 
compelled to facrifice every where, all things fold 
in the. markets were polluted with libations, and 
perſons were placed at the publick baths to force 
men to idolatrous compliances. Three believers, 
Antoninus, Zebinus, and Germanus, threw them- 
ſelves into the hands of Firmilian, and were capi- 
rally puniſhed. Euſebius in his uſual manner 
commends their over-forward zeal : with them a 
virgin called Ennathas was dragged by violence to 
the judge, whipped, and burned to death. Their 
bodies were left expoſed to the beaſts of prey, and 
particular care was taken to prevent their inter- 
ment. Sometime after, certain Egyptians, coming 
to miniſter to the confeſſors of their own country, 
who had been condemned to the mines in Cilicia, 
one of them was burned, two were beheaded, and 

ſeveral were aſſociated with the confeſſors in their 
1 afflictions, 
* C. IX. de Martyr, Pal. 
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afflictions, mutilation, and the drudgery of the 
mines. Peter the monk, having in vain been ſoli- 
cited by the Judge to ſave his life, gave it up cheer- 
fully for the ſake of Chriſt, With him ſuffered 
Aſclepius biſhop of the Marcionites, being burned 
on the ſame funeral pile, „animated with zeal, 
ſays my Author, but not according to knowledge *.“ 
This however. might be more than Euſebius knew. 
The hererical form, in which he appeared, might be 
conſiſtent with the pure love of Chrift, nor in a 
hiſtory, which undertakes impartially to celebrate 
the people of God, does it become us to be blind- 
ed by the idea of a rigorous and excluſive unifor- 
mity of denomination. 

Pamphilus the Preſbyter and friend of Euſebius 
is commended by him abundantly for his contempt 
of ſecular grandeur, to which he might have aſpired, 
for his great liberality to the poor, for that which 
may ſeem more likely to cloud than to adorn his 
Chriſtian excellencies, his philoſophic life, and 
above all, for his knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, in which his panegyriſt thinks he excelled all 
men of that time, and for his benevolence to all who 
came to him. An excellent Chriſtian he undoubt- 
edly was, though a moderate degree of Evangelical 
knowledge in that age, would eafily be efteemed 
prodigious. Firmilian aſking him when brought 
before him, what was his country, received for 
anſwer, Jeruſalem.” Not underſtanding what 
he meant by this, he tortuted him for an explana- 
tion, Pamphilus perſiſted, that he had ſpoken 
truth. Where is this country of yours.” It 
belongs to thoſe alone, who worſhip the true God.” 
The judge, at once incenſed and perplexed, after 
various torments, ordered him to be beheaded. 
Twelve martyrs ſuffered with him. One of them 
Porphyrius, a ſervant of Pamphilus, begging the 
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favour of interment for the deceaſed, was ordered 
to be burned; and was heard for the laſt time, 
when the flame began to reach him, to call upon 
Jeſus the Son of God as his helper, It is remark- 
able, that Firmilian alſo himſelf, after having trod- 
den in the ſteps of Urbanus in ſhedding Chriſtian 
blood, hke him alſo ſuffered capitally by the ſen- 
tence of the emperor. 

Toward the end of the ſeventh year the perſecu- 
tion relaxing in ſome degree, the multitude of the 
confeſſors in the mines of Paleſtine enjoyed ſome 
liberty, and even erected ſome places for publick 
worſhip. The preſident of the province coming 
among them envied them the ſmall ceſſation of 
their miſeries, and wrote to the emperor in their 
prejudice. Afterwards the maſter of the mines 
coming thither, as if by an imperial reſcript, divided 
the ſufferers into claſſes. Some he ordered to dwell 
in Cyprus, others in Libanus; the reſt he diſ- 
perſed and harraſſed with various drudgeries in dif- 
ferent parts of Paleſtine. Four he ſingled out for 
the examination of the military commander, who 
burnt them to death. Silvanus a biſhop of great 
piety, John an Egyptian, and thirty ſeven others, 
were the ſame day beheaded by the order of Maxi- 
min. Of John it is remarked, that though blind, 
he had been cauterized and debilitated in one! 
by a hot iron as the reſt. The ſtrength of his 
memory was admired among the Chriſtians ; he 
could at pleaſure repeat from the old or new Teſta- 
ment many paſſages in Chriſtian aſſemblies. But 
the fact proves ſomething more than what Euſebius 
mentions, namely, that he had made the beſt uſe of 
his eyes, while he was poſſeſſed of them. 

And here we cloſe the account from Euſebius of 
the martyrs of Paleſtine, For eight years the Eaſt 
with little intermiſſion groaned under the moſt 

heavy 
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heavy perſecution. In the Weſt their ſufferings 
abated after two years. The political changes of 
the Empire account for the difference, But both 
in the Eaſt and the Weſt, Satan was permitted to 
exert- his malice in the keeneſt manner, in this laſt 
of the Pagan perſecutions. And the Divine power 
and wiſdom in {tilt preſerving a real Church on 
earth was never more conſpicuouſly difplayed, ſince 
the days of the Apoſtles. The time 4 an external 
triumph of the Church, under Conſtantine, was at 
hand. Thoſe, who look at outward things alone, 
may be tempted to think, how much more glori- 
ous would the Church have appeared at that time, 
without the previous deſolations of Diocleſian's 
perſecution. But when it is conſidered, how much 
Chriſtian doctrine had decayed, and how low holy 
practice had fallen, the neceſſity of ſo fharp a trial 
to purify the Church, and fit her at all for a ſtate 
of proſperity, is evident. Otherwiſe the difference 
between Chriſtians and Pagans might have been 
little more than a name. | 
I know it is common for authors to repreſent the 
great declenſion of Chriſtianity to have taken place 
only after its external eſtabliſhment under Conſtan- 
tme. But the evidence of hiſtory has compelled 
me to diſſent from this view of things. In fact we 
have ſeen, that for a whole generation previous to 
the perſecution, few marks of ſuperior piety appear- 
ed. Scarce a luminary of godlineſs exiſted, and it 
is not common in any age for a great work of the 
Spirit of God to be exhibited, but under the con- 
duct of ſome remarkable Saints, Paſtors, and Re- 
formers. This whole period, as well as the whole 
ſcene of the perſecution is very barren of ſuch cha- 
raters. Not but that many precious children of 
God ſuffered in much patience and charity. But 
thoſe, who ſuffered with very much of a different 
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fpirit, found no paſtor to diſcountenance their felf- 
will and falſe zeal; a ſure ſign, that the true ſpirit 
of martyrdom was very low, compared with what 
had formerly been the caſe. And the prevalence 
of ſuperſtition on the one hand, and the decay of 
Evangelical knowledge on the other, are equally 
apparent. Chriſt crucified, juſtification purely by 
faith, and the effectual influences of the Holy 
Ghoſt, together with humbling views of man's to- 
tal apoſtacy and corruption, theſe were ideas at leaſt 
very faintly impreſſed at that day on Chriſtian 
minds. It is vain to expect Chriſtian faith to 
abound without Chriſtian doctrine. Moral, and 
philoſophical, and monaſtical inſtructions, will not 
effect for men what is to be expected from Evan- 
gelical doctrine. And if the faith of Chriſt was ſo 
much declined, (and its decayed ſtate ought to be 
dated from about the year 270), we need not won- 
der, that ſuch ſcenes as Euſebius hints at without 
any circumſtantial details, took place in the Chriſ- 
tian world *. He obſerves that paſtors of Churches 
were condemned to take care of camels, and to 
feed the emperor's horſes. Even he, who was far 
from ſeeing in a due light the cauſe of the declen- 
fion of piety in their departure from the faith, was 
ſtruck with the moral effects, and could not bur 
revere the Divine juſtice in giving unworthy miniſ- 
ters 2 puniſhment adapted to their crimes. He 
ſpeaks alſo of the ambitious ſpirit of many, in 
aſpiring to the offices of the Church, the ill judged 
and unlawful ordinations, the quarrels among con- 
feflors themſelves, and the contentions excited by 
young Demagogues in the very.relicks of the per- 
ſecuted Church, and the multiplied evils which their 
vices excited among Chriſtians. How much de- 
clined muſt the Chriſtian world be, which _ 

| | thus 
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thus conduct itſelf under the very rod of Divine 
vengeance ? Yet let not the infidel or profane 
world triumph. It was not Chriſtianity, but the 
departure from it, which brought on theſe evils ; 
and even in this low ſtate of the Church, there was 
much more moral virtue, than could be found any 
where elſe; and the charitable ſpirit of many in 
ſuffering ſhewed, that God had yet a Church upon 
earth. The reader 1s however prepared to con- 
ceive aright of the ſtate of the Church, when Con- 
ſtantine took it under his protection, and to judge 
how far a national eftablithment was beneficial or 


prejudicial to it in future. Of this he could ſcarcely 


judge with any propriety, unleſs well-informed of 
its previous ſpiritual condition. But before we en- 
ter upon this, ſome facts, more or leſs connected 
with the perſecution, the civil ſtate of the Empire, 
fo far as it may throw light on the hiſtory of the 
Church, and the manner how the perſecutio 

cloſed, will call for our attention. | 


Of all the martyrologies of this perſecution, none 
are more replete with horror than thoſe which de- 
{cribe the ſufferings of Taracus, Probus, and An- 
dronicus, at Tarſus in Cilicia.—But I ſuppoſe by 
this time, the reader has ſeen a ſufficient ſpecimen 
of ſcenes, which admit of no entertainment, no 
colouring, no embelliſhment. One of the beſt 
leſſons to be learnt from them is, that here human 
nature is diſcovered in the height of its enmity 
againſt God: and any man may ſee, of what ma- 
lignity he is capable, if left at large to his own dark 
defigns. I looked over the acts of theſe martyr- 
doms, which are rather tedious * ; I ſuppoſe Mr. 
Gibbon alſo did the ſame, and his 1 on what 
he had read, is this, that there was an aſperity of 
behaviour in the martyrs, which might irritate the 

magiſtrates. 


* See Fleury, B. IX. 
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magiſtrates. But are words to be compared to 
deeds? What if torments fo terrible, ſo unprovoked, 
inflicted on innocent worthy citizens, did extort a 
few paſſionate complaints and indignant ſpeeches ? 
this was the caſe I fee with Andronicus, and it is 
all that 1s blame worthy, which appears on the- face 
of the narrative. Is this to be an apology, or even 
an extenuation for ſuch barbarous perſecutions ? 
Taracus firmly owned the truth. On being aſked, 
whether he did not worſhip two Gods, becauſe he 
worſhipped Chriſt, he confefled that “ Chrift was 
God, being the fon of the living God; he is the 
hope of Chriſtians; he ſaves us by his ſufferings.“ 
Probus on being required to ſacrifice to Jupiter, . 
« What to him who married his ſiſter, that adulterer, 
that unchaſte perſon, as all the poets teſtify?“ In 
ſuch teſtimonies as theſe, truth was delivered with- 
out violation of decorum. It was not fo in the 
whole of theſe ſcenes. But enmity knows not what 
candour means, and leſt ſuch bigots to infidelity as 
Mr. Gibbon, ſhould miſconſtrue what J have faid 
of the great decline of godlineſs in the Chriſtians of 
theſe times, it ought in juſtice to be owned in their 
favour, that a perſecution, which intended their to- 
tal deſtruction, was carried on againſt a race of men, 
who were even then with all their faults, the moſt 
loyal, peaceable, and worthy citizens in the whole 


* 


Empire. | 
But providence was raifing up a Protector for 


„ 


his Church. The Emperor Conſtantius A 
the point of death, defired his partner in the 


Galerius, to ſend him home his ſon Conſtantis 2 


The eaſtern emperor, having delayed as long as 


- Poſſible, ſent him at laſt, and the fon arrived in 
A. D. Britain juſt in time to ſee his father alive, who was 
306. interred at Eboracum &. Conſtantine ſucceeding 


gave 
* Now York. 
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gave the moſt perfect toleration to Chriſtians, ſo far as 
his: power extended. Providence was ſtill with him 
in enlarging his kingdom, that, like another Cyrus, 
he might give peace and liberty to the Church. 
Rome and Italy were for ſome time under the power 
of Maxentius, the ſon of Diocleſian's colleague 
Maximian, I his Prince attempted the chaſtity of 
a Roman matron; who by ſuicide prevented his 
baſe! deſigus. Had ſſie been a P as Lucretia, 
her impatience under the hand of God were not to 
de wondered at; but ſhe profeſſed Chriſtianity, yet 
her action is highly praiſed by Euſebius; freſh 
proof of the taſte of the times in religion. But 
Maxentius, though a tyrant of the baſeſt character, 
never ſeems to have been, ſtrictiy ſpeaking, a perſe- 
cutor of the Chriſtians, and Conſtantine at length 
coming from France into Italy, ſubverted his king- 
dom, and became ſole maſter of the Weſtern world. 
It was in his expedition againſt Maxentius, that he is 
faid to have ſeen the miracle of the croſs, the conſider- 
ation of which will more properly excite our atten- 
tion, when we come to confider his religious cha- 
rafter and proceedings. Maximian alſo, whoſe 
daughter Conſtantine had married, after various at- 
tempts to recover the power which by the influence 
of Dioclefian he had reſigned, was put to death by 
his ſon in law for attempting his deſtruction. 

'  Galerws' himſelf: in the year 310 was ſmitten 
with an mcurablevdiſeaſe : all his lower parts were 
corrupted : phyſicians and idols were applied to in 
vain ; an intolerable ſtench ſpread itſelf over the 
palace of Sardis, -where he reſided : he was devour- 
ed by worms; and in a ſituation the moſt dreadful 
continued a whole year. Softened at length by his 


ſufferings, in the year 311 he publiſhed: an edict, A. p. 
by which he took off the perſecution from the Chriſ- 311. 


tians, allowed them to rebuild their places of wor- 
Vor. Il. C - ſhip, 
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ſhip, and defired them to pray for his health. 
Thus did God himſelf ſubdue this haughty tyrant. 
Priſons were opened, and among others Donatus, 
the friend of Lactantius *, who had been confined 
ſix years, recovered his liberty. * 

| Galerius had exceeded all emperors in hoſtility 
to Chriſt; but one cannot eaſily fix the limit of the 
human paffons. Maximin, who reigned in a ſub- 
ordinate capacity in the Eaſt, was even his ſupe- 
nor in the arts of perſecution. Paganiſm was ex- 
piring, and it behoved the Prince of darkneſs to 
find or qualify an agent, who ſhould diſpute every 
inch of ground with perſevering aſſidu ß. 

Maximin, equally unmoved by the example of 

8 on the one hand, and the extorted 
of Galerius on the r, ſuppreſſed the 
ick of the latter, and contented himſelf with 
Fond ing verbal orders to ſtop the perſecution. The 
prætorian prefect Sabinus, however, declared the 
will of the emperor in favour of toleration, which 
had all the effect his humanity wiſhed. The 
riſoners were releaſed, the confeſſors were freed 
the mines, the highways were full of Chriſ- 
tians, ſinging pſalms and hymns to God, as t 
returned to their friends, and Chriſtendom at le 
wore a cheerful aſpect in the world. Even Pagans 
were melted ; and many who had joined in the at- 
tempt to extinguiſh the Chriſtian name, * to 
be convinced, that a religion, which had ſ 
ſuch repeated and ſuch formidable attacks, was di- 
vine and invincible. * 

But this calm laſted not fix whole 12 7 
Galerius, a few days after his edict, expired, his body 
being altogether corrupted. Without entering in- 
to a minute deſcription of his ſufferings, which are 
el} „ by 8 and Lactantius, it is 

2 
De Mort. 5% Ba ' + Euſeb, B. IX. C. II. &c 
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perfectly right to obſerve, that he who delighted ſo 
long to make men feel the moſt exquiſite miſery, 
might ſay at laſt with Adoni-bezek, As I have done, 
ſo God hath requited me”, Maximin attempted to 
ſucceed him in all his eaſtern dominions; but was 
prevented by Licinius, whom Galerius had nomi - 
nated Auguſtus, and who took poſſeſſion of Aſia 
Minor. But Syria and Egypt with their depen- 
dencies remained ſtill under Maximin. Here he 
renewed the perſecution with much malevolence 


And artifice. Under certain pretences, he forbad 


Chriſtians to aſſemble in their church- yards, and 
then he privately procured petitions from various 
cities, which defired that the Chriſtians miglit not 


be encouraged in their precincts. This was a re- 


fined ſpecies of policy, in which he was aſſiſted by 
Theotecnus, the governor of Antioch. This man 
had hunted the Chriſtians from their places of con- 
finement, and had cauſed the deaths of many. He 
now ſet up an oracle of Jupiter, and conſecrated the 
idol at , Antioch, with new ceremonies, Jupiter 
gave out, that the Chriſtians ought to be baniſhed 
from the city, and Maximin was informed, that it 
was his duty both on motives of picty and of po- 
licy, to perſecute the Chriſtians. All the other 
magiſtrates of the cities, ſubje& to Maximin, acted 


the ſame part as Theotecnus, and petitions were 


ſent by the Pagan inhabitants, ing the expul- 
ſion of Chriſtians. 7 "08 . Wk 
Maximin, furniſhed with plauſible pretences for 
renewing the perſecution, commenced it again. 
Through every city and village, idolatrous prieſts 
were appointed, and High-prieſts, over them of a 
new inſtitution, who applied themſelves with great 
diligence to the ſupport; of declining paganiſm: 
they offered ſacrifices with great aſſiduity. Perſons 


Judges i. 7. 
C 2 
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of quality filled the higheſt offices of idolatry, and 
pains were taken to prevent Chriſtians from building 
places of worſhip,. or from following their religion 
1n publick or private; and the former method of 
compelling them to ſacrifice was renewed. To render 
his new prieſts more reſpectable, Maximin clothed 
them with white mantles, ſuch as were worn by 
the miniſters of the palace. Incited by the exam- 
ple of the tyrant, all the Pagans in his dominions 
exerted themſelves to contrive the ruin of Chriſti- 
ans, and human ingenuity was put to the ſtretch,” 


to invent calumnies in ſupport of the kingdom of 
darkneſs. | os 


When falſhood and ſlander are paid for by go- 
vernments, they will not want employers. 
Certain acts of Pilate and our Saviour were forged 
full of blaſphemy, which, by Maximin's approba- 
tion, were circulated through his dominions, with 
orders to facilitate the publication of them in all 
places, and to direct ſchoolmaſters to deliver them 
to youth, that they might commit them to me- 
mory. A certain officer at Damaſcus alſo engaged 
ſome infamous women to confeſs, that they had 
been Chriſtians, and privy to the laſcivious prac- 
tices which were committed on the Lord's Day in 
their aſſemblies. Theſe and other ſlanders were 
regiſtered, copied, and ſent to the emperor, as the 
authenticated confeſſion of theſe women, and he cir- 
culated them through his dominions. The officer, 
who invented this calumny, deſtroyed himſelf ſome- 
time after by his own hand. But a ſpecious pre- 
tence was now given for augmenting the perſecu- 
tion. Maximin, affecting ſtill the praiſe of clemency, 
gave orders to the p 8, not to take away the 
lives of Chriſtians, but to puniſh them with loſs of 
eyes, and various amputations. The abominations 
of this tyrant in other reſpects, dreadful and un- 
« 7 © 259907, "common. 
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common as they were, come not within our pro- 
vince. His labours againſt Chriſtianity, alone, be- 
long to our ſubject. Nor did he ſtrictly abſtain 
from ſhedding blood at this ſeaſon, though one 
would think the experience of ſo many years 
ſhould have taught him, as well as the other ty- 
rants, that the blood of the mariyrs was the ſeed 
of the Church, 

There appears, however, a plan of polite refine- 
ment in this renewed, perſecution beyond any thing, 
which had yet been practiſed. Maximin did not 
now, as he had done formerly under Galerius, ſlay 
indiſcriminately, or put to death numbers ah 
exquiſite torture. A few biſhops and perſons of 
Chriftian renown were deprived of life, the reſt 
were harraſſed by every other kind of ſuffering ſhort - 
of death, .and no arts were left unemployed to root 
Chriſtianity out of the mind, and educate the next 
generation in a confirmed averſion to it. The de- 
crees of cities againſt Chriſtians, and beſides them, 
the copies of imperial edits engraved in brazen 
tables, were nailed up and ſeen in every town. 

had been done before. The 


the worſhip of the antients had been reſtored, how 
they vere now bleſt withgood harveſts, had noplagues, 
eartliquakes, and tempe and enjoyed peace through 
the empire, and how oppoſite to all this the caſe 

88 | had 
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had been, while Chriſtendom prevailed. He de- 
ſites that ſuch as perſiſted ſtill in their error ſhould 
be baniſhed from Tyre, according to the prayer 
of the petition. This reſctipt was a ſpecimen of 
the reſt, and it eannot be denied, that either 
Maximin, or ſome perſons about him, were men of 
capacity, induſtry, and activity, though furely a 
worſe cauſe was never found for the exertion: of 
theſe talents. 4 pt | 
Never were Chriſtian minds ſo difpirited and 
clouded. Thus low did God ſuffer his Church to 
fall, to try its faith, and to purify it, in the furnace. 
Art was more poiſonous than rage, and the decep- 
tions ſeemed calculated to impoſe (if it were poſh- 
ble) even on the elect. Very remarkable however 
was the divine teſtimony to his church; at this 
time, man's extremity was the opportunity in 
which the truth and goodneſs of God appeared 
molt conſpicuous. There were doubtlets many 
praying ſpirits at that time wreſtling with their 
od, to appear for his Church, and he did fo, in 
this manner. While the meſſengers were on the 
road with reſcripts ſimilar to that at Tyre, a 
drought commenced, famine unexpected oppreſſed 
the dominions of Maximin ; then followed a plague 
ahd inflamed ulcers. The ſore ſpread over the 
body, but chiefly affected the eyes, and blinded 
many. And the Armenians, the allies and neigh- 
bours of the eaſtern empire entered into a war with 
Maximin; they were diſpoſed to favour the goſpel, 
and Maximin by extending his perſecution to them, 
drew on their hoſtility. Thus were the boaſts of 
Maximin confounded. The plague and famine 
aged in the moſt dreadful manner, and multitudes 
lay unburied; while the Chriſtians, whoſe piety 
and fear of God being ſtirred up on this occaſion, 
were the only perſons who employed themſelves in 


doing 
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doing good, every. day buſying themſelves in tak- 
ing care of the ſick, and burying the dead, where- 
as numbers of Pagans were neglected by their own 
friends ; they gathered together alſo multitudes of 
the famiſhed poor, and diſtributed bread to all ; 
thus imitating their heavenly Father, who ſendeth 
rain on the juſt and the unjuſt. Chriftians till 
appeared to be ſuperiour to all others; and the 
Church was known yet to exiſt by fruits peculiarly 
her own, to the praiſe of her God and Saviour. 
Toward the end of the year 312, died the empe- A. p. 
ror Diocleſian, who had reigned proſperouſly for 312. 
twenty years, in the latter part of which time he 
commenced the tion, and abdicating the 
throne not lo er, he lived ſeven years a private 
life; happy, bad he done ſo on motives of piety, But 
the miſchiefs which his authority introduced con- 
tinued under tyrants more ferocious than himſelf; 
and he lived not only to ſee theſe miſchiefs without 
power to check them, if he had been ſo diſpoſed, but 
alſo what probably more afflited his mind, to find 
his daughter Valeria, the widow of Galerius, and her 
mother, his own wife Priſca treated with great in- 
juſtice by his ſucceſſors, and to ſolicit their releaſe in 
vain. Worn out with grief and vexation, he ended 
his days at length, a monument of the inſtability of 
all human greatneſs. ' He lived not to ſee the cataſ- 
trophe of his wife and daughter, who, after a long 
courſe of ſufferings, were put to death by Licinius. 
It is foreign to the defign of this hiſtory to particu- 
lariſe their ſtory, which, after all, is very myſterious. 
Why they ſhould be fo much perſecuted, firſt by 
Maximin and then by Licinius, we know not. A 
conjecture may be made, but it muſt be conſidered 
only as a conjecture. The two princeſſes had doubt- 
leſs favoured the Goſpel in the days of their gran- 
deur, and had themſelves with ſacrifices to 


C 4 appeaſe 
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appeaſe Diocleſian. Might they not afterwards ſuf- 
fer for the ſake of the Goſpel itlelf; though their 
perſecutors might not chuſe to xepreſent them as 
luffering on account of Chriſtianity 2 If ſo, the prin- 
ceſſes ſuſtained the croſs with more fidelity than 
formerly. Maximin was ſurely capable of all this 
inhumanity, and that Licinius ata was ſo, though 
for ſometime a friend of N co err 
hereafter. 

In the year 313 Herend was 2 war — Lici- 
nius and Maximin, who contended each for the 
complete ſovereignty of the Eaſt. Before the deci- 
five. battle Maximin vowed. to Jupiter, that if he 


obtained the victory, he would aboliſh the Chriſ- 


tian name. Licinius, in a dream *, was directed 
to ſupplicate with all his army the ſupreme God, 

in a ſolemn manner. He gave directions to his 
ſoldiers to do ſo, and they prayed in the field of 
battle, uſing the very words which he had received 
in his dream. In all this I ſee nothing ſuſpicious, 
nothing but what is in its on nature very credible, 
when Iconſider that the conteſt between Jehovah and 
Jupiter was now. atus height, and drawing to a criſis. 
Victory decided in favour of Licinius. Maximin, 
in conſequence of this , publiſhed a cautious de- 
eree, in which he forbad the moleſtat ion of Chriſ- 
tians, but did not allo them the liberty of public 
worſhip: | Warned, by: formier experience of his en · 
mity, the Chriſtians in his dominions dared not to 
aſſemble themſelves together. Whilſt the reſt of 


the Chriſtian world, under the auſpices of Conſtan- 


tine and Licinius, who publiſhed a complete tole- 
ration of Cbriſtianity, together vᷣcith tat of all — | 
religions, enjoyed. peace and tranqunhty..-:-- 
It was/the-will of God to lay his hand fill a 
heavy“ on mc tyrant.. Struck with rageat ns diſ- 
Se being bod Bappoint- 
e L a6 la r. > Þ Euſeb. B. X. C. IX. 
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appointments,; in the fad reverſe, of his affairs he 
ſlew. many prieſts and prophets of his gods, by 
whoſe inchantments he had been ſeduced with falle 
hopes of univerſal empire in the Eaſt, and finding 
moſt probably that he gained no friends among 
Chriſtians, by his late edict, he publiſhed another 
in their favour as full. and complete as that of Con- 
ſtantine and Licinius. So amazingly were affairs 
now changed, that contending emperors courted 
the favour of the poor perſecuted Chriſtians. After 
this he was ſtruck — * ſudden plague over his 
whole body, pined away with hunger, fell down 
from his bed, his fleſh being ſo waſted away by a 
ſecret fire, that it conſumed and dropped off from 
his bones, his eyes leaped out of their ſockets; and 
in his diſtreſs he began to ſee God paſſing. judg- 
ment on him *. Frantic in his agonies he cried out, 
« It was not I, but others who did it. At length 
by the increaſing force of torment, he owned his 
guilt, and every now and then implored Chriſt, 
that he would compaſſionate his miſery. He con- 
feſſed himſelf vanquiſhed, and gave up the ghoſt+. 
Thus cloſed the moſt memorable of all the attacks 
of Satan on the Chriſtian church. Since that time 
he has never been able to perſecute Chriſtians, as 
ſuch, within the limits of Roman civilization in 
Europe. I thought the account of the moſt vio- 
lent attempt to eradicate, the goſpel, ever known, 
deſerved 

* LaQantius tells us, that the immediate cauſe of his death 
was poiſon which he drank in his fury. But I think Euſehius“ 


account more probable, becauſe Lactantius allows that he lived 
four days under torture. 

+ It is remarkable, that all the aſſociates of Maximin in his 
crimes, partook alſo of his puniſhments. Among theſe Culcian 
the bloody governor of Thebais, and Theotecuus, are diſtin- 
guiſhed, His inchanters were, by torments under the authority 
of Licinius, compelled to lay open the frauds of their employ- 
ers, and he and they, with all the children and relations of 
tyrant, were deſtroyed, 
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deſerved: to be diſtinctly related. If ſome things 
happened more approaching to the nature of mira- 
cles, than ordinary hiſtory knows, the greatneſs of the 
conteſt ſhews at once the propriety offuch fignal di- 
vine interpoſitions, and renders them more credible. 
The preſent age affects a Scepticiſm more daring 
than any preceding one; but in every age before 
this, all ſober and conſiderate perſons have agreed, 
that the arm of God was lifted up in a wonderful 
manner, at once to chaſtiſe and to purify his Church, 
and alſo to demonſtrate to men, even the proud- 
eſt and the fierceſt of his enemies, till they them- 
ſelves were obliged to confeſs the Chriſtian religion, 
that the Goſpel was divine, and muſt ſtand in the 
earth invincible, that the moſt High ruleth, and 
that he will have a Church in the world, which ſhall 

Jorify him, in ſpite of earth and hell united, and 
that this Church contains in it all that deſerves the 
name of true wiſdom and true virtue. 


. CHAP. 
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CAT: I 


A VIEW OF THE STATE OF THE CHRISTIAN 


RELIGION ON ITS ESTABLISHMENT UNDER 
CONSTANTINE. 


ff Hee: emperor from early life had ſome predi- 
lection in favour of Chriſtianity. His father 
Conſtantius, like Agrippa, had been almoſt per- 
ſuaded to be a Chriſtian, and probably the ſame 
fear of man and the fame love of the world operated 
as a check upon both. This, however,* we are in- 
formed concerning him, that he condemned the poly- 
theiſm of the times, and worſhipped one God, the 
maker of all things, that he had multitudes of Chriſ- 
tians in his palace, and among theſe, miniſters of 
the goſpel, who openly prayed for the emperor. The- 
knowledge of theſe things, joined to the remarkable 
contraſt between the moral character of his father, 
and that of the other emperors, muſt have made 
ſome impreſſion in favour of the Chriſtian religion 
on the intelligent ſpirit of Conſtantine, though more 
pungent views of internal depravity and guilt be 
needful to induce the mind to enter fully into the 
ſpirit of the Goſpel. But even a worldly mind may 
eel the need of divine aſſiſtance, when dubious 
under the proſpect of important ſecular events. And 
Conſtantine marching from France into Italy againſt 
Maxentius, on an expedition, which was likely either 
to exalt or to ruin him, was oppreſſed wich anxiety. 
Some God he thought needful to protect him. The 
God of the Chriſtians he was moſt inclined to re- 
ſpect; but he wanted ſome ſatisfactory proof of his 
real exiſtence and power, and he neither under- 
ſtood the means of acquiring this, nor could he be 
N. | | content 
* Euſeb. Life of Conftantine XVII. 
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content with the atheiſtic indifference, in which ſo 
many generals and heroes ſince his time have acqui- 
eſced. He prayed, he implored with much vehe- 
mence and importunity : and God left him not 
unanſwered. While he was marching with his 
forces, in the afternoon, the trophy of the croſs ap- 
peared very luminous in the heavens, higher than 
the ſun, with this inſcription, “Conquer by this *.“ 
He and his ſoldiers were aſtoniſhed at the fight. 
But he continued pondering on the event till night. 
And Chriſt appeared to him when afleep, with 
the ſame ſign of the croſs, and directed him to 
make uſe of the ſymbol as his military enſign. 
Conſtantine obeyed, and the croſs was hencefor- 
ward diſplayed in his armies Tf. 
Conſtantine, who hitherto was totally unacquainted 
wich Chriſtian doctrine, aſked the paſtors, who this 
God was, or what was the meaning of the ſign, They 
told him, that it was God, the only begotten Son 
of the only true God I, that the ſign was the f 
1 eee 0 
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t give the narrative of Euſebius as conciſely as poſſible. 
It is proper to add, that he tells us he had the tory of the mi- 
raculous appearance in the heavens from the emperor himſelf a 
long time after, and that confirmed by an oath, He, who is de- 
termined. not ta believe, Chiiſtianity; to he divine, will doubtleſs 
diſbelieve this miracle, from, the Ee fp it which has induced 
him to harden his heat againſt much more ftriking evidence, 
With ſuch an one, I'would'not'converſe on the ſubject. But to 
thoſe who admit the divine origin of Chriſtianity, if any ſuch 
dopbt the truth of the miracle, NI ſay, that it ſeems to me 
more reaſonable ta admit i divine interpoſition in a caſe like 
this, eſpecially cbnfldertag he irbportänt conſequeners, than to 
deny the veracity of Euſe bias ot of Qonitantine. | Ou the for- 
mer view, God. ache like Wee 1 e to hear prayer, 
leading the ming. by.t por kindneſs to look to him for ſpiri- 
tual bleflings, and c 125 the trutlr 1 — own religion: on 
the latter, two mem not of the beſt, but ſurely by no means of 
ze worſt Character, are unreaſonably ſuſpected of deliberate 
perjury or falſehood. | 
t ſuſpect Euſebius expreſſes here his own ſenſe of the doc- 
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of the victory, which he when on earth had gained 
over death. At the fame time, they explained to 
him the cauſes of his coming, and the doctrine of 
his incarnation. From that time Conſtantine firmly 
believed the truth of Chriſtianity, He would have 
acted irrationally, if he had not; and it were an in- 
excuſable want of candour to aſcribe to motives 
merely political a courſe of conduct in favour of 
Chriſtianity, in which he perſevered to his death; 
and which was begun, at a time when the aſcend- 
ant both of the Chriſtian cauſe and the ſucceſs of 
his arms, as connected with it, were extremely 
dubious. He began after this to read the Scrip- 
tures, and zealouſly patronized the paſtors of the 
Church all his days. Whether he really loved the 
golbd) and felt its influence on his own heart is a 
oubtful queſtion ; but that he believed it to be di- 
vinely true, is certain, if a conſiſtent and long courſe 
of actions be admitted as evidence. | 
It belongs to civil hiſtory to deſcribe the civil 
and military tranſactions of this warlike and mag- 
nanimous prince. He was * no ſooner made maſ- 
ter of Rome by the deſtruction of Maxentius, than 
he honoured the croſs by putting a ſpear of that 
form into the hand of the ſtatue erected for iim at 
Rome. He now built churches, and ſhewed great 
beneficence to the poor. He encouraged the meet - 
ing of biſhops in Synods, he honoured them with 
his pteſence, and employed himſelf in continually 
aggrandizing the church. In the mean time his 
partner in the Eaft, Licinius, began to perſecute it. 
„erte en e 2 
trine of the Divinity of Chriſt, which will be conſidered here- 
after, his words are v0. Anina n 
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'* His victory over the tyrant was 7 — 
and the credulity of b e and the failure of the heathen 
oracles, which encouraged him to proceed againſt Conſtantine, 
are no leſs remarkable, But this is civil hiſtory. 
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Notwithſtanding the proofs which this man had 
had of the divine interpoſition in favour: of the goſ- 
pel, during his conteſt with Maximin, the force 
of old prejudices imbibed under Galerius operated 


at length, in conjunction with the native depravity 


A.D. 
355 


of the human heart, to induce him to renew the 
perſecution. He prohibited Chriſtian Synods in 
his . dominions, , expelled believers from his court, 
and forbad the women to attend the public aſſem- 
blies of men, and ordered them to furniſh themſelves 
with ſeparate teachers of their own ſex. He diſ- 
miſſed from bis armies thoſe who refuſed. to ſacri- 
fice, and forbad any ſupplies to be afforded them 
in their neceſſities. He procecded {till further, He 
murdered biſhops, and deſtroyed churches. At 
Amaſia, in Pontus, his cruelty was particularly diſ- 
tinguiſhed. He uſed inchantments, and once more 
Satan made a feeble attempt to recover by his means 
the ground he had loſt. It was not probable, that 
Licinius ſhould take theſe ſteps without quarrelling 
with Conſtantine, and a war commenced ſoon be- 
tween the two princes. Licinius put the truth or 
falſehood of the goſpel on the event of the war. It 
was an unwarranted appeal, but God anſwered him 
in his own way. He loſt in the iſſue both his em- 
pire and his life. It is remarkable, that one of 
Confſtantine's ſoldiers, who parted with the banner 
of the croſs in battle to fave his life, loſt it, while he, 
who in his room ſupported and upheld the banner, 
was preſerved. It were to be wiſhed, that there had 
been as much zeal at this time to ſupport the doc- 
trines and realize the power of the croſs, as there 
was to honour its formalities. But this was far 
from being the caſe. 

For neither in Conſtantine, nor in his favourite 
biſhops, nor in the general appearance of the church, 

can we fee much of the Sg of godlineſs. Pom- 
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pous apparatus, augmented ſuperſtitions and un- 
meaning forms of piety, much ſhew and little ſub- 
ſtance appears. This is the impreſſion, which the 
account given by Euſebius has left on my mind. As 
the matter of my hiſtory is very ſcanty here, I ſhall 
endeavour to compress it into a {mall compass, 
chiefly with a view to catch the face of Chriſtianity 


at this period, and to pave the way for a more 


complete underſtanding of the great controverſy, 
which muſt ſoon arreſt our attention. 

If we look at the external appearance of Chriſ- 
tianity, nothing can be more ſplendid. An em- 
peror, ſull of zeal for the propagation of the only 
divine religion, by edicts reſtores every thing to the 
Church of which it had been depriyed, indemnifies 
thoſe; who had ſuffered, honours the paſtors ex- 
ceedingly, recommends. to governors of provinces 
to promote the goſpel, and though he will neither 
oblige them nor any others to profeſs it, yet he 
forbids them to make uſe of the. ſacrifices com- 
monly made by prefects, he erects Churches ex- 
ceedingly ſumptuous and ornamental, with diſtinc- 
tions of the parts correſponding in ſome meaſure to 
thoſe in Solomon's Temple, diſcovers with much 
zeal the ſepulchre of Chriſt at Jeruſalem, real or 
pretended, and honours it with a moſt expenſive 
ſacred edifice. His mother Helena fills the whole 
Roman world with her munificent acts in ſupport 
of religion, and after the erection of Churches and 
travelling from place to place to evidence her 
zeal, dies before her ſon, aged eighty years. Nor 
is the Chriſtian cauſe neglected even out of the 
bounds of the Roman empire. Conſtantine zealouſly 
pleads, in a letter to Sapor king of Perſia, for the 
Chriſtians of his dominions, he deſtroys idol tem - 
ples, prohibits impious pagan rites, puts an end to 
the ſavage fights of gladiators, ſtands up with: re- 
| ſpectful 
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ſpectful ſilence to hear the ſermon of Euſebius, bi- 
ſhopof Cæſarea, the hiſtorian, futniſhes him with the 
volumes of the Scriptures for the uſe of the churches, 
orders the obſervation of the feſtivals of martyrs, has 
prayers and reading of the Scripture at his court, 
dedicates churches with great ſolemnity, makes Chriſ- 
tian orations himſelf, one of which of a conſider- 
able length is preſerved by the hiſtorian his favourite 
bilhop, directs the ſacred obſervation of the Lord's 
day, to which he adds that of Friday alſo, the day 
of Chriſt's crucifixion, and teaches the ſoldiers of 
his army to pray by a ſhort form made for their uſe. 
lt may ſeem invidious to throw a ſhade on this 
picture; but though the abolition of Jewd, impious, 
and inhuman cuſtoms muſt have been of great 
advantage to ſociety, and the benefits of Chriſ- 
tianity compared with paganiſm to the world ap- 
pear very ſtrong by theſe means, yet all this, if 
is but form and ſha- 
As it was difficult to clear Origen of depre- 
ciating the divinity of Chriſt," fo it is ſtill more 
difficult to exculpate Zuſedies with whom he was 
a favourite author. Not to anticipate what will 
more properly paſs under examination hereafter, 
there ſeems in him and ſome of his friends, and 
probably in the emperor himſelf, a dilpoſition to 
have been ſilently foſtered, of leſening the honours 
of the ſon of God. In his oration at the dedica- 
tion of the church at Tyre, he diſtinguiſhes between 
the firſt and the ſecond cauſe, and ſeems very care- 
ful to give che ſupreme title excluſively to the Fa- 
ther. His ſermons breathe little of Chriſtianity, ſo 
far as I have ſeen them. He largely aſſigns various 
cauſes for the coming of Chriſt into the world, and 
though among theſe he gives ſome place to the 
work of redemprion and ſacrifice for ſin, he ſpeaks 
off chem ſlightly, and as it were, by the bye. L have 
obſerved 
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obſerved alſo that, in one place of his writings, he 
ſpeaks in a very ſubordinate manner of the Holy 
Ghoſt, though it muſt be confeſſed, he is ſo rheto- 
rical,” and indiſtin& in his theological diſcourſes, 
that .it is difficult to extract any determinate pro- 
poſitions from him. 
But the great defectiveneſs of doctrine failed not 
to influence the practice as uſual. External piety 
flouriſhed, monaſtic ſocieties in particular places 
were alſo growing; but faith, love, heavenly mind- 
edneſs, appear very rare; yet among the poor and 
obſcure Chriſtians I hope there was far more god- 
linefs, than could be ſen at courts, and among bi- 
ſhops and perſons of eminence. The doctrine of 
real converſion was very much loſt, or external bap- 
tiſm was placed in its ſtead; and the true doctrine 
of juſtification by faith, and the true practical uſe 
of a crucified Saviour for troubled conſciences, were 
ſcarce to be ſeen at this time. There was much 
outward religion, but this could not make men 
faints in heart and life. The worſt part of the cha- 
rater of Conſtantine is, that as he grew older, he 
grew more culpable, oppreſſive in his own family, 
oppreſſive to the government, oppreſſive by eaſtern 
ſuperfluous magnificence, and the facts to be diſ- 
played will ſhew, how little true humility and charity 
were now known in the Chriſtian world, while ſu- 
perſtition and ſelf- righteouſneſs were making vigor- 
ous ſhoots, and the real Goſpel of Chriſt was hidden 
from men who profeſſed it. 
The ſchiſm of the Donatiſts, as its hiſtory throws 
ſome light on the manners of Chriſtians, will de- 
ſerve a few words in this place. During the ceſſa- 
tion of the perſecution in the Weſt, while it raged 
ſtill in the Eaſt, on the death of Menſurius biſhop 
of Carthage, a council of neighbouring biſhops was 
called, for the appointment of his ſucceſſor. The 
Vol. II. D council 
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council was thinner than had been uſual, by the 
management of Botrus and Celeſiu's, two perſons 
who aſpired to the office, whoſe ambition was how- 
ever diſappointed, the election falling on Cæcilian 
the deacon. All that was effential in the appoint- 
ment of a biſhop was obſerved in this tranſaction ; 
for Cæcilian had confeſſedly the ſuffrage of the whole 
church. The two difappointed perſons proteſted 
againſt the election, and were joined by Lucilla, a 
rich lady, who for a long time before had been too 
haughty to ſubmit to diſcipline. One Donatus of 
Caſæ nugræ, who had been a ſchiſmatic before this 
time, offered himſelf as the chief of the faction. A 
number of biſhops co- operated with him, piqued 
that they had not been called to tlie ordination of 
Czcihan. Seventy biſhops, a number of whom 
had been traditors*, met thus together at Carthage, 
to depoſe Czcilian. 

The reader will conceive in a ſtrong light, how 
corrupt the paſtors of the African church muſt have 
been at that time, when ſuch a number met to im- 
poſe a my on the church of Carthage n the 
general ſenſe of the Chriſtians at that place, and 
were at the ſame time unable to object any one 
crime, or ſupport the leaſt material accuſation againſt 
the paſtor who had the hearts of the people. Yet 
they perſevered, and ordained one Majorinus a ſer- 
vant of the factious lady, who to ſupport the ordi- 
nation gave large ſums of money, which the biſhops 
divided among themſelves. | 

Such is the origin of the famous Donatiſt 
{chiſm, the ſecond claſs of diſſenters who have ap- 
peared 1n the records of the church ; but as in their 
origin, ſo in their manners and ſpirit all along they 

| ſeem 
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ſeem unworthy to be compared with the firſt claſs, 
the Novatian, which ſtill exiſted. With theſe laſt 
a degree of real ſpirituality exiſted, with the former 
there does not appear to have been any *. 

It -would be tedious to enter into a detail of 
Conſtantine's proceedings with reſpect to this ſect. 
Undoubtedly he had a great reſpe& for whatever 
he conceived to be Chriſtian. With much can- 
dour and patience he examined and re-examined 
the caſe of this people; and the iſſue was conſtantly 
to their diſgrace. They ſtirred up magiſtrates to 
deprive the Chriſtian paſtors of the benefit of the 
imperial laws, which exempted them from public 
offices, and endeavoured to deprive them of their 
churches, till the emperor was at laſt provoked to 
confiſcate the places of their afſemblies. Silvanus, 
one of the Donariſt biſhops, being convicted of having 
delivered up the veſſels of the church, and of being 
ſimoniacally ordained a biſhop, and of having de- 
prived the Chriſtians of their church, was ſent into 
baniſhment with ſome others of the faction. Yet 
ſuch was the kindnefs of Conſtantine toward the 
Chriſtian name, that he recalled them from their 
baniſhment, and granted religious toleration to the 
party, of which lenity they continued to make an 
unworthy uſe. 

How corrupt is human nature! the church has 
outward peace, and even proſperity. Vet feuds, 
contentions, and the moſt unworthy ſpirit of avarice 
and ambition appear very prevalent. So ungrate- 
ful were men for that admirable adminiſtration of 
Providence, which as we have ſeen took place in 
their-fayour. Another ſcourge ſeemed quickly ne- 
oeſſary, a ſcourge generated from their own vices 
indeed, though 3 of divine appointment for 
the chaſjiſement of the church. Satan ſaw his time; 

pure 
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pure doctrinal truth was now too commonly mere 
{peculation. Men were ripe for a perverſion of doc- 
trine. Lower or ambiguous views of Chriſt were 
ſecretly riſing amidft the Platonic ſtudies of learned 
men. Origen gave the firſt handle; Euſebius the 
hiſtorian with cautious prudence was fomenting the 
evil. And at length a bold and open aſſault was 
made againſt the Deity of the Son of God, and per- 
ſecution was flirred up againſt Chriſtians by thoſe 
who wore the Chriſtian name. The people of God 
were exerciſed, refined, and improved, while the 
Chriſtian world at large was torn in pieces with vio- 
lence, intrigue, and ſcandalous animoſities, to the 
grief of all, who loved the Son of God, and walked 
in his ways in godly ſimplicity. 
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CHAP. III. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE ARIAN CONTROVERSY 
TILL THE DEATH OF CONSTANTINE X. 


23 biſhop of Alexandria, had ſuffered 
martyrdom under the Diocleſian perſecution. 
Numbers had recanted at that time to ſave their 
lives, and among the reſt, Meletius, an Egyptian 
biſhop. This man was of a ſchiſmatical and en- 
terpriſing ſpirit, and having been depoſed by Peter 
before his martyrdom, he ſeparated himſelf, con- 
tinued biſhop on his own plan, ordained others, and 
gave riſe to the third ſpecies of Diſſenters: THAT is 
the proper name of the Meletian party; for they 
are not charged with corruption in their doctrine. 
Nor was this the only perſon who diſturbed the 
Church, and exerciſed the patience of Peter. Arius 
of Alexandria, in his beginnings, was a promiſing 
character, but on the appearance of the Meletian 
party, he eſpouſed their cauſe. Sometime after, he 
left it, and reconciled himſelf to Peter, and was by 
him ordained deacon : but condemning the biſhop's 
ſeverity in rejecting the Meletian baptiſm, and ex-. 
hibiting a reſtleſs and factious ſpirit, he was again 
expelled from the Church: after which Peter was 
called to his reſt by martyrdom ; he was, like Cy- 
prian, too ſevere in rejecting the baptiſm of Schiſ- 
matics and Heretics, but his zeal was doubtleſs from 
a deſire of preſerving the uniformity of Chriſtian 
faith, and he did not live to ſee ſtill ftronger proofs 
of that turbulent and contentjous ſpirit in his dea- 
con, which has rendered the name of Arius ſo fa- 
mous in hiſtory, | 
= Achi 
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Achillas had ſucceeded to the biſhopric, and from 
him Arms, by ſubmiſſions, again obtained favour. 
Underſtanding and capacity will command reſ- 
pect, and theſe were undoubtedly poſſeſſed by Arius 
in a great degree. He was by nature formed to 
deceive. In his behaviour and manner of life he 
was ſevere and grave: In his perſon tall and vene- 
rable; and in his dreſs almoſt monaſtic. He was 
agreeable and captivating in converſation, and well 
ſkilled in logic and all the improvements of the hu- 
man mind, then faſhionable in the world *. 

Such was the famous Arius, who gave name to 
one of the moſt powerful hereſies which ever afflict- 

| ed the Church of Chriſt, and of whom Cicero's 
8 words, with little variation, in his maſterly character 
of Catiline , might be delivered, had he not poſ- 
ſeſſed ſome apparent virtues, he would not have been 
able to form ſo great a deſign, nor to have proved 
ſo formidable an adverſary.” He, who does much 
miſchief in deceiving ſouls, muſt at leaſt. have a fair 
appearance of morals. Paul of Samoſata wanted 
this, and he glittered only as the inſect of a day. 

Achillas advanced Arms to the office of Preſby- 
ter, which in that Church was more important than 
in others, becauſe each preſbyter had a diſtinct con- 

tion of his own, and was not ſent up and 
down to different Churches, at the diſcretion of the 
biſhop, as the general practice had been in the pri- 
mitive Church. This practice, however, in time 
gave way to the Alexandrian cuſtom. Alexander, 
the ſucceſſor of Achillas, under Conſtantine, treat- 
ed Arius with reſpect, and appeared very backward 
to cenſure him for his dangerous ſpeculations in re- 
Al £54 21% 4 | gion. 
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ligion. The pride of reaſoning ſeduced the preſby- 
ter to aſſert *, that there was a time when the Son of 
God was not, that' he was capable of virtue or of 
vice, and that he was a creature, and mutable as 
creatures are. Whilſt he was infinuating theſe 
things, the eaſineſs of Alexander in tolerating ſuch 
notions was found fault with in the Church. Ne- 
ceſſity rouſed him at length, however unwilling, to 
contend, and in diſputing before Arius and the reſt 
of his clergy, + he affirmed that there was an union 
in the trinity. Arius thinking that the biſhop in- 
troduced Sabellianiſm, eagerly maintained the ex- 
treme which is oppoſite to that hereſy, and ſaid, © if 
the Father begat the Son, the begotten had a begin- 
ning of exiſtence ; hence it was evident there was 4 
time when he was not.” 

I have given the narration from the two hiſto, 
rians rather with a view to connect and reconcile 
them, than from a conviction that this diſpute aroſe 
from Alexander's zeal to withſtand the growth of 
Arianiſm. For it might have originated from his 
orthodox zeal in general, before Arius had yet diſ- 
tinctly broached his notions. Be that as it may, 
Arius evidently ſplit on the common rock of all 
hereſies, a deſire of explaining by our reaſon the 
modes of things which we are required to believe 
on divine teſtimony alone. Many of the clergy 
joined the diſputatious preſbyter, and it was no 
longer in Alexander's power to prevent a ſolemn 
cognizance of the cauſe, He was himſelf cautious 
and flow in his proceedings 4, while many perſons 
of a grave caſt, and able and eloquent, like Arius, 
eſpouſed and foſtered the infant hereſy. Arius preach- 
ed diligently at his Church, diffuſed his opinions in 
all companies, and gained over many of the common 
people; a number of women who had profeſſed 

| virginity 
* Sozamen, B. I. c. 15. Þ Socrates, 1. 5, t Sozomen, x. 5. 
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virginity eſpouſed his cauſe; and Alexander ſaw 
the antient doctrine of the Church undermined 
continually , Lenient meaſures and argumenta- 
tive. methods having been tried in vain, he ſum- 
moned a ſynod of biſhops, who met at Alexandria, 
condemned Arius's doctrine, and expelled him from 
the Church, with nine of his adherents. | 

What Arius really held may be diſtinctly ſtated 
from the concurrent teſtimony of friends and ene- 
mies. Already ſome ſecret and ambiguous at- 
tempts had been made to leſſen the idea of the di 
vinity of the Son of God. While his eternity was 
admitted by Euſebius the hiſtorian, he yet was not 
willing to own him co-equal with the Father. 
Arius went greater lengths: he ſaid, That the Son 
proceeded out of a ſtate of non-· exiſtence; that he was 
not before he was made; that he, who is without 
beginning, has ſet his Son as the beginning of things 
that are made, and that God made one, whom he 
called Word, Son, and Wiſdom, by whom he did 
create us, From theſe, and ſuch like expreſſions, 
it is evident what Arianiſm properly is: for the 
epiſtle of Arius himſelf , preſerved by Theodoret, 
repreſents his views in the ſame manner as his ad- 
verſaries have done, and proves that no injuſtice 
was done to him in this reſpect . 


It 
 * Thedd. B. I, c. 2. See Cave's Life of Athanaſius. 

+ Theod, B. I. c. 5. | 

t I ſhall give the reader the epiſtle at length, that he may 
Judge for himſelf, though ſome parts of it are of no eonſequence 
with reſpect to the controverſy. I believe, It is the only frag- 
ment we have of his writings, and it is therefore the moſt authen- 
tic of all records, to decide the queſtion, what Arianiſm is. 

The Epiſtle of Arius to Euſebius, Biſhop of Nicomedia. 
To my moſt defirable lord, the faithful man of God, the ar- 
thodox Euſebius, Arius perſecuted by father Alexander unjuſtly, 
for the ſake of truth, which conquers all thiugs, of which you are 
the defender; joy in the Lord. My father Ammonius coming 


to 
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It is an eaſy thing to ſay here, that filence and cha- 
rity would have been the beſt means of preſerving 
peace on all ſides: but thenthis mode of ſpeaking ſup- 
poſes that the controverſy was frivolous. No real 
Chriſtian can think it unimportant, whether his Sa- 
vicur be believed to be the Creator or a creature. 
The ſoul is of too great conſequence for men to ha- 
zard its falvation on they know not what. And it 
then appeared to all humbleandcharitableChriſtians, 


that 


to Nicomedia, it appeared to me my duty to addreſs you by 
him, and at the ſame time to inform your rooted charity and 
kind diſpoſition, which you have towards the brethren, for the 
ſake of God and his Chriſt, that the biſhop harraſſes and perſe- 
cutes us greatly, and moves every machine againſt us, ſo as even 
to expel us from the city as Acheiſts, becauſe we agree not with 
him who publicly ſays, 22 God, always the Son: at the 
ſame time the Father, at the ſame time the Son: the Son co- 
exiſts with God without being begotten: he is always begotten, 
yet unbegotten : God does not precede the Son in thought, not 
for a moment: always God, always the Son: the Son exiſts 
from God himſelf.” And when Euſebius your brother in 
Cæſarea, and Theodotus, and Paulinus, and Athanaſius , and 
Gregory, and Aetius, and all the biſhops in the eaſt, ſaid, that 
God, who had no beginning, exiſted before the Son, they were 
condemned, except only Philogonius, and Ellanicus, and Ma- 
carius, heretical unlearned men, ſome of whom call the Son an 
eructation, others a projection, others begotten together with 
him. We bannot bear to hear theſe impieties, were the heretics 
to threaten us with ten thouſand deaths. But what we ſay and 
think, we have both taught and do teach; That the Son is not 
unbegctten, nor a part of the unbegotten, by any means, nor of 
any fubje& matter; but that by will and counſel he exiſted be- 
fore the times and the ages, full God, only begotten, not mixed 
with any thing heterogeneous, and before he was begotten, or 
created, or defined, or founded, uE was NOT; for he was not 
unbegotten. We are perſecuted becauſe we fay THz 50Nn HATH 
A BEGINNING ; but God is without beginning. For this we are 
perſecuted, and becauſe we ſay, that the Son is from NON · Exis r- 
xx E, and thus we ſaid, becauſe he is not part of God, nor of any 

ſubject matter: for this we are perſecuted : the reſt you know. 
1 pray that you may be ftrong in the Lord, remembering our 

ictions. 


Not the famous Athanaſius. 
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that to perſiſt in blaſpheming God was at leaſt as 
practical an evil as to derbi in drunkenneſs and 
theft. All theſe found themſelves obliged to join 
with Alexander againſt Arius. Silence was a vice 
in this caſe, though it can never be enough lament- 
ed how little care was taken of humility and cha- 
rity, of both which the exerciſe is perfectly conſiſ- 
rent with the ſincere zeal for. the doctrine of the tri- 
nity ; but true religion itſelf was low ; the face of the 
Church was *« fullied and diſnonoured, yet ſtill divine.“ 
And amidſt the numbers who, from faſhion, pre · 
judice, or worſe motives, joined with the Alexan- 
rian biſhop, we muſt look for thoſe, though the 
are hard to be found, who feared God, a whol: 
hiſtory alone is the ſubject before us. The princi- 
ples of Arius exclude him and his followers, and by 
the fulleſt light of antiquity their actions exchude 
them alſo | 
The Chriſtian world was now the ſcene” of ani- 
moſity and contention. The orthodox and the 
heretical did each their utmoſt to ſupport their ſeve · 
ral pretenfions : practical religion was too much for- 
I by both, and the former from the want, or at 
eaſt from the very low ſtate of experimental religion, 
were deprived of the very beſt method of ſupporting 
the truth, by ſhewing its neceſſary connection with 
the foundation of true piety and virtue. The Gen- 
tiles beheld and triumphed, and on their theatres 
ridiculed the contentions of Chriſtians, to which their 
long and grie vous provocations of their God had 
juſtly expoſed them. Alexander repeatedly, in let- 
ters and appeals, maintained his cauſe, and ſo far as 
ſpeculative argumentation can do it, he proved his 
point from the Scriptures, while Arius ftrengthened 
himſelf by forming alliances with various =) 


* T uſe the language of the times in calling the Pagan world 
Gentiles. ya 
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and particularly with Euſebius of Nicomedia *, who 
ſupported Arianiſm with all his might, who had 
been tranſlated from Berytus in Syria, and who by 
living in the metropolis, (for there Conſtantine reſided 
much) had an opportunity of ingratiating himſelf 
with the emperor. Near an hundred biſhops in 
a ſecond ſynod at Alexandria condemned Anus, 
who was now obliged to quit that place, and try 
to gain ſupporters in other parts of the empire. 


In the year 324 Conſtantine being at Nicodemia, A. P. 
and intending to make a farther progreſs into the 324- 


the Eaſt, was prevented by the news of theſe con- 
tentions. So important were Chriſtian affairs now 
grown, at a time when it is with difficulty we can 
find any eminent ſpirit of genuine piety. The em- 
peror ſincerely ſtrove to make up the breach; for 
his regard for Chriſtianity in general was doubtleſs 
ſincere; but it is not in eccleſiaſtical proceedings 
that we can diſcover any trace of that penetration 
and diſcernment for which in civil ſtory he is ſo 
juſtly renowned. He wrote both to Alexander 
and Arius, blamed both, exprefled his defire for 
their agreement, and explained nothing. He ſent 
the letter by Hoſius biſhop of Corduba, one whoſe 
faith and piety had been diſtinguiſhed in the late 
rc en Hoſius endeavoured to make up the 
reach; but it was impoſſible. The two parties 
were formed, and were determined; worldly motives 
were too predominant in both to admit of an ea; 
compromiſe; and it was not in the power of thols 
who loved both truth and peace to ſacrifice the 
latter to the former, conſiſtently with a good con- 
ſcience, however ſincerely deſirous they muſt have 
been of promoting both. For the object of con- 
tention was not a. trifle, but a fundamental in re- 

ligion. 
Con- 


He muſt not be confounded with Euſebius of Cæſarea the 
hiſtorian, 
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Conſtantine now took the reſolution of ſummon- 
ing the aid of the whole Chriſtian Church, and the 
Nicene council calls for our attention. 
The biſhops, collected from all parts of the 


Chriſtian world, met at Nice in Bithynia: and their 


number, according to the account of Athanaſius, 
who was preſent, amounted to three hundred and 
eighteen. Of theſe, if we may believe Philoſtor- 
gius the Arian Hiſtorian, twenty-two eſpouſed the 


cauſe of Arius, others make the minority ſtill leſs. 


Be that as it may, as many Preſbyters were there 


beſides the Biſhops, it is not probable, that the 


A. D. 
325. 


whole number of perſons aſſembled in the council 
was leſs than fix hundred. 

They met in the year 32 5, being tranſported to 
Nice in public conveyances at the emperor's ex- 


Nicene pence, and maintained at his coſt, while they reſided 


coun- 


cu, 


there. 

Before the immediate buſineſs of the ſynod was 
entered upon, their attention was engaged by the 
attempts of ſome Gentile philoſophers, who appear- 
ed among them; ſome with a deſign to ſatisfy their 
curiofity concerning Chriſtianity itſelf, others wiſh- 
ing to involve the Chriſtians in a cloud of verbal 
fubtilties, and to enjoy the mutual contradictions of 
the followers of Chriſt One of them diſtinguiſhed 
hirnſelf above the reſt by the pomp and arrogancy of 
his pretenfions, and derided the Clergy as ignorant 


and illiterate. On this occaſion an old Chriſtian, 


who had ſuffered with magnanimous conftancy du- 
ring the late perſecutions, though unacquainted 
with logical forms, undertook to contend with 
the philoſopher: Thoſe who were more earneſt to 
gratify curioſity than to inveſtigate truth, endea- 
voured to raiſe a laugh at the old man's expence; 
while ſerious ſpirits were diſtreſſed to ſee a conteſt 
apparently ſo unequal. Reſpect for the man how- 
ever induced them to permit him to engage. And 
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he immediately addreſſed the philoſopher in theſe 
terms. © Hear, Philoſopher, ſays he, in the name 
of Jeſus Chriſt. There is one God the Maker 
of heaven and earth, and of all things viſible 
and inviſible, who made all theſe things by the 
power of his Word, and confirmed them by the 
holineſs of his ſpirit. This Word, whom we call 
the Son of God, compaſſionating the ſons of men 
involved in error and wickedneſs, choſe to be born 
of a woman, to converſe with men, and to die for 
them; and he will come again the Judge of all 
things which men have done in the body; that 
theſe things are ſo, we believe in ſimplicity: do not 
then labour in vain, ſeeking to confute things which 
ought to be received by faith, and inveſtigating the 
manner in which theſe things may or may not be: 
but if thou believeſt, anſwer me, now that I aſk 
thee.” Struck with this plain authoritative addreſs, 
the philoſopher ſaid, I do believe;” with pleaſure 
owned himſelf vanquiſhed, confeſſed that he em- 
braced the fame ſentiments with the old man, and 
adviſed the other philoſophers to do the ſame, 
twearing that he was changed by adivine influence, 
and was moved by an energy which he could not 
explain *. 0 
Men will draw their concluſions from this ſtory, 
according to their different taſtes and views. A 
lelf· ſufſicient reaſoner will deſpiſe the inſtruction it 
contains; but he who thinks with St. Paul, will 
conſider the whole ſtory as no mean comment on his 
words, that your “ faith ſhould not ſtand in the wiſ- 
dom of men, but in the powerof God,” nor will he 
much regard the prudence of thoſe who labour to 
accommodate Chriſtian ideas to the ſpirit of unbe- 
lievers, by which they only weaken themſelves, and 
abate not in the leaſt the enmity of their oppoſers. 
They will think it better to go forth in ſimple de- 
pendance 


* Sozomen, B. I. d. 18. 
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pendance on God, truſting that he will bleſs his 
own word with victorious energy. Such know 
that even in our own times, there want not in- 
ſtances of converſions of the ſame kind; and thoſe 
who are {till diſpoſed to object, ſhould at leaft be 
told, that the ſtory has all the proper marks of hiſ- 
torical credibility, whatever —— they may be 
pleaſed to draw from it. 
I fear we ſhall not find in the whole Nicene bu- 
ſineſs ſo inſtructive a narrative. The Emperor 
himſelf came to the ſynod, and exhorted them to 
peace and unanimity. A number of mutual accu- 
ſations having been prefented to him, he threw 
them all into the fire, proteſting that he had not 
read one of them, and charged them to forbear and 
forgive one another. After this very candid and 
geherous procedure, he gave them leave to enter di- 
rectly on the buſineſs of the ſynod. They can- 
vaſfed the doctrine of Arius, extracted his propo- 
fitions out of his own writings, and argued the fab. 
jet with great vehemence; Conſtantine himſe}t 
acting as moderator, and endeavouring to bring 
them to perfect agreement. But it ſoon appeared, 

that without ſome explanatory terms, deciſivel 
pointing out what the Scriptures had revealed, it 
was impoſſible to guard againſt the ſubtilties of the 
Arians. Did the Trinitarians affert, that Chriſt 
was God? the Arians allowed it, but in the ſame 
ſenſe as holy men and angels are ſtyled Gods in Scrip- 
ture. Did they affirm that he was truly God? the 
others allowed, that he was made ſo by God. 
Did they affirm that the Son was naturally of God? 
it was granted : for even we, ſaid they, are of God, of 
whom are all things. Was it affirmed, that the Son was 
the power, wiſdom, and image of the Father? we ad- 
mit it, replied the others, for we alſo are ſaid to be 
the image and glory of God. Such is the account * 
which 

* See Caves Life of Athanaſius, 
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which Athanaſius gives of the diſputations. He 
was at that time Deacon of the church of Alexan- 
dria, and ſupported his Biſhop with ſo much ac- 
curacy and Rena of argument, as to lay the 
foundation of that fame, which he afterwards ac- 
quired by his zeal in this controverly. What could. 
che Trinitarians do in this ſituation? to leave the 
matter undecided was to do nothing; to confine 
themſelves merely to Scripture- terms, was to ſuffer 
the Arians to explain the doctrine in their own way, 
and to reply nothing. Undoubtedly they had a 
right to comment according to their own judgment, 
as well as the Arians; and they did ſo in the follow- 
ing manner. They collected together the paſſages of 
Scripture, which repreſent the Divinity of the Son 
God, and obſerved that taken together they amount- 
ed to a proof of his being of the s AMR $UBSTANCE 
WITH THE FATHER, opouruvs. That creatures were 
indeed ſaid to be of God, becauſe not exiſting of 
themſelyes, they had their beginning from him, 
but that the Son was peculiarly of the Father, be- 
ing of his ſubſtance, as begotten of him. 

It behoves every one who is deſirous of knowing 
ſimply the mind of God from his own word to de- 
termine for. himſelf, how far their interpretation of 
Scripture was true. The Council however was, 
by the majority before ſtated, convinced, that this 
was a fair explanation, and that the Arian uſe of 
the terms, God, true God, and the like, was a mere 
deception, becauſe they affixed to them ideas, which 
the Scriptures would by no means admit. So the 
moſt pious Chriſtians have thought in all ages ſince. 
But to cenſure the council for introducing a new 
term, when all that was meant by it was to express 
their meaning of the Scriptures, however faſhion- 
able, appears unreaſonable to the laſt degree. To 
ſay, that they ought to have confined themſelves to 

Io ONLY the 
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the very words of Scripture, when the Arians had 
firſt introduced their own gloſs, ſeems much the 
fame, as to ſay that the Trinitarians had not the 
fame right with the Arians to expreſs their own in- 
rerpretation of Scripture, ard in their own language. 
The great patron of the Arians was Euſebius of 
Nicomedia, who wrote a letter to the council, in 
which he found fault with the idea of the Son of 
God being uncreated. The whole Arian party 
preſented alſo their confeſſion of faith. Both that 
and the letter of Euſebius were condemned as he- 
retical. The venerable Hoſius of Corduba was 
appointed to draw up a Creed, which 1s in the main 
the ſame that 1s called the Nicene Creed to this day. 
Tt ſoon received the ſanction of the Council, and of 
Conſtantine himſelf, who declared, that whoever 
refuſed to comply with the decree, ſhould be ba- 
niſhed. Euſebius of Cæſarea, the hiſtorian, ex- 
preſſed for ſome time his doubts concerning the 
term conſubſtantial. He obſerved in a letter which 
he wrote on this occaſion to his church, that 
all the michief had ariſen from the uſe of un- 
ſcriptural terms, and that he at laſt ſubſcribed 
to the term for the ſake of peace. It would un- 
doubtedly be unjuſt to accuſe this great man of Ari- 
aniſm. Yet why was he ſo much diſpoſed to fa- 
vour Arius, by writing to Alexander, as if he had 
been wronged? why ſo diſpoſed to join afterwards, 
as we ſhall fee, againſt Athanaſius? The truth is, 
he feems to have held a middle notion, that the 
Son of God was from eternity, but not Jehovah, the 
very {ame notion which was revived by the famous 
Dr. ClarkpCxplained in his Scripture doctrine of 
the Trinity, and I think very ſolidly confuted by 

Dr. Waterland in his reply“. 
e From 
This is what is commonly called high Arianiſm, and ſecretly 
grows among us, the more ſo, becauſe not diſtinctly — — 
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From the opinion of Euſebius thus aſcertained. 
one may form an idea of Conſtatine's creed, uf he 
had any diſtinct one in his mind. Undoubtedly 
Euſebius was his great favourite, and moulded his 
imperial diſciple, as he pleaſed. But let his opinions 
have been what tliey may, he ſeems to have been no 
ſtiekler for any thing except peace and uniformity. 
Never was a council more free from political impe- 
diments. The biſhops undoubtedly ſpake their ſen- 
timents without reſerve in general: and Conſtan- 
tine was diſpoſed to give his ſanction to any creed, 
to which the majority ſhould agree. We have 
here then the teſtimony of nearly the whole Chriſ- 
tian world in favour of the doctrine of the proper 
Deity of the Son of God, a teſtimony free, un- 
biaſſed, and unreſtrained. How can this be 
accounted for but hence, that they followed 
the plain ſenſe of Scripture and of the church in 
preceding ages? As to the connection between 
church and {tate and the propriety of civil penal - 
ties in matters of religion, I may find a more pro- 
per place to dwelt upon thoſe ſubjects hereafter. 

Arius was / depoſed, excommunicated, and for- 
bidden to enter Alexandria. The minority at firſt 
refuſed to ſubſcribe, but being adviſed to yield at 
length by Conſtantia their patroneſs, the emperor's 
fiſter, they conſented. But by the omiſfion of a ſingle 

WIauWr/. . IO NONE ar letter 
becauſe it is conſiſtent with ſome ſort of Trinitarian doctrine. It 
is doubtleſs the moſt ſpecious of all herefies ; hat two queſtions 
its defenders ſeem incapable of anſwering : 1. why Chriſt is ſo often 
called Jehovah, the felfexiftent God in Scripture? 2. how they can 
clear themſelves of the charge of holding more Gods than one? 

* Not a few of the Nicene fathers bore on their bodies the 
marks of the Lord Jeſus. Paul Biſhop of Neocæſarea at the 
banks of Euphrates, had been debilitated by the application of 
hot iron to both his hands: others ap there deprived of 


their right eyes, others deprived of their legs. A crowd of 


* in truth were ſeen collected into one body. Theodoret, 
0 ; Cc. 7 by. 
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letter they reſerved to themſelves their own ſenſe, 
2 not that the Son is the ſame, but oaly 
of a like eſſence with the Father v. Honeſty is how - 
ever always reſpectable. Out of twenty-two Arian 
biſhops, two were found who perſiſted in refuſing. 
Secundus of Ptolemais, and Theonas of Marma- 
rica, the former of whom | bluntly rebuked the 
courtly Euſebius of Nicomedia for his diſſimulation. 
Arius and his aſſociates were baniſhed into Illyricum. 

The Meletian controveſy was alſo ſettled. Me- 
letius was permitted to live in bis own Cty, with 
the title of biſhop, but without authority. His 
ſect was indulged in {ome degree, and continued a 
long time after in the church. The diſpute con- 
cerning Eaſter was likewiſe finally adjufted in this 
council. 

The canons appointed by this famous —— 
will deſerve a remark or two, as at leaſt 
give us ſome idea of the ſtate and ſpirit of Chil 
tian religion at that time. 

One of them forbids clergymen to make them- 
ſelves eunuchs; which ſhews that there were then 
inſtances of the ſame miſguided zeal, which Oragen 
in early lie had exhibited. Another forbids the 
ordination of new converts, and ide by 
that well known .canon of ſtill hi authority, 
not a novice, leſt being liſted up with pride be fall 
into the condemnation of the devil.“ A third pro- 
vides for the chaſtity of the _ The council 
were even proceeding to reftrain thoſe of them who 


| had wives from cohabiting with them, after their 


ordination; but were checked by Paphnutias a bi- 
hop of Thebais, who had loſt an eye during the 
late perſecutions. He had himſelf been. brought 
up in a monaſtery from his childhood, and was re- 
nowned 

Not oHeονο , but oνοαο,²ĩt is remarkable, that e d 


city of theirs is recorded by Philoſtorgius the Arian 
See Cave's Life of A 
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nowned for the purity of his manners. He ob- 
ſerved that it was luffclent, for a man once ordained 
to be prohibited ta marry, but that he ought not 
to be ſeparated from the wife whom he had married 
when alayman. The authority of a perſon ſo emi- 
nent in ſanctity was decifive; and this ſpecies of 
ſuperſtition, which had already made conſiderable 
advances, was ſtopped for the preſent in its career. 
Moreover ſome care was taken in this council againſt 
the progreſs of covetouſneſs in the clergy by the pro- 
hibition of the practice of uſury. Tranſlations alſo 
either of biſhops, prieſts, or deacons ſrom one city 
to another were forbidden. Euſebius of Nicomedia 
had been removed from Berytus, and the abule be- 
gan to grow into a cuſtom. In all theſe caſes, a de · 
lire of preſerving purity of manners in the church, 
though not in all points regulated with diſcretion, is 
obſervable, The fame remark may be extended to 
another canon, which regulates the reception of peni- 
tent apoſtates, by directing that they ſhall continue 
three years among the auditors, and ſhall proſtrate 
themſelves ſeven years. Adiſtinction alſo is made be- 
tween thoſe, whoevinced by good works the ſincerity of 
repentance, and thoſe who appeared indifferent, and 
were merely formal in compliance with the rules of 
the church. And greater rigour of penance is pre- 
ſeribed to the latter d. 2.22 
Theſe things ſhew that the fear of God was by no 
means extinct. Diſcipline, which had been relaxed 
toward the cloſe of the laſt century, was revived, 
and the predominant ſpirit of fuperſtition carried it, 
as formerly, into too great an extreme. Our age, 
which has loſt almoſt all diſcipline in church-affairs, 
can ſcarce appreciate aright the merit of theſe rules, 
on account of the ſtrength of its prejudices againſt 
all reftraints. ' 
Liberty was allowed to the Novatians alſo to re- 
; turn 
Fleury, B. XI. 16. K 2 
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turn to the communion of the general church, nor 
was it inſiſted on, that they ſhould be re-baptized, 
ſince they held nothing contrary to the funda- 
mentals of godlineſs. With reſpect to the followers 
of Paul of Samoſata, called Paulianiſts, ſome of 
which ſtill ſubſiſted, it was required, that if they 
were admitted again into the church, they ſhould 
be re-baptized, becauſe they did not baptize in the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt. 
So accurately did they diſtinguiſh between a here- 
tic and a ſchiſmatic, between eſſentials and circum- 
ſtantials. Apoſtolical diſcerament and piety, in 
no contemptible degree, animated the ſpirits of 
the Nicene fathers, notwithſtanding the decline of 
piety from the primitive times. Conſtantine, zeal- 
ous for a pacific uniformity, had invited Aceſius a 
Novatian biſhop to the council, and aſked him whe- 
ther he aſſented to the decrees concerning the faith, 
and the obſervation of Eaſter. The council, ſays 
he, has decreed nothing new concerning theſe things, 
So I have always underſtood the church has received 
even from the times of the Apoſtles. Why then, 
fays the emperor,' do you ſeparate yourſelf from our 
communion? Becauſe, replied Aceſius, we think 
that to apoſtatize is the “ fin unto death,” and that 
thoſe who are guilty of it ought never to be reſtored 
to the communion of the church, though they are 
to be invited to repentance, and to be left to God, 
who alone has the power of forgiving fins. Con- 
ſtantine, who ſaw that his views were impracticably 
ſevere, ſaid, © ſet up a ladder, Acefius, and climb 
up to heaven by yourſelf.” T | | 
- Socrates * tells us, that he had this from a very 
credible old perſon, who had ſeen theſe things done 
in the council, He means moſt probably the No- 
vatian diſſenter, with whom he was intimately ac- 
quainted. Candour and moderation appear very 
[1 4 viſible 
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viſible in Socrates as an hiſtorian, and render him 
as credible a writer as any guide of thoſe times. 
On this very reſpectable evidence then it is manifeſt, 
that a Novatian biſhop, whoſe paſſions could no way 
be heated by the internal contentions of the general 
church, believed the common doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, and believed that it had always been common. 
The narrowneſs of the Novatian principle of diſſent 
prevented not the ſoundneſs of his faith and the ge- 
neral integrity of his mind. Nor is there any 
blemiſh laid to the charge of this people, except 
exceſſive ſeverity. And it ought to be acknow- 
to the honour of Conſtantine and the Nicene 
fathers, that while they exercifed ſeverity in civil 
matters towards heretical members of their own 
church, they allowed and continued the religious 
toleration of the Novatians in its full extent. 
But we have ſurely in this caſe an additional 
jowee of the antiquity of the Nicene faith. We 
in what light the matter appeared to a plain 
honeſt man, who had no concern in the commo- 
tions of the tumes, who had nothing to obtain or to 
loſe for himſelf in the conteſt, whoſe character ap- 
pears unſullied, and who moſt probably was a pi- 
ous perſon. He has no doubt what the common 
creed of the church was, and though a ſeparatift; 
he affirms that ſhe had always held the proper Di- 
vinity of Jeſus Chriſt. I do not find that the ſe- 
cond ſet of diſſenters, the Donatiſts, were called into 
this council. They continued ftill in a tolerable 
ſtate, but never ſeem to have had any effufion 
of the Divine ſpirit among them. The third ſort, 
the Meletians, ſeemed likely to be broken up by 
the death of their founder, but as he named to 
himſelf a ſucceſſor, they continued ſtill in a ſtate of 
ſeparation, though a number of them returned to 
the churcn. is Hunt ben Tre" 2g 
Three months after the diſſolution of the * 
U 58 +0! «4.1. Eu- 
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Euſebius of Nicomedia and Theognis of Nice were 
baniſhed, by the emperor's command, tor attempt- 
ing ſtill to ſupport the Arian cauſe. 0 
Alexander dying five months after his return 
home, had deſired, that Athanaſius might be ap- 
pointed his ſucceſſor. Alexandria in general join- 
ed in the ſame requeſt, which the modeſty of Atha- 
naſius reſiſted a conſiderable time. His integrity 
and his abilities however pointed him out as a pro- 
per ſucceſſor to the zealous Alexander. And he 
was at laſt ordained with the ſtrongeſt teſtimonies 
of general ſatisfaction. He was not then above 
twenty eight years of age, and he held the See forty- 
ſix years, and for that time with little intermiſſion was 
expoled to perſecution on account of his zeal againft 
Arianiſm; and it muſt be owned, that conſtancy and 
firmneſs in a cauſe were never better tried than his 
were, through the whole courſe of this period. 
After the death. of Helena, Conſtantine ſhewed 
particular kindneſs to Conſtantia his ſiſter, who was 
much led by a preſbyter ſecretly in the Arian inte- 
reſt. They perſuaded ber that Arius and his friends 
were unjuſtly condemned. She on her death-bed 
prevailed by her intreaties on Conſtantine to d. 
juſtice to theſe men. The emperor, who ſeemed as 
much a child in religious diſcernment as be was a 
man in political ſagacity, ſuffered himſelf to be im- 
r on by the ambiguous craft of Arius and his 
zend Euzows, fo as to write in their favour to the 
to the Churches *. Enfebius alſo, and. Theognis, 
by owning the Nicene faith in words, were reſtored 
to their Les The former wrote to Athanafius, 
defirwg bim to receive Arius, now returned from 
baniſhment, to communion; but in vain. Atha- 
naſius had principle, and could not fport with ſub- 
{criptions and bonds, as his adverſaries did. The 
Nicene creed had ſtill all the ſanction which 5 . 
ä tp and 
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and ſtate could give it. It was not then poſtible by 
all the artifices of ingenious and unprincipled men 
to perfuade the Chriſtian world, that the Scripture 
held what it did not, or that their fathers had all 
along thought as Arius did. Even the chiefs of 
Arianiſm had been now reſtored, not as Arians, but 
as men well affeted to the doctrine of the Trinity. 
And they attempted by fubtilty and artifice to ef- 
tabliſti at length what was impoffible to be done by 
fair argument. Derermined to ruin Athanafius if 
poſſible, they united themſelves cloſely with the 
Meletians, and infected them with their herefy. 
They procured the depoſition of Euſtathius of 
Amioch, an eloquent and learned profeffor, who 
was on unjuſt pretenees baniſhed from his See; this 
perſon, before his departure, exhorted his flock to 
be ſtedfaſt in the truth, and his words were of great 
weight with that flouriſhing Church. He and ſe- 
veral prieſts and deacons were bamſhed. The 
good man bore the will of God with meekneſs and 
patience, and died in exile at Philippi. Euſebius of 
Cezfarea and Euſtathius had ed each other in 
matters of doctrine. The vacant See was now offered 
to the former, who prudently declined it. Aſcle- 
pas of Gaza, and Eutropius of Adrianople, were 
driven alſo from their Sees. And thus white the 
- truth was ſupported in form, its friends by a vartety 
of artifices were perſecuted, and its enemies triumph 
ed. A caſe not uncommon in our own times ? men 
void of principle had every ſecular advantage, while 
thoſe, who feared God, choſe rather to ſuffer than 

ths. we * 
Among theſe Athanafius himſelf was eminently 
diſtinguithed. To recount the various turns and 
changes of his life, by no means fuits the deſign of 
this hiſtory : yet ſome account is neceſſary, that the 
reader may fee 3 yAacTrs, what fort of fruit was pro- 
duced by Trinitarian, and what by Arian principles. 
E 4 The 
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The repeated attempts of the | adverſaries of 


335. 


Athanaſius at length ſo far prevailed in prejudicin 
the mind of the Emperor, that he ordered a ſyn 
to be convened at Tyre, not to examine the princi- 
ples of the Biſhop; which even his adverſaries had 
been obliged to admit, but to inſtitute an inquiry, 
whether various crimes, with which he was charged, 


. had been really committed. In the year 335, the 


{ynod metunderthe direction of Euſebius of Cæſarea, 
and ſome other biſhops ; before whom the biſhop of 
Alexandria, attended by certain Egyptian biſhops, 
was obliged to appear. Here Potamo biſhop of He · 
raclea, who had been in priſon with Euſebius during 
the Diocleſian perſecution, enraged to ſee the latter 


on the bench, rudely addreſſed him thus: Muſt 


you, Euſebius, fit on the bench, while the innocent 
Athanaſius ſtands. to be judged at your bar? Who 
can bear ſuch proceedings? Were not you in priſon 
with me in the time of the perſecution ? I loſt an 
eye in defence of the truth; you have no wound 
to ſhew, but are both alive and whole. How got 
you out of priſon, unleſs you promiſed to ſacrifice, or 
actually did ſo?” Euſebius roſe up and diſſolved the 
meeting for that time, reproving him for his inſolence. 
Hiſtory throws no light on the ſubject of Potamo's 
aſperſions; nor does he ſeem to have had any proof 
to ſupport them. Neverthleſs Euſebius, who him - 
ſelf ſo much ſupported the calumnies vented againſt 
Athanaſius, had of all men the leaſt right to com- 
plain. He ſuffered the ſame things which he in- 
flicted on others; and Satan having deeply em- 
broiled the paſſions of men, continued thus to irri- 
tate and to inflame the Chriſtian world. f 

be heavieſt crimes were charged upon Athana- 


ſius, rebellion, oppreſſion, rape, and murder. But 
every thing appeared to be the reſult of malice. 


One caſe alone ſhall be mentioned, by which a 


judgment 
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judgment may be formed of all the reſt. He was 
ſaid to have murdered: Arſenius, a Meletian biſhop ; 
for. proof of which the accuſers produced a box, 
out of which they took a dead man's hand, daied 
and ſalted, which they affirmed to be the hand of 
Arſenius, and that it was preſerved by Athanaſius 
for magical purpoſes. The Meletians charged Ar- 
ſenius to conceal himſelf till they had effected their 
purpoſe. - The party of Euſebius of Nicomedia 
ſpread the report through the Chriſtian world, that 
Arſenius had been privately. murdered by the. biſhop 
of Alexandria, and Conſtantine himſelf, overcome 
by inceſlant 1 umportumities, was induced to order an 
inquiry to be made. 
Athanaſius had learned by his own experience, 
chat any accuſation againſt himſelf, however im- 
probable, was likely to find numerous and power- 
ful ſupports. But Providence wonderfully confut- 
ed this attempt. Arſenius, notwithſtanding the 
directions of the accuſers to keep cloſe, had pri- 
vately conveyed himſelf to Tyre, intending to be 
ſecreted there during the whole time of the fynod. 
It happened, that ſore ſervants belonging to Arche- 
laus the governor heard a rumour whiſpered, that 
Arſenius was in town, This they immediately 
told their maſter, who found him out, apprehended 
him, and gave notice to Athanaſius. The Me- 
letian tool unwilling to blaſt his employers, and 
feeling the aukwardneſs of his ſituation, at firſt de- 
nied himſelf to be Arſenius. Happily Paul the 
biſhop of Tyre, who knew the man, deprived him 
of that refuge. The day of trial being come, the 
proſecutors boaſted, that they ſhould give ocular 
demonſtration to the court of the guilt of Atha- 
nafius, and produced the dead hand. A ſhout of 
7 rung — the —_—_ Silence —— 
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made, Athanaſius aſked the judges, if any of them 
knew Arſenius ? Several affirming that they did, 
Athanaſius directs thę man to be brought into the 
court, and aſks, is this the man whom 1 murdered, 
and whoſe hand I cut off? Athanafius turns back the 
man's cloak, and ſhews one of his hands; after a 
httle pauſe, he put back the other fide of the cloak 
and ſhews the other hand. © Gentlemen, you See, 

{aid he, that Arſenius has both his hands; how: the 
accuſers came by the third hand, let them explam.” 
Thus n the Plot to the ſhame of the contri- 
vers. 

That 10 el een 
ſhould deliberately be guilty of ſuch villany, is griev- 
ous to think. But ler it be remembered, that the 
real faith of Chriſt was by thoſe, who were 
concerned in this baſe act, and that enmity to the 
doctrine of the trinity produced it. The ſtory it- 
telf deſerves alſo = preſerved as a memorable in- 
Rance of the interpoſition of Divine Providence. 

- Notwithftanding the cleareft proofs of Atha- 
nafius's f innocence, and that the whole courſe of bis 
life was extremely oppoſite'to fuch crimes as he was 
charged with, his enemies prevailed fo far, that com- 
miſſioners were ys into Egypt to examine 
the matters of which he was acculed. Yer John, 
the Meletian biſhop, the chief contriver of the plot. 
confeſted his fault to Athanaſius, and begged his 
forgiveneſs. And Arſenius himfelf renounced his 
former connections, and deſired to be received into 
communion with the Alexandrian prelate. 

„where Athanafras muſt have been beſt 

Ws... ph faithful to her prelate. Forty-feven bi- 

of that country entered a proteſt againſt the in- 

juſtice of the council, but in vain. The Arian com - 

miſſioners arrived at Aleramdrin, and endeavoured to 

ercort evidence againſt him 1 en * 
clu 
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clubs, and all engines of cruelty *. The Alex- 
andrian clergy deſired to be admitted to give 
evidence, but were refuſed. To the number 
of fifteen preſbyters and four deacons they remon- 
ftrated, but to no purpoſe. The Maræotic clergy 
took the ſame ſteps, but to no purpoſe. The dele- 
gates returned with extorted evidence to Tyre, 
whence Athanaſius, who ſaw no juſtice was to be 
had, had fled. They paſled ſentence, and depoſed 
him from his biſhopric. | 

Yet there were thoſe in the ſynod of Tyre, who 
were willing to do juſtice to the much-injured pre- 
late. Paphnutius, who has been before mentioned, 
took Maximus biſhop of Jeruſalem by the hand, 
Let us be gone,” faid he, it becomes not 

thoſe who have loft their limbs for religion, to go 
along with ſuch pernicious company. But the ma- 
jority were very differently diſpoſed. 

Athanaſius came to Conſtantinople, and deſired 
Juſtice from the emperor, and a fair trial. Conſtan- 
tine ordered the biſhops of the ſynod to appear be- 
fore him, and to give an account of what they had 
done. The greateſt part of them returned home, 
but the genius of Euſebius of Nicomedia was not 
exhauſted, and as he ſtuck at no fraud, and was 
aſhamed of no villany, he, with a few of the ſynod, 
went to Conſtantinople, and waving the old accuſa- 
tions, he brought a freſh one, namely, that Athanaſius 
had threatened to ſtop the fleet that brought corn 
from Alexandria to Conſtantinople. Conftantine was 
credulous enough to be moved by the report: the 
Arian arts prevailed at court: thoſe who uſed no 
arms but truth and honeſty were foiled for the 
preſent ; and Athanaſius was baniſhed to Treves in 


Arius, fluſhed with the facce&. of. his party, re- 
turned to Alexandria, and ſtrengthened the * 
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of the Heretics, who had long languiſhed for 
want of his abilities. The city being torn with 
inteſtine diviſions, the emperor ordered the He- 
reſiarch to come to Conſtantinople, and there to give 
an account of his conduct. That imperial city was 
now the chief ſeat of the contention. But Providence 
had given her a biſhop not unequal to the conteſt. 
This was Alexander of Conſtantinople, a man of 
eminent piety. and integrity, whoſe character at leaſt 
ſeems to have approached as near to that of a primi- 
tive Chriſtian as did that of any perſons who diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves at this period. Euſebius of Nico- 
media menaced him with depoſition and exile, unleſs 
he conſented to receive Arius into the Church. On 
the one hand, the prelate knew too well the power of 
the Arians by what they had done already; and the 
Trinitarians were fake outmatched by them in 
ſubtilty and artifice, that though victorious in ar- 
gument in the face of the whole world, with the 
council of Nice, and an orthodox emperor on their 
ſide, they yet were perſecuted and oppreſſed, and 
their enemies prevailed at court. But on the other 
hand, it behoved not a Chriſtian biſhop to conſent 
to the admiffion of a wolf, who would devour the 
ſheep, and who could agree in form to the Nicene 
faith, and yet gradually inſinuate his poiſon into 
the Church. The mind of Alexander was directed 
aright in this conjuncture. He ſpent ſeveral days 
and nights in prayer alone in his Church; the 
faithful followed his example, and prayer was made 
by the Church without ceaſing, that God would in- 
terfere on this occaſion. Conttoverſies and the arts 
of logic were omitted, and they, who believed that 
the Nicene faith was holy and of moſt intereſtin 
concern to the ſouls of men, ſincerely commit 
their cauſe to Gd. od eur 
But Conſtantine himſelf was not to he prevailed 
on to admit Arius into the Church, unleſs he were 
| convinced 
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convinced of his orthodoxy. He ſent for him 
therefore to the palace, and aſked him plainly, whe- 
ther he agreed to the Nicene decrees. The here- 
ſiarch, without heſitation, ſubſcribed : the emperor 
ordered him to ſwear : he affented to this alſo. I 
follow the narrative of Socrates, one'of the moſt can- 
did and moderate hiſtorians, who tells us that he 
had heard, that Arius had under his arm a written 
paper of his real ſentiments, and that he ſwore thar 
he believed as he had written. Whether he uſed 
this equivocation or not, is far from being clear. 
But Socrates, who is careful to tell us that he heard 
this reported, aſſures us that he did ſwear in addition 
to his ſubſcriptions, and that this he knew from the 
Emperor's epiſtles x. Conſtantine, whoſe ſcruples 
were now overcome, ordered Alexander to receive 
him into the Church the next day. The good 
biſhop had given himſelf to faſting and prayer, and 
renewed his ſupplications that day with great fer- 
vour in the Church, proſtrate before the altar, and 


attended by Macarius only, who was a preſbyter be- 


longing to Athanaſius. He begged, that if Arius was 
in the right, he himſelf might not live to ſee the day 
of conteſt ; but if the faith was true, which he pro- 
fefſed, that Arius, the author of all the evils, mighrſuf- 
fer the puniſhment of his impiety. The next dayſeem- 
ed to be a triumphant one to the Arians : the heads of 
the party paraded through the city with Arius in the 
midſt, and drew the attention of all toward them. 
When they came nigh the forum of Conſtantine, 


a ſudden terror, with a diſorder of the bowels, ſeiz- 


ed Arius. He aſked for a privy where he might 
retire andeaſe himſelf, and being told there was one 
behind the forum, he haſted thither, and fainted ; 
and his bowels were poured out with a vaſt effuſion 
of blood, and thus he expired. 


The 
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The place of his death was memorable to poſteri- 
ty, and was ſhewn in the times of Socrates *. Such 
was the exit of the famous Arius. The united teſ- 
timony of antient hiſtorians leaves no room to doubt 
of the fact. The reſlections to be made upon it 
will vary, as men believe and are diſpoſed, That it 
is uſual with God to hear the prayers of his Church, 
and to anſwer them remarkably on extraordinar. 
occaſions, will not be denied by thoſe who reve- 
rence the word of God, and who know the caſe of 
Hezekiah in the Old Teſtament +, and of Peter in 
the New 1. That the danger of the Church from 
hereſy was particularly at this time will be 
equally admitted by all, who believe that the Trini- 
tarian doctrine includes within it whatever is moſt 
precious and intereſting in the Goſpel: that here 
on one fide an appeal was made to God in his own 
appointed way, in faith, prayer, patience, and ſin- 
cerity, while the other fide dealt in falſhood, artifice, 
ambition, and worldly policy, is evident from the 
narrative. From thefe premiſes a man who fears 
God will feel it his duty to believe that God inter- 
| poſed to comfort his Church, and to confound its 
adverſaries. 1 ſee no method of avoiding this con- 
clufion. The tranſlator of Moſheim ſeems put to a 
great difficulty, when he declares it extremely pro- 
bable, that he was poiſoned by his enemies. A 
more abſurd and malignant imagination never om 


_ * Sozomen tells us, that ſome time after a rich Arian bought 
* the place, changed its form, and built there an houſe, that the 
event might gradually fink into oblivion, It muſt not be denied, 
however, that Arius alfo took pains to propagate his ſentiments 
by methads more honourable than thoſe of duplicity and fraud, 
in Fhich he was ſo eminently verſed. His hiſtorian Philoſtor- 
gius, of whom ſome fragments remain, aſſures us, that he com- 
poſed ſongs for ſailors, millers, and travellers, tending to ſup- 
port this hereſy. 
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tered into the heart of man. If he was poiſoned at 

all, it muſt have been by his friends ; for they alone 

had acceſs to him: and ſuch things ought not to have 

been ſaid without ſorne proof or probable circum» 

ſtance. Certain it is, that the fear of God reſted 

2 the Trinitarians, though it was at too low an 
dee all parties. Among tlieſe, however, 

like ſuch wickedneſs appears; while — 4 

—— ſeem to have been given up to the 

greateſt: villanies and profligacy. Great was the 

joy of the aged biſhop to find that God had not 

forſaken his 'Church, What effect the event bad on 

Conſtantine appears not. He died ſoon after, in A. D. 

the faxty-fifth year of bis age, having firſt received 337. 

baptiſm from Euſebius of Nicomedia. This he had 

long delayed, and the cuſtom, from the imperial ex 

ample, would naturally gather freſh ſtrength. . 

perſtition had by this time taught men to connect 

by a neceſſary union the forgiveneſs of fins with 

the adminiſtration of the rite: and men who 

loved to continue in ſin protracted their baptiſm, 

to a time when they imagined it might-be of the 

greateſt advantage to them. I have nothing more 

to ſay of Conſtantine's religious character, than 

that it ap to have been much of the ſame fort 

as that of his panegyriſt Euſebius, whoſe pompous 


life of this emperor gives no very favourable 1 of 
* own views of Chriſttianity. 


CHAP. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE ARTAN ' CONTROVERSY 
5. DURING THE REIGN OF CONSTANTIUS- 2 
i inn 

ME ſubject before us is more ro-ſporgtaive: dad 

more ſecular than I could wiſh. - I ſhall con- 
— it as much as poſſible into a narrow compaſs, 
keeping more Ae ehe in view the one great end 
of this hiſtory. 

The great Conſtantine was ſucceeded by three 
| ſons, Conſtantine, Conſtantius, and Conſtans. The 
firſt ruled in Spain and Gaul, the ſecond in the 
Eaſt, the third in Italy and Africa. The other 
relations of the late emperor were put to death by 
the ſoldiers. Two ſons alone of Julius his brother 
furvived, Gallus and Julian. Theſe were ſpared, 
privately educated, placed among the clergy, and 
appointed readers in the church. The latter was 
born at Conſtantinople, was only eight years old at 
the time of his uncle's death, and was reſerved to 
be a ſcourge of degenerate Chriſtendom, and a me- 
morable inſtrument of divine Providence. v3 

Ol Conſtantine the eldeſt we know but little; and 
that little is laudable. He ſent back Athanaſius 
to his churcli with great reſpect, and declared, — 
his father had intended to do the ſame, but was: 
vented bydeath. After a baniſhment of two years — 
ſour months, the biſhop returned from Treves to 
his dioceſe, where he was received with gencral ac- 
clamations. Aſclepas of Gaza and Marcellus of 
Ancyra, who had been depoſed by Arians, with others 
likewiſe, were reſtored; but Conſtantine himſelf 
was ſlain by the troops of his brother Conſtans. 
He was undoubtedly ſteady in his adherance to the 
Nicene faith, but our information concerning him 

18 
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is too ſmall, to enable us to form any proper eſti- 
mate of his character. 

His next brother Conſtantius furniſhes but too 
many materials, to illuſtrate his diſpoſition. One 
Euſebius an eunuch, his chamberlain, had great in- 
fluence over him; and was himſelf the convert of the 
Arian prieſt, whom Conſtantia had recommended to 
her brother, and to whom alſo the dying emperor had 
intruſted his will, The empreſs herſelf, the wife of 
Conſtantius, was infected with the hereſy. By degrees 
at leaſt the emperor, a man of a weak underſtanding, 
corrupted with the pride of power, and ill informed 
in any thing that belonged to real Chriſtianity, was 
confirmed in the faſhionable hereſy. There was 
then during this whole reign, which reached from 
the year 337, to the year 361, a controverſy car- 
ried on between the church and the heretics by 
arms and reſources ſuited to the genius of the parties; 
thoſe of the former were prayers, treatiſes, and 
preaching; of the latter, policy, intrigue, perſecu- 
tion, and the friendſhip of the great. The moſt 
zealous ſupporters of anti-ſcriptural ſentiments ſeem 
far more diſpoſed to cultivate the favour of men of 
rank, than to labour in the work of the miniſtry 
among the bulk of mankind, _ | 7 

In the year 340 died the famous Euſebius of 
Cæſarea. He was the moſt learned of all the Chriſ- 
tians. After viewing him with ſome attention, I 
can put no other interpretation on his ſpecula- 
tions than that which | has been mentioned al- 
ready v. He talks of a neceſſity, that there was in 
God to produce a middle power between himſfelt 
and the angels, to leſſen the infinite diſproportion 
between him and the creature. Of the Holy 
Ghoſt he ſpeaks ſtill more explicitly, and re- 
preſents him, as one of the things made by Aa 
| Son. 

* IV. Demonſtr. Evang. I. c. 6. See Fleury, B. XII. e. 6. 
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Son. Nevertheleſs one might be diſpoſed to put a 
favourable conſtruction on various expreſſions of this 
great man, were it not that his practice is a ſtrong 
comment on his opinions. He frequented the 
court, he aſſociated with Arius, he joined in the 
condemnation of Athanaſians. It really gives pain 
to part on ſuch terms with the hiſtorian, whoſe 
preſervation of ſo many valuable monuments of an- 
tiquity has been ſo ferviceable to us; but truth 
muſt be ſpoken, and his caſe is one of the many, 
which ſhew that learning and philoſophy, unleſs duly 
fabordinate to the revealed will of God, are no 
friends to Chriſtian ſimplicity : however the loud 
noiſe which in our times has been made concerning 
the doctrine of the Trinity being derived from Pla- 
roniſm ſhould be filenced in the minds of thoſe, 
who know that it was by admiration of Plato. and 
Origen, that Euſebius himſelf was perverted. 
At the fame time died Alexander of Conftan- 
tinople aged ninety-eight years, who had been bi- 
ſhop twenty-three years. His clergy aſked him in 
his dying moments, whom he would recommend as 
his fucceflor. If you ſeek a man of exemplary life, 
and able to inſtruct you, ſays he, you have Paul: 
if you deſire a man of ſecular ſkill, and one who 
| knows how to maintain an intereſt among the great, 
and to preſerve an appearance of religion, Mace- 
donius is preferable. The event ſhewed in what 
ſtrength of diſeernment the aged prelate was til! 


preſerved, and how careful to his laft breath he was 


of the propagation of Evangelical purity. Theſe 
two men were juſt ſuch as he had deſcribed them. 
Paul, though young, was at once pious and difcreet; 
Macedonius was far advanced in life, but yet was 
only a deacon. The Arian party during the life- 
time of the venerable champion was unable to pre- 
dominate in the metropolis. After his death, they 
endeavoured to prefer Macedomus; but the primi- 
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tive ideas were too prevalent as yet among the po- 
pulace, and Paul was elected. Conſtantius arriving 
afterwards was provoked at the election, encouraged 
an Arian council, directed its reſolves, and Euſebius 
of Nicomedia was tranſlated to the metropolitical 
See, which from this time continued under Arian 
government for forty years. Thus the antient 
ulages in chooſing biſhops were altered, and.a pre- 
cedent was ſet, of fixing in the hands of princes the 
government of the church in capital cities. A 
council of an hundred bilhops of Egypt with Atha- 
naſius at their head proteſted againſt theſe proceed- 
ings to the whole Chriſtian world. | 

A council was now convened at Antioch, ſup- 
potted by the preſence of the emperor and by the 
maneuvres of Euſebius. Here they undertook to 
depoſe Athanaſius, and ordain Gregory, a Cappa- 
docian, in his room; prevailing on Conſtantius to 
direct Philagrius, the prefect of Egypt, to ſupport 
their proceedings with an armed force. For the 
integrity and probity of Athanafius had gained him 
ſo ſtrong an aſcendant in Egypt, that while the pri- 
mitive modes of church government remained, it 
would have been impoſſible to expel him. Violence 
was found neceſſary to ſupport iniquity, and an 
Arian prince was obliged to tread in the ſteps of his 
pagan predeceſſors, to ſupport what he called the 

Church. 

His views were promoted with vigour. Virgins 
and monks were cruelly treated at Alexandria: 
Jews and pagans were encouraged to murder Chriſ- 
tians x. Gregory himſelf entered the church with 
the governor and certain pagans, and cauſed a 
number of the friends of Athanaſius to be ſcourged 
and "impriſoned. The perſecuted prelate himſelf, 
who wanted not coutage and capacity to reſiſt, 


ated 
* Apolog. Athan, 2. Fleury, B. II. 14. 
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acted however a much more Chriſtian-part. He fled 
from the ſtorm, and made his eſcape to Rome. 
This happened in the year 342. It was a memo- 

rable ſeaſon for the church of God, which now 
found her livery to be that of perſecution, even 
when pagans had ceaſed to reign. - Gregory would 
not even fuffer the Athanaſians to pray in their own 
houſes, who in great numbers ſtill refuſed to own 
the Arian domination. He viſited Egypt in com- 

ny with Philagrius. The greateſt ſeverities were 
inflicted on thoſe biſhops who had been zealous 
tor the Nicene faith, though the decrees of the 
council had never been reverled, and the Arians as 
yet contented themfelves with ambiguous confeſſions 
and the omiſſion of the term conſubſtantial. Bi- 
thops were ſcourged and put in irons. Potamo, 
whom we have before celebrated, was beaten on the 
neck, till he was thought to have expired; he re- 
covered in a ſmall degree, but died ſome time after. 
His crime in the eyes of the Arians was doubtleſs an 
unvaried attachment to the Nicene faith. 

While Gregory dealt in violence, his competitor 
uſed only the more Chriſtian arms of argument. 
He publiſhed an epiſtle to the Chriſtian world *, 
exhorting all the bifhops to unite on the occaſion. 
„The faith is not now begun, fays he, it came to us 
by the Lord from his diſciples. Left what has been 
been preſerved in the churches until now periſh in 
our days, .and we be called to an account for our 
ſtewardfhip, exert yourſelves, my brethren, as ſtew- 
ards of the myſteries of God, and as beholding your 
rights taken away by ſtrangers.” He goes on to 
mform them of the proceedings of the. Arians, ob- 
ſerving that the like had not happened in the church 
ſince the aſcenſion of our Saviour. If there were 
any complaint againſt me, the people ſhould have 


been 
* Athan, VI. p. 943, 
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been aſſembled in the name of the Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, with the ſpirit of ordination; all things ſhould 
have been examined regularly, and in the preſence 
of the clergy and people; a {ſtranger ſhould not 
have been intruded by force and the authority of 
ſecular judges, upon a people who neither require 
nor know him.” He begs the biſhops © not to re- 
ceive the letters of Gregory, but to tear them, and 
treat the bearers with diſdain as miniſters of ini- 
quity.” It cannot be denied, that his arguments 
were ſound, and that his cauſe was juſt. The 
Arians muſt bear the infamy of being the firſt who 
ſecularized the diſcipline of the church. But in 
adding the cloſe of the letter, I mean the reader to 
remark the decline of the ſpirit of the Goſpel at this 
time. As on the one hand it were very unfair to 
confound the Athanaſians and the Arians as on an 
equal footing in point of piety and morality, when 
the ſuperiority oo the former'1s too evident to admit 
of a diſpute, ſo on the other hand it is certain, 
that the experimental uſe of the divinity of Chriſt, 
by no means employed an equal degree of the 
zeal of its patrons with the abſtract doctrine itſelf. 
Hence Athanaſius, though always firm and con- 
ſtantly ſincere, fails in meekneſs and charity. 

This great man continued an exile at Rome for 
eighteen months under the protection of Julius the 
biſhop. Thither fled many others whom the 
Arian tyranny had expelled from their Sees. Eule- 
bius of Conſtantinople died ſoon after in the fulneſs 
of that proſperity, which his iniquity and oppreſſion 
had procured him. Human depravity under reli- 
gious appearances had in him attained a rare degree 
of maturity. And the only leſſon which his life 
affords ſeems to be this, to warn the clergy to be- 
ware of ſecular ambition and the ſpirit of the world, 

which fo exceedingly depraved this dignitary, that 
ke at length became one of the moſt memorable 
7 3 vil- 
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villains in hiſtory. A double election followed his 
death, that of Paul and that of Macedonius. Her- 
mogenes, maſter of “ the militia, was ordered by the 
emperor to baniſh Paul. He did ſo, and Paul's 
friends exaſperated by a ſeries of perſecutions forgot 
the character of Chriſtians and killed Hermogenes. 


This happened in the year 342. Paul however was 
342. 


then baniſhed the city, and his holy character 
exempts him from all ſuſpicion of being concerned in 
the outrage. 

At Rome Julius in a council of the weſtern bi- 
ſhops juſtified Athanaſius, and his fellow-fufferers. 
Among theſe was Marcellus of Ancyra, whoſe zeal 
againſt the Arians had provoked them to charge him 
wich Sabellianiſm. It is not the deſign of this hiſ- 
tory to enlarge on theſe niceties. But it is eaſy 
to conceive, how ſuch a charge might be drawn up 
with ſpecious appearances. Marcellus explained, 
and was cleared to the ſatisfaction of the council; 
but whether juſtly or not is not ſo evident. The 
progreſs of error is eaſy, where the heart is not fim- 
ply ſtayed upon God. Athanaſius himſelf was af- 
terwards far from being convinced of his ſoundneſs 
in the faith. 

Julius wrote a publick letter on this occaſion, in 
which, after doing full juſtice to the ſufferers, he 
concludes in a manner not unworthy of a. Chriftian 
biſhop, not threatening, but adviſing thoſe of the 
eaſt not to do the like for the future, leſt, fays he, 
we be expoſed to the laughter of Pagans, and above 


all to the wrath of God, to whom we mutt all give 


. tion. - Sardica was in Iyria, the border 


an account at the day of judgment. 
In the year 347, a council was held at Sardica by 


the joint order of the two emperors, Conftantius 


and Conſtans, the latter being as ſteady in the fup- 
port. of the Nicene faith as the former was in — 
the 


| domi- 
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dominions of the two emperors. The intention was 
to. unite, but it actually ſeparated the two parties 
more than ever, Prayer, and holy breathings of ſoul, 
and judicious and affect ionate preaching of prafti- 
cal religion were now. at a low ebb. Peaceable 
ſpirits were abſorbed in ſuperſtition, turbulent ones 
in eccleſiaſtical contentions. The life of faith was 
httle known. They treated the doctrine of the 
Trinity as a mere ſpeculation, and the reſult of 
their diſputes was, that each party retired as hey 
entered upon them. The Eaſterns finding that it 
was likely to be a free council, departed from it, 
leaving the Weſterns to ſettle matters as they pleaſed, 
Hoſius of Corduba, the venerable preſident of Nice, 
preſided here alſo, and the Athanaſian cauſe was 
decided in the favour of the Alexandrian prelate. 
They made alſo ſome canons, in which they con- 
demned the tranſlation of biſhops. The pious and 
zealous fpirit of Hoſius was chiefly concerned in 
theſe things, Remarkable are the words. A per- 
nicious cuſtom , muſt be rooted out. None have 
been found to paſs from a greater bilbopric to a leſs. 
Therefore they are induced by avarice and ambi- 
tion.“ So reaſoned and fo ordained this council. 
But where che religion of the Holy Ghoſt, the re- 
ligion of faith, hope, and charity exiſt not, the ca- 
nons of . councils forbid in vain. There are ſeveral 
canons alſo againſt the journeys of biſhops to courts, 
and eryoining their reſidence. The time allo of 
bithops. remaining in another Dioceſe was fixed, in 
order to prevent the ſupplanting of their brethren. 
Theſe things ſhew the times: rules are not made, 
except to prevent abuſes, which already exiſt. 

The eaſterns met at Philippopolis in Thrace, and 
excommunicated their brethren of the weſt; and tor 
ſome time the two parties remained diſtant in this 
manner; while in Afia and Egypt the friends of the 
Nicene faith were treated with great cruelty. Into 
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Europe the fubtilties of this contention had not yet 
entered; men were there more ſimple, and followed 
the primitive faith in quietneſs and peace *. 

In Antioch the Arian biſhop Stephen was found 
too corrupt and profligate to be continued in his 
dignity by his own party. Leontius, who ſuc- 
ceeded him, ſupported the Arian cauſe. Diodorus 
an Aſcetic and Hafan afterwards biſhop of Antioch 
ſtirred up the faithful to a zeal for religion, and 
paſſed whole nights with them at 'the tombs of the 
martyrs. Leontius finding them to have the affection 
of the people, wiſhed them to do this ſervice in the 
church. And here I apprehend was a nurſery of real 
godlineſs, but the account is very imperfect. 

In the year 349 died Gregory, the ſecular biſhop 
of Alexandria, as he may be juſtly called. Then it 
was that Conſtantius, intimidated by the threats of 
his brother Conſtans, wrote repeatedly to Athana- 
ſrus to return into the eaſt, and to aſſure him of his 
favour and protection. The exiled prelate could not 
eaſily credit a man who had perſecuted him ſo un- 
righteouſly. At length he complied, and after viſitin 
Julius at Rome, who ſent a letter full of tenderneſs 
to the church of Alexandria in favour of Athanaſius, 
he travelled to Antioch, where Conſtantius then was, 
by whom he was very graciouſly received. The 
emperor ordered him to Ren the paſt, and aſſured 
him with oaths, that he would receive no calum- 
mes againſt him for the future. While Athanafius 
was at Antioch, he communicated with the Euſta- 
thians, who under the direction of Flavian held a 
conventicle there. This fame Flavian was the firft 
who invented the doxology, Glory be to the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, and in the finging 
of the Pſalms not only thoſe who ſrequented his 
meeting made uſe of it, but in general all who fa- 


voured 
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voured the Nicene faith in the church of Leontius 
did the fame in oppoſition to the Arian doxology, 
Glory to the Father, by the Son, in the Holy Ghoſt. 
So earneſt were the two parties againſt each other. 
Leontius was a confirmed Arian, but of a milder 
temper than the reſt of his party. He ſaw that it 
was by force only that he was in poſſeſſion of his 
church; numbers of people {till profeſſing the 
Nicene faith. He dared not therefore oppoſe the 
Trinitarian hymns, and laboured to preſerve peace 
in his own time, but touching his white hair, he 
ſaid on the occaſion, When this ſnow ſhall melt, 
there will be much dirt,” hinting at the diſſenſions 
which he imagined would ariſe after his death. 
Conſtantius obſerved to Athanaſius, that as he now 
put him into poſſeſſion of all his Egyptian churches, 
he ought to leave one for the Arians. The Alex- 
andrian prelate confeſſed it would be juſt, on con- 
dition allo that the ſame liberty was allowed to the 
Euſtathians at Antioch. I he Arian party, how- 
ever, ſenſible of the ſuperior popularity of their op- 
— thought it moſt prudent to wave the propo- 
*. ö | 


The return of Athanaſius to Alexandria was a 
triumph. Religious zeal and joy appeared in the 
garb of the age, by a number devoting themſelves to 
a-monaſtic life, Acts of mercy and liberality were 
alſo abundantly performed. Every houte ſeemed 
to be a church Er apart for prayer. Such are the 
views which Athanaſius himſelf give us of the effects 
of his reſtoration : a number of his enemies retract- 
ed, and juſtified him in the moſt honourable man- 
ner, and among theſe the recantation of Urſatius 
and Valens is remarkable. Aſclepas was alſo reſtor- 
ed to Gaza, and Marcellus to Ancyra, though the 

n latter 
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latter was not unmoleſted. The: ſuſpicion of his 
unſoundneſs was perhaps juſtly increaſed by. the 
leſs ambiguous ſentiments of  Photinus biſhop of 
Sirmium, who was ſuppoſed: to tread in — 
and was in a council at that place depoſed as a 
bellian by univerſal conſent. Germinius an Arian 
was elected in his ſtead, and, then, as well as at this 
day, the Sabellians and the Arians in oppoſing each 
other aſſaulted the truth, which lay between them: 
the former removing all diſtinction between the 
Father and the Son, the latter eſtabliſhing a diſ- 
tinction which. took away the Trinity of the God- 
head. Each defired to remove the myſtery from 
the doctrine, and in the attempt corrupted it. While 
thoſe who were taught of God, and were content 
with inadequate ideas, fincerely worſhipped the 
Trinity in Unity, and mourned over the abomina- 
| tions of the times. TITEL ST, 
q A great change in civil affairs having taken place 
| by the death = Conſtans, and the ruin of the 
f uſurper Magnentius, Conſtantius, now ſole maſter 
of the empire, revived the perſecution. About the 
; A. p. year 351, Paul of Conſtantinople was ſent into Me- 
| 351 ſopotamia, loaded with irons, and at length to Cu- 
ö cuſus on the confines of Cappadocia. There, after 
ſuffering cruel hardſhips, he was ſtrangled ?. Ma- 
cedonius by an armed force, attended with much 
0 _ effuſion of blood, took poſſeſſion of the tee. Paul 
0 | received the crown of martyrdom, and: the Arians 
| _— ambitious to equal the bloody fame of Ga- 
WS? ir Ann: + nite Ak 
The weak mind of Conſtantius was again pre- 
zudiced by abſurd calumnies againſt Athanaſius, and 
|; A. D. a council at Milan was convened in the year 355, 
ö 355. in the preſence” of the emperor, who propoſed to 
them an Anan creed, which he recommended by 
* „ this 
»Theodoret, B. XI. c. 5. 
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this argument, that God had declared in his favour 
by his victories. Proſperity, it ſeems, had not 
ſtrengthened his reaſoning powers, but what is far 
worſe, it had increafed the depravity of his his heart. 
Here appeared the magnammous conſtancy of Lu- 
cifer biſhop of Cagliari in Sardinia, and the pious 
ſelf-denial of Euſebius biſhop of Vercellz in Italy. 
Theſe prelates were animated with a fincere ſpirit 
of piety on this occaſion, and anſwered that the Ni- 
cene faith had always been the faith of the Church. 
I aſk not your advice, ſays the emperor, and you 
ſhall not hinder me from following Aris, if I think 
fit.” The emperor's creed was read in the Church, 
but the people, more ſincere and more ſimple than 
the great, and more willingly attached to the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, becauſe they read it in their 
bibles, rejected the faith of Conſtantius, and it was 
not preſſed any farther. The condemnation of 
Athanaſius was, however, inſiſted on, and Dionyſus 
biſhop of Milan, and the two others juſt mentioned, 
were moſt unreaſonably required to-fubſcribe to it. 
« Obey, or be baniſhed,” was the imperious man- 
date, The biſhops lifted up their hands to heaven, 
and told Conſtantius, that the empire was not his, 
but God's, and reminded him of the day of judg- 
ment. He drew his ſword on them in a rage, but 
contented himſelf with ordering their baniſhment. 
Hilary the deacon was ftripped and ſcourged, and ri- 
diculed by Urſatius and Valens, who had recanted 
ſome time ago. Hilary bleſſed God, and bore the 
indignity as a Chriſtian, The greateſt part of the 
biſhops ſubſcribed to the condemnation of Atha- 
naſius: a few only teſtified that the grace of God 
was {till as powerful as ever in ſupporting his peo- 
ple, and in caufing them to ſuffer gladly, rather than 
to fin. Others, beſides the three mentioned above, 
Joined in the ſame meaſure, particularly Maximus 


biſhop 
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biſhop of Naples, who was tortured in hope of forc- 
ing his ſubmiſſion, becauſe of the weakneſs of his 
body. In the end he was baniſhed, and died in exile. 
Euſebius of Vercellæ was ſent into Paleſtine, Lu- 
cifer into Syria, and Dionyſius into Cappadocia, 
where he died ſoon after. Liberius of Rome was 
in an advanced age, when the ſtorm which had 
muttered at a diſtance, burſt upon him : He was 
carried before Conſtantius at Milan, where tlie 
eunuch Euſebius, the ſecret and prevalent ſupporter 
of Arianiſm, aſſiſted the emperor in oppreſſing him. 
Liberius ſaid, Though I were ſingle, the cauſe of 
the faith would not fail: there was a time when tliree 
perſons only were found who reſiſted a regal ordi- 
nance,” Euſebius underſtanding his alluſion to 
Shadrach, Meſhach, and Abed-nego, anſwered, ** Do 
you make the emperor a Nebuchadnezzar? „No, 
{aid the biſhop of Rome, but you are not leſs un- 
reaſonable than he, in defiring to condemn a man 
unheard.” In the concluſion Liberius was baniſh- 
ed into Thrace. But a character ſtill more vene- 
rable than his was yet unſubdued, and the Arians, 
fiercely purſuing their victories, proceeded to the 
attack. Hoſius, biſhop of Corduba in Spain, was 
now an hundred years old. He was looked on as 
the firſt of biſhops, had been a confeſſor under the 
Dioclefian perſecution, had preſided ſixty years in 
the church, had guided the Nicene council, had 
been à principal perſon in the appointment of 
canons, and was held in univerſal reſpect. Con- 
ſtantius and the whole Chriſtian party were ſenſible 
of the importance of ſuch a character. Flattery 
and menaces were both employed to prevail on him 
to condemn Athanaſius. A few lines of his anſwer 
to an imperious letter of the emperor's may give us 
ſome idea of his ſpirit * : * I confeſſed the firſt 
U Mi 1:24 time, 
* Athan. ad ſolit. 
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time in the perſecution under Maximian, your great- 
grandfather. If you likewiſe deſire to perſecute me, 
I am ready ſtill to ſuffer any thing rather than be- 
tray the truth. It is not ſo much a perſonal ma- 
lice againſt Athanaſius, as the love of hereſy which 
influences theſe men. I myſelf invited them to 
come to me and declare at the council of Sardica 
what they knew againſt him. They dared not; they 
all refuſed. Athanaſius came fre to your 
court at-Antioch : he deſired his enemies might be 
ſent for, that they might make good their accuſa- 
tions. Why do you ſtill hearken to them who re- 
fuſed ſuch fair propoſals? How can you endure 
Urſatius and Valens, after they have recanted and 
acknowledged their calumny in writing? Remember 
you are 4 mortal man; be 2 the day 
of judgment. ' God hath given you the em- 
pire, and hath committed the church to our 
care, I write thus through my concern for 
your eternal welfare; but with reſpect to your re- 
quiſition, I cannot agree with Arians, nor write 
againſt Athanaſius. You act for his enemies, but 
in the day of judgment you muſt defend yourſelf 
alone.” Conſtantius kept him a year at Sirmium, 
without reſpe& to his age and infirmities. His 
orders addreſſed to the biſhops were to condemn 
Athanaſius, and to communicate with the Arians, 
under pain of baniſhment. The ju were di- 
rected to ſee to the execution of theſe things: Ur- 
ſatius and Valens, whoſe inſtability ſhould have 
deſtroyed their credit, aſſiſted the perſecution by 


informations: zealous hefetics by force of arms 


were intruded in the place of the exiled; and Atia- 

niſm ſeemed well-nigh to have avenged the cauſe of 

fallen idolatry. 

The adventures of Athanaſius himſelf in his ſuf- 

ferings were extraordinary, He was for ſome time 

preſerved in the houſe of a pious woman with great 
| Care 
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care and fidelity. But we muſt not enlarge on the 
various hardſhips to which he was expoſed : ſuffice 
it to mention ſome of the particular circumſtances. 
Syrianus, a ſecular officer, came at night to his 
principal church at Alexandria, when the people 
were intent on their devotions. Numbers were mur- 
dered, others inſulted and beaten. The intrepid 
prelate ſat ſtill in his chair, and directed the deacon 
to ſing the cxxxvi Pſalm, the people anſwering, 
according to the cuſtom of alternate ſinging, © For 
his mercy endureth for ever.” Which being finiſh- 
ed, he bade the people return to their houſes. As 
the ſoldiers advanced toward him, his clergy and 
people begged him to depart, which he refuſed, 
thinking it his duty to ftay till they had all left the 
church. He was in a manner forced out by the 
clergy and. monks, and conveyed ſafe from the 
guards. An unavailing proteſt was made by the 
people againſt theſe violences. 

The Pagans took courage, and aſſiſted the heretics 
in the perſecution, ſaying, the Arians have embrac- 
ed our religion x. A biſhop was found worthy to 


. ſupport theſe proceedings, George of Cappadocia, 
356. 


who began his uſurpalion in the year 356. Through 
his influence, ſupported by the ſecular arm, the 
friends of the Nicene faith were cruelly beatcn, and 


ſome died under the anguith.. A ſub-deacon hav- 


ing been ſeverely fcourged, was ſent to the mines, 
without being allowed time to drefs/ his wounds, 
and he died on the road: Venerable aged biſhops 
were ſent into the deſarts throughout Egypt, 


and Arianifm reigued ànd glutted itſelf in blood. 


The epiſcopal office was ſold to unworthy men; 
the profeſſion of Arianiſm being the only requifite 
for the office. The cruelties * George provoked 
the Alexandrians to retaliation, but military force 
prevailed, and after this biſhop had been once ex- 


pelled, 
* Athan. * ſolit. 
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pelled, he returned ſtill more terrible and more de- 
So deplorably mifinformed was Conſtants, that 
in a letter to the people of Alexandria he repreſents 
this fame George as one who was very capable of- 
inſtructing others in heavenly things. Athanaſius 
having obtained a. fight of this letter, was at length 
deterred from his intended journey to the empe- 
ror, and he betook himſelf to the deſarts, and viſit- 
ed the monks, who were his moſt faithful adherents, 
who refuſed to diſcover him to his perſecuting ad- 
verſaries, and who offered their throats to the ſword, 
being ready to die for the Nicene faith. He filled 
up another part of his tune in writing his own apo- 
logy to Conſtants. There are in it ſtrong traces 
of that rapid eloquence and clear argumentative 
powers, for which this father is renowned. Integri- 
ty and feryour appear throughout; but it were to 
be wiſhed, that leſs zeal on his own account, and 
more on account of his divine maſter were viſible 
in this as well as in his other writings. In truth, the 
connection of the doctrine of the Trinity with the 
honour of Chriſt and with lively faith in his mediation 
is ſo plain, that practical, ferious, humble religion, 
if it exiſt at all in any ſcene of controverſy, muſt 
be found on that ſide. Men, who turn the divine 
Saviour into a creature, will of courſe exalt them- 


ſelves, and cannot have that lwmility and faith 


which are the eſſential ingredients of an holy life. 
I gladly remind my readers and myſelf, that the va- 
lue of the apoſtolical doctrines, ſo fiercely perſecuted 
in the fourth century, reſts not on ſpeculation, but 
on the holy tendency of their nature. There is ſuffi- 
cient proof of the exiſtence of this holy tendency 
and influence, both in regard to Athanafius and other 
Trinitarians of that time; and there ts alſo more than 
ſufficient proof of the contrary tendency of the doc- 


trines 
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trines ſupported by the Arians. But it muſt be al- 
lowed that the evidence of the former ſort is ſcanty : 
Chriſtian godlineſs continued very low in all this 
period; and good men in their writings and reflec- 
tions attended too little to the connection which 
ſubſiſts between doctrine and practice. 

Euſebius of. Vercellz, one of the moſt honeſt and 
pious biſhops of thoſe times, till ſuffered ſeverely 
in Paleſtine in his baniſhment. The perſecution 
reached even to Gaul, which had yer happily pre- 
ſerved the ſimplicity of apoſtolical confeſſion un- 
moleſted. In Conſtantinople Macedonius, by the 
terror of his perſecutions, drove thoſe of the gene- 
ral church and the Novatian diſſenters into a ſym- 
pathy for each other, which their mutual prejudices 
had long prevented. Both ſorts ſuffered extremely, 
being obliged to communicate with Arians, or to 
undergo variety of hardſhips. Agelius the Nova- 
tian biſhop fled. A prieſt and a monk of their's 
were tortured, and the latter died by this uſage. 
Novatianiſm {till retained a meaſure of the divine 
Spirit, and was thus honoured with furniſhing thoſe 
who ſuffered for Jeſus. This * people had three 
churches in Conſtantinople, one of which was 
thrown down by the emperor's orders. The No- 
vatians carried away the materials to the other fide 
of the ſea : the women and children wrought dili- 
gently, and thus it was rebuilt. In the next reign, 
by the emperor's permiſſion, they carried back the 
materials, and rebuilt their church at Conſtantino- 
ple, and called it aNAasTASIA +. An attempt was 
now ,made to reunite thoſe of the genera} church 
with the Novatians: the former were the more 
ready, becauſe they had no place of worfhip at all; 
but the narrow bigotry, which had ever been the 
great fault of Novatianiſm, prevented the union. 
But we muſt now mention a remarkable inſtance of 

human 


* Sozomen, B. IV. c. 20. That is, riſen again,” 
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human infirmity, which calls at once for compaſ- 
ſion and for caution. Hoſius had been a year con- 
fined at Sirmium, his relations were perſecuted; and 
he ſuffered in his own perſon both ſcourges and 
tortures, By thus afflicting him, the Arian tyrant 
thought he — the cauſe; and by ſuch inhuman 
meaſures were the patrons of the hereſy ſtimulated 
to ſeek the deſtructiou of godlineſs! Yet ſo infatu- 
ated was the ſpirit of Conſtantius, that he all along 
was liberally ſupporting the moſt expenſive forms 
and ornaments of Chriſtian worſhip, while he was 
labouring with all his might to eradicate Chriſtian 
doctrine. Hoſius, above an hundred years old, 
ſubmitted at length to ſubſcribe an Arian creed, 
but the condemnation of Athanaſius he would not 
vindicate. Permitted at length to return into Spain, 
he lived, however, to retract, proteſting againſt the 
violence with which he had been treated, and with his 
laſt breath exhorting all men to reject the hereſy of 
Arius; and thus we have ſeen to his end the moſt 

_ venerable character of that age, ſtill in his heart | 
true to his God. The length of his days only ex- | 
poſed him to a greater variety of ſuffering, and 
thoughSatan's malice was permitted todo him much 
miſchief, he yet was enabled to die in peace, and to | 
prove that the Lord faileth not them that are his. | 

In the ſame year, 357, Liberius of Rome, after A. p. 

two years exile, was not only prevailed on to re- 357. 
ceive an Arian creed, but even to reject Athanaſius. 
The ſubſcription to the creed was not fo much an 
evidence of inſincerity, as was the condemnation of 
the Alexandrian prelate, becauſe the Arians, fer- | 
tile in expedients, made creeds upon creeds, expreſ- 
led in artful ambiguities, to impoſe on the unwary. 
Liberius by, theſe unworthy means recovered his 
biſhopric. , The See of Rome at that time had ſe- 
cular charms ſufficient to ſeduce a worldly mind. 
baer l. G Whether 
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Whether Liberius cordially repented of his hypo- 
criſy or not, we have no evidence. The cruelty of 
the Arians tried to the utmoſt the hearts of men in 
thoſe days, and now the proverb was verified, *All 
the world againſt Athanaſius, and Athanaſius 
againſt all the world.” 

Bur the power of divine grace was diſplayed in 
preſerving a remnant in this diſaſtrous ſeaſon, and 
particularly in ſtrengthening the mind of that great 
man, through a long courſe of afflictions. He 
compoſed about this time a letter to the monks, in 
which he confeſſes the extreme difficulty of writing 
concerning the divinity of the Son of God, thoush 
it be eaſy to confute the heretics. He owns his 
2 and calls himſelf a mere babbler, and be- 
ecches the brethren to receive what he wrote not 
as a perfect explanation of the divinity of the word, 
but as a confutation of the enemies of that doctrine. 

Two councils were held, the one at Rimini, the 
other at Seleucia, both with a view to ſupport 
Arianiſm. In the former a number of good men 
were artfully ſeduced, by the ſnares of the Arians, 
to agree to what they did not underſtand. This 
ſect, now victorious every where, began to ſhew it- 
felf diſunited, and to feplirite into two parties. 


But it is not worth while to trouble the reader with 


A. b. 
360. 


idle niceties, in which proud men involved them- 
ſelves, while all had forſaken the ſimple faith of 
— 1 In theſe confuſions Macedonius loſt 
the See of Conſtantinople, which was given to Eu- 
doxius, tranſlated from Antioch, in the year 360. 
Conſtantius poorly endeavoured to atone for the 
corruptions both of principle and practice, with 
which he filled the church, by offering large veſſels 
of gold and filver, carpets for the altar, of gold 
tiſſue, adorned with precious ſtones, curtains of 
gold and divers colours for the doors of the —_— 
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and alſo liberal donatives to the clergy, the virgins, 
and the widows . 

In the mean time Chriſtendom throughout groan- 
ed under the weight of extorted Arian ableriprions, 
and Macedonius, the depoſed biſhop of Conſtanti- 
nople, formed another ſect of thoſe who were ene- 
mies to the divinity of the Holy Ghoſt. Theſe, by 
the advantage of ſober manners, ſpread themſelves 
among the monaſteries, and increafed the corrup- 
tion which then pervaded the Chriſtian world. But 
the vigilant ſpirit of Athanaſius was ftirred up to 
oppoſe this hereſy alſo. The Father cannot be 
Son, nor the Son Father, ſays he, and the Holy 
Ghoſt is never called by the name of Son, but is 
called the ſpirit of the Father and of the Son. The 
holy Trinity is but one divine nature, and one God, 
with which a creature cannot be joined. This is 
ſufficient for the faithful. Human knowledge 
goes no farther ; the cherubims veil the reſt with 
their wings. 

The See of Antioch being vacant, Meletius biſ- 
ſhop of Sebaſta, a man of exemplary meekneſs and 
piety, was choſen. The Arians ſuppoſed him to 
be of their party. Conſtantius ordered the new 
biſhop to preach before him on the controverſial 
ſubject of the Trinity: Meletius delivered himſelf 
with Chriſtian ſincerity, rebuked the raſhneſs of 
men who ſtrove to fathom the divine nature, and 
exhorted his audience to adhere to the ſimplicity of 
the faith. He had remained only a month in An- 
tioch, and had the honour to be baniſhed by the 
emperor, who filled up the See with Euzoius, the 
old friend of Arius. fn conſequence of this the 
friends of Meletius ſeparated from thę Arians, and 
held their aſſemblies in the antient church, which 
had been the firſt at Antioch. Beſides the Arians, 
2 857 who 

* Fleury, B. XIV. 33. 
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A. D. 
361. 
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were in poſſeſſion of the emperor's favour, there 
were two parties both ſound in the Nicene faith, the 
Euſtathians, before ſpoken of, and the Meletians, 
who teſtified in the ſtrongeſt manner their regard 
for their exiled paſtor. In the year 361, however, 
Conſtantius died of a fever, having received baptiſm 
a little before he expired from Euzoius; for after 
his father's example he had deferred it till this 
time x. His character needs no detail: it appear- 
ed from his caſe, that a weak man atmed with deſ- 
potic power was capable of doing incredible miſ- 
chief in the church of Chriſt. 


A fact related of him by Theodoret enables us to fix the 
religious character of this prince. When he was going to carry 
on war with Magnentius, he exhorted all his ſoldiers to receive 
baptiſm, obſerving the danger of dying without that ſacred rite, 
and ordering thoſe to return home who refuſed to ſubmit to it. 
Not infidelity, but ſuperſtition predominated in his mind. Yet 
how inconſiſtent to defer his own baptiſm ſo long! 
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A VIEW OF MONASTICISM AND OTHER MISCELs» 
LAN EOUS CIRCUMSTANCES FROM THE ESTA- 
BLISHMENT OF CHRISTIANITY UNDER CON- 
STANTINE TO THE DEATH OF CONSTANTIUS. 


T ſeemed moſt convenient to preſerve the con- 
] nection of the Arian controverſy without inter- 
ruption. If the evangelical reader has not gained 
much information concerning the ſpirit of true re- 


ligion during this violent conteſt, the times and the 


materials muſt bear the blame. There were pro- 
bably in that whole period many ſincere ſouls, who 
mourned in ſecret over the abominations of the age; 
but hiſtory, ever partial to the great, and dazzled 
with the ſplendour of kings and biſhops, conde- 
ſcends not to notice them. The people of God 
were in lower life and remain therefore unknown. 
We left Athanaſius in the deſert, where he employed 
the leiſure, which the iniquity of the perſecution 
gave him, in viſiting the monks. He had been ac- 
quainted with their moſt renowned leader Anthony, 


but had not the ſatisfaction to meet with him again, 


he dying in the beginning of the year 356, Let us 
leave Athanaſius and the Arian controverſy a while, 
and fee what we can find concerning monks, and 
other particulars of the dealings of God with his 
church in the mean time. + Cath 

We are not to form an idea of antient monks 
from modern ones. It was a miſtaken thing in 


holy men of old to retire altogether from the world. 


But there is every reaſon to believe the miſtake 
originated in piety. We often hear it ſaid, how ridi- 


culous to think of pleaſing God by auſterities and. 
ſolitude! Far be it from me to vindicate the ſuper- 
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ſtitions of monks, and particularly the vows of ce- 
libacy. But the error is very natural, has been 
r eee nor much too ſeverely, and the profaneneſs 
of men of the world is abundantly more dangerous. 
The enormous evils of monaſticiſm are to be aſ- 
cribed to its degeneracy in after- times, not to its 
firſt inſtitution. What could for inſtance be better 
intentioned, than the determination of Anthony to 
follow literally our Lord's rule, « Sell what thou 
haſt and give to the poor ?“ Say that he was igno- 
rant, and ſuperſtitious; he was both: but he perle- 
vered to the age of an hundred and five years in vo- 
luntary poverty with admirable conſiſtency. Surely it 
could be no ſlight cauſe that could move a young 
perſon of opulence to part with all, and live in the 
abſtemiouſneſs of a ſolitary life with ſuch unſhaken 
perſeverance. Let us, from the memorials of his life 
written by Athanaſius, omitting the miracles which 
the then faſhionable credulity impoſed on men, en- 
deavour to collect, as far as we can, a juſt idea of 
his ſpirit. | 


Athanaſius tells us that he had often ſeen him, 


and had received infermation concerning him from 
his ſervant. It was a great, diſadyantage to An- 
2 judgment, that he was unwilling to be in- 


ſtructed in literature. There is a medium in all 


; things ſecular, We have ſeen numbers corrupted 
by an exceſs of literary attachments: we ſee here 
one miſled by the want of proper cultivation. When 
a youth, he had heard read in the church our Lord's 
words to the rich young man, and his ignorance 
led him to {ell all, and give to the poor, and enter 
into the monaſtic liſe. Monk as yet had not learned 
to live in perfect deſerts unconnected with mankind, 
and hitherto they lived at a ſmall diſtance from their 
own yillage. Anthony endeavoured to form him- 


ſe]f on the ſevereſt models, and puſhed the genius of 
FF ſolitude 
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ſolitude to rigours before unknown. His fame in- 
creaſed; he was looked on as a mirrour of perfec- 
tion, and the Egyptians were ſtudious to follow his 
example. His inſtructions to thoſe who liſtened 
to him are not, in general, worth tranſcribing. The 
faith of Chriſt is very obſcure at leaſt in the beſt of 
them; yet his ſincerity is evident; his love to di- 
vine things muſt have been ardent; his conflicts and 
temptations, which are confuſedly written by Atha- 
naſius, demonſtrated a mind too humble, and know- 
ing too much of himſelf to truſt in his own righte- 
ouſneſs. He preached well by his life, and temper, 
and fpirit, however he might fail in doctrinal know- 
ledge. 

In the perſecution of Diocleſian he left his be- 
loved ſolitude, and came to Alexandria, ſtrengthen- 
ing the minds of Chriſtian ſufferers, expoſing him- 
ſelf to danger for the love of the brethren, and yet 
not guilty of the exceſs of delivering up himſelf to 
martyrdom. In all this there was what was better 
than the monk, the ſincere and charitable Chriſ- 
tian. Nor did he obſerve to perfection the rules of 
ſolitude. There were two ſorts of monks, the ſoli- 
tary, and thoſe who lived in ſocieties. Anthony, 
though he had a ſtrong inclination to follow the firſt 
fort altogether, ſometimes joined the latter, and even 
on fome occaſions appeared in the world. Nn 

The Arian hereſy gave him another opportunity 
of ſhewing his zeal. He again entered Alexandria, 
and — againſt its impiety, which he obſerved 
was of a piece with heatheniſm itſelf. “ Be affured, 
fad he, all nature is moved with indignation againſt 
thoſe, who reckon the Creator of all things to be a 
creature.” And this is one circumſtance, which con- 
vinces me, that genuine godlineſs, the offspring of 
Chriſtian principles, muſt have been with the pri- 
mitive monks, becauſe they generally vindicated the 

5 64 Nicene 
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Nicene faith, and could not endure Arianiſm. 
They muſt, many of them at leaſt, have felt the 
motions of the divine life, which will not connect 
itſelf with any principles that depreciate the dignity 
of Jeſus Chriſt, 
In converſing with Pagan philoſophers, he ob- 
ſerved, that Chriſtianity held the myſtery, not in 
the wiſdom of Grecian reaſoning, but in the power 
of faith ſupplied to them from God by Jeſus Chriſt, 
Faith, ſays he, ſprings from the affection of the 
mind; Logick ſrom artificial contrivance. Thoſe 
who have the energy that is by faith, need not per- 
haps the demonſtration that comes by reaſoning.” 
He very juſtly appealed to the glorious fruits of 
Chriſtianity in the world, and exhorted the philo- 
ſophers © to believe, and know that the Chriſtian art 
is not merely verbal, but of faith which worketh by 
Jove, with which ye being once endowed, ſhall not 
need demonſtrations by arguments, but ſhall deem 
theſe words of Anthopy ſufficient to lead you ta the 
faith of Chriſt.” 7 a 
The * evangelical, reader will ſee here ſomethin 
better than mere monaſticiſm. But he ſullied al 
this by a fooliſh attempt, ta make mankind believe, 
that he lived without fogd, while he ate in ſecret, 
and by a vain -parade of converſatzon concerning 
temperance, which ſavoured more of Pythagorean 
fanaticiſm than of Chriſtian piety, In his extreme 
old age he gave particular directions, that his body 
ſhould be interred, not preſerved in a houſe after 
the Egyptian manner of honouring deceaſed ſaints 
and martyrs, and charged his two attendants tq let 
pg man know the place of his hurial. At the re- 
00 3d Th 1, furrection 
» Poffibly the attentive reader may obſerve without my men- 
-tioning it, that I have ſeen, on a cloſer inſpection, reaſon to 


zhink better of Anthony, than what appears from the ſhart account 
f him in vol. I. p. n | M 
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ſurrection of the dead I ſhall receive my body, ſays he, 
from the Saviour 1ncorruptible.” He guarded his 
friends againſt the Arian hereſy, and bad them not be 
diſturbed, though the judicial power, an imaginary 
fading domination, ſhould be againſt them. Do 
you obſerve what ye have received from the fathers, 
and particularly the pious faith in our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, which ye have heard from the ſcriptures, and 
of which I have often reminded you. Divide my 
clothes in this manner. Give one of my ſheep-ſkins 
to the biſhop Athanaſius, together with the gar- 
ment, which J received from bim when new, and 
now return him when old. And give the other 
ſheep ſkin to Serapion the biſhop. The ſackcloth 
keep for yourſelves, ſays he to his two attendants. 
Farewel, children, Anthony is going, and is no 
more with you.” He ſtretched out his feet, and ap- 
pearing pleaſed at the ſight of his friends coming to 
him, he expired with evident marks of cheerfulneſs 
on his face. His laſt will was punctually executed. 
Such was the death of this father of monaſticiſm: 
the account is taken wholly from his life by At ha- 
naſius, and is a monument of the genuine piety and 
deep ſuperſtition both of the monk and his biogra- 
pher. Such was the ſtate of godlineſs in thoſe 
times, living obſcure in hermitages, while abroad 
in the world the Goſpel was almoſt buried in faction 
and ambition; yet probably in ordinary life it 
thrived the beſt in ſome inſtances, though quite 
unknown. 

By the aſſiſtance of Fleury it would be ealy to 
enlarge the hiſtory of men of this ſort. There 
were others of great monaſtic renown in the time 
of Anthony. But their narratives, if true, are nei- 
ther entertaining, nor inſtructive, and a part of 
them at leaſt is ſruffed with extrayagant ble Let 
us turn to other objects. At the time when the 


biſhops 
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biſhops were travelling to the council of Nice, Li- 

cinius biſhop of Czfarea in Cappadocia arrived at a 

mall town called Nazianzum in Cappadocia in his 

way thither. There he met with Gregory after- 

wards biſhop of Nazianzum, who applied for bap- 

tifm. This man had led a life of great moral ſtrict- 

neſs, belonging to a particular ſect, who obſerved 

the ſabbath and a diſtinction of meats, like the Jews. 

His wife Nonna was an exemplary Chriſtian, and 

was very inſtrumental in her huſband's converſion. 

There 1s reaſon to hope it was a converſion from 

{elf-righteous pride to the humble faith of Jeſus. 

Licinius inſtructed him: he received baptiſm, and 

ſome years afterward, was made biſhop of the place, 

and remained in that office forty-five years to an ex- 

treme old age. Though late m life, when he ap- 

plied himſelf to Chriſtian learning, he acquired a 

juſt diſcernment, preſerved his flock from the ſpread- 

ing infection of Arianiſm, and mollified the manners 

of the barbarous people. Poſſibly the memoirs of 

his paſtoral labours, if we had them, would be found 

more inſtructive than moſt of the ſubjects which 

engage our attention in this period. Gregory's 

A. P. epiſcopal character commenced about the year 328. 

328. And this tribute ſeemed due to his memory and to 

that of his wife, not only on their own accounts, 

but alſo becauſe they were the parents of the fa- 

mous Gregory of Nazianzum, who in an oration 
celebrates their piety. | 

If we look to the fituation of the antient heretics, 

we find them in a dwindling ftate. The followers 

|, of Marcion, Valentinian, and the reſt, {till ſubſiſted 

bs indeed, and an edict of Conſtantine forbad their 

i aſſembling together. Under this Act of Uni- 

be formity the Novatians were condemned alſo. Thus 

the beſt of the Diſſenters were not permitted to 

worſhip in their own way, while the Donat iſts, 1 

IHC worſt, 
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worlt, were in a manner tolerated. But in vain do 
we look either for wiſdom or equity in the eccleſiaſ- 
tical proceedings of Conſtantine or any of his family 
in general. Two ſects alone of the perſecuted ones 
(for neither the Meletians nor the Donatiſts were 
mentioned in the edict, as far as one can judge) 
ſubſiſted, and weathered the force of the decree. 
The old hereſies were cruſhed, while the enthu -; 
ſiaſtic Montanifls maintained their hold in their 
native Phrygia, and the Novatians remained ſtill 
numerous, retaining narrow views of Church - diſ- 
cipline, and with theſe a conſiderable ſtrictneſs of 
manners, and it is hoped, the good influence of 
the Divine Spirit. But we want better materials for 
the hiſtory of this people. | 

At the very time, when Athanaſius was perſe- 
cuted at Tyre, and was thought unworthy to live 
at Alexandria, the biſhops were employed alſo in 
dedicating the church of the holy ſepulchre at Je- 
ruſalem. Its magnificence was a monument of the 
oſtentatious ſuperitition of Conſtantine. It is foreign 
to our deſign to deſcribe its expenſive pomp. On 
this occaſion Jeruſalem, which from the time of 
Adrian had been called Alia, recovered its name, 
became the reſort of Chriſtian pilgrims, was vainly re- 
preſented * by ſome as the new Jeruſalem deſcribed 
by the prophets, and was adorned by ſermons, acts of 
liberality, and panegyrics on the emperor, In theſe 
things the hiſtorian Euſebius was ſignally diſtin- 
22 Here Arius was received; and thus that 

ripture was fulfilled concerning the hypocriſy of 
profeſſors in the Chriſtian times, © your brethren 
that hated you, and caſt you out for my name's 
lake, ſaid, let the Lord be glorified+.” The enmity 
againſt real godlineſs was waſhed over with a parade 
of external piety; pomp ſupplied the room of ſin- 


cerity, 
e Fleury, B. XI. c4, Laab, C. ult. 
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cerity, and formality uſurped the place of ſpiritual 
underſtanding. | 

Not long before his death Conſtantine wrote to 
Anthony the monk, and begged an anſwer. The re- 
flection which he made on the occaſion ſhewed at 
once his ignorance of ſecular affairs, and his know- 
ledge of divine things. Be not aftoniſhed, ſays he, 
if an emperor writes to us. He is but a man; ra- 
ther be aſtoniſhed, that God ſhould write a book 
for man, and deliver it to us by his own Son. He an- 
ſwered the emperor, defiring him not to eſteem pre. 
ſent things, to think of the future judgment, to re- 
member that Jeſus Chriſt is the true and eternal 
king; to be merciful, to do juſtice, and particularly 
to take care of the poor. 

Under Conftantius pains was taken to re-unite 
the Donatifts to the general church. The con- 
ſequence was, that a number were formally reco- 
vered to it. The body of them remained, what they 
always were, an unworthy people, and they had 
among them a fort of wild hcentious perſons called 
circumcelliones, who were very violent and feroct- 
ous in their conduct. 5 


* 
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THE EXTENSION OF THE GOSPEL FROM THE BEs 
GINNING OF THE CENTURY TO THE DEATH 
OF CONSTANTIUS. | 


HIS ſhould be the favourite object of a Chriſ- 

tian hiſtorian, and glad ſhould I be to anſwer 

the moſt ſanguine wiſhes of the Evangelical reader. 
But the period before us is far more fruitful in ec- 
cleſiaſtical contentions than remarkable for the ex- 
tenſion of Chriſtianity itſelf; and even the acoount 
which we have of the trophies of the Redeemer's 
death and reſurrection in the barbarous countries is 
too mean and defective, to ſatisfy the laudable curi- 
oſity of thoſe who love the progreſs of vital religion. 
One Meropius a Tyrian philoſopher, poſſeſſed of 
the ſpirit of travelling, explored the interior parts of 
India about the beginning of the century . He 
took with him two boys his relations, who under- 
ſtood the Greek tongue. Arriving at a certain har- 
bour, the natives murdered the whole company, ex- 
cept the two boys, who were preſented to the king, 
and finding favour in his eyes, were promoted in his 
court. Upon the king's death, the queen dowager 
engaged them to ſuperintend the affairs of the realm, 
— the education of the young prince. Their 
names were ÆEdeſius and Frumentius. But the 
latter was prime miniſter+. The man had his eyes, 
how- 


* I follow the narrative of Socrates, B. I. C. XIX. But 
what he calls India ſeems to have been the kingdom of Abyſſinia, 
which at this day calls itſelf Chriſtian, and glories in the evan- 

elical labours of its firſt biſhop Frumentius, though it appears, 
— the account of Bruce in his vas to diſcover the ſource 
of the Nile, to-have long remained in the deepeſt ignorance and 
Vice. 
+ Bruce would call him the Ras. The whole ftory carries a 
ſtrong air of probability, from the reſemblance of the cuſtoms in 
this Indian kingdom to thoſe of Abyſſinia, which ſeems to confirm 
tbe conjecture, that the India of Socrates was Abyſſinia. 
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however, on higher objects than the politics of the 
country. He met with ſome Roman merchants, 
who traded there, and aſked them 1f they found 
any Chriſtians 1n the kingdom. — — 
ed ſome by their means, he encouraged them to aſ- 
ſociate for the purpoſes of religious worſhip, and at 
length erected a church for their uſe, and certain 
natives inſtructed in the goſpel were converted to 
the faith. On the king's — to the adminiſtra- 
tion, Frumentius deſired leave to return to his own 
country, which both the king and his mother were 
very reluctant to allow. He left the country, how- 
ever, with Ædeſius. The latter returned to his re- 
lations at Tyre, while Frumentius, arriving at Alex- 
andria, communicated his adventures to Athanaſius 
the biſhop, and informed him of the probability of 
evangelizing the country, if miſſionaries were ſent 
thither. On mature conſideration, Arhanafius told 
him, that none was fo fit for the office as himſelf. 
He conſecrated him therefore the firſt biſhop of the 
Indians, and the active miffionary returning to a 
country, where his integrity and capacity had al- 
ready been diſtinguiſhed, ' preached the goſpel 
with much ſucceſs, and erected many churches. 
Thus was the goſpel planted in a barbarous king- 
dom, where the extreme ignorance of the natives 
would much facilitate its external progreſs at leaſt, 
under the epiſcopal labours of a man, who had edu- 
cated their ſovereign : then ar leaſt, moſt probably 
there were many real converſions, and a time of 
copious &ffafion of the ſpirit of God *. And the 
difficulty of acceſs to this region, which has fince 
proved 


The abſolute deſpotiſm of the Abyffnian princes, and the 
probability that the ſovereign before us received Chriſtianity, 
would account for the eſtabliſhment of the goſpel through the 
whole country. And the inacceſſible ſituation and profound ig- 
norance of Abyſſinia will account for the continuance of nomi- 
nal Chriſtianity to this day. 
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proved ſo prejudicial to the advancement of know. 
ledge among its inhabitants, was at that time a 
happy preſervative to the infant church. It was 
in vain; that Confſtaniius laboured to poiſon it with 
his beloved Arianiſm. He gave orders, that Fru- 
mentius ſhould be depoſed, and that an Arian ſuc- 
ceſſor ſhould be appointed; but the country was 
happily out of the reach of his imperial bigotry. 
The Iberians were a people bordering on the 
Black Sea, who, in ſome military excurſion, took 
priſoner a pious Chriſtian woman, whoſe ſanctity of 
manners engaged the reſpect of theſe ' barbarians. 
Socrates mentions - ſeveral miracles which God 
wrought by her means x. The credibility of ſuch 
divine interpoſitions much depends on the impor- 
tance of circumſtances. * Nec Deus interfit, niſi 
dignus vindice nodus,” is a rule of Horace full of 
good ſenſe, and as applicable to theology as to 
What ſo likely to affect the minds of an 
ignorant people as miracles? The ſituation of things 
rendered it probable, that ſuch divine interpoſitions 
might appear; but I ſhall mention only — 5 which 
may ſeem worthy of ſome credit. Achild of the king's 
was ſent to the women of the country to be cured 
if any of them knew a proper method of treating it— 
2 well known antient cuſtom. - The caſe battled the 
Kill of them all, and the child was committed to the 
captive woman. Chriſt, ſaid ſhe, who healed 
many, will alſo heal this infant.” She prayed, and 
he recovered. In the ſame manner the queen 'her- 
ſelf was healed of a diſtemper ſome time after. It 
is not my work; (aid ſhe, but that of Chriſt the Son 
of God, the maker of the world. The king ſent her 
2 in token of his gratitude. But ſhe {ent them 
, aſſuring him, that * godlineſs was her riches, 
and thatſhe ſhould look on it, as the nobleſt pre- 
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ſent, if he would worſhip the God, whom ſhe ador- 
ed. The next day the king was loſt in hunting in a 
thick miſt, and implored in vain the aid of his gods. 
In his diſtreſs, recollecting the words of the woman, 
he prayed to the Gop, whom ſhe worſhiped. The 
miſt was inſtantly diſperſed, and the king found 
his way home. In conſequence of this event, and 
of future conferences with the woman, both the 
King and queen embraced che goſpel, and exhorted 
their ſubjects to receive it. An embaſſy was ſent to 
Conſtantine, to deſire that paſtors might be com- 
miſſioned to inſtruct them. The emperor gave 
the ambaſſadors a very gracious reception. | 
It is proper to add here on the authority of Phi- 
loſtorgius, that Conſtantius ſent ambaſſadors to the 
Sabeans of Arabia Felix, demanding that the Ro- 
man navigators and inhabitants might build Chriſ- 
tian churches, and that he furniſhed them with 
money for the purpoſe. Theophilus an Indian, 
who had long been with Conſtantine in the capacity 
of an hoſtage, was ordained biſhop by Euſebius of 
Nicomedia, and ſent among the Sabeans ; he erect- 
ed churches, and ſpread at leaſt the name of Chriſ- 
tianity to a certain degree. | 
The eccleſiaſtical accounts of Britain are ſo fa- 
bulous, or at beſt ſo ſcanty, that it is a pleaſure 
to be able to relate any thing that has the 
marks of hiſtorical authenticity. At the council 
of Ariminum, held on account of the Arian hereſy, 
the emperor Conſtantius gave orders to ſupply the 
expences of the biſhops out of the public treaſury. 
While the reſt accepted the imperial munificence, 
the biſhops of Gaul 'and Britain thought it unbe- 
coming the eccleſiaſtical character to receive ſecular 
maintenance, and bore their own expences. Only 
three from Britain were ſo poor, that they were un- 
able to maintain themſelves. Their brethren * 
e 
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ed by a contribution to ſupply their wants; but 
they choſe rather to be obliged to the emperor's 
bounty, than to burden their brethren. Gavidius 
a French biſhop reproached them for this; but Se- 
verus, the relater of the ſtory, thinks it was a cir- 
cumſtance much redounding to their credit *. So 
I apprehend it will appear to the reader, and we re- 
gret that where there are ſuch evident veſtiges of 
primitive and diſintereſted ſimplicity, we ſhould 
know ſo little of the lives and characters of men 
quite remote from the ſcenes of eccleſiaſtical turbu- 
lence and ambition. Probably in our iſland the 
goſpel flouriſhed at this time in humble obſcurity. 

Chriſtianity was ſpreading itſeif beyond the Ro- 
man empire. The nations bordering on the Rhine, 
with the remoteſt parts of France, were now Chriſ- 
tian; and the Goths near the Danube, about ſixty 
years before, had been civilized at leaſt by the 
Chriſtian religion through the biſhops whom they 
had carried captive under Gallienus ; and moſt pro- 
bably the ſpirit of God was with their labours. 
Armenia under its king Tiridates had embraced 
Chriſtianity +, and by means of commerce had con- 
veyed it into Perſia, where Chriſtians began to be 
numerous, | 

But there they ſuſtained a very grievous perſecu- 
tion from king Sapor in the time of Conſtantine ; a 
long account of which which we have in Sozomen 4. 
The reader has ſeen many things of the ſame kind 


in 

* Sulpit. Sev. B. II. c. 55, | 
+ Armenia had probably long before been in ſome meaſure 
evangelized. It was not, however, till the commencement of this 
century that Gregory, ſurnamed the enlightener, eſtabliſhed the 
goſpel there. Through his means Tiridates and all his nobles were 
ught over to the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, He was conſe» 


crated biſhop of Armenia by Leontius biſhop of Cappadocia, 
Moſheim, Cent. IV, 


t B. II. e. 9, &c. N 
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in former perſecutions ; 1 ſhall only obſerve there- 
fore in general, that thouſands choſe rather to ſuffer 
for the name of Chriſt, than to pollute themſelves 
with the worſhip of the ſun ; that the Magi and the 
Jews were peculiarly inſtrumental in this perſecu- 
tion, and that the people of God ſuffered here with 
ſo much fincerity and fortitude, as to evince that 
— Sw had many people belonging to himſelf in 
erin, 
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CENT. IV. DECLINE OF IDOLATRY., 


Cr. VI, 


THE DECLINE OF IDOLATRY IN THIS CENTURY 
TO THE DEATH OF CONSTANTIUS, 


T was the character of the antient Romans to be 

exceſſively ſuperſtitious. While their arms proſ- 
pered throvgh Europe and Aſia, they were vigilant 
and punctual in all the offices of their religion, and 
as ſtudious of adopting the gods of the nations 
whom they conquered, as their improvements in arts 
and ſciences. This religious ſpirit was the nurſe at 
leaſt, if not the parent, of many focial virtues ; in- 
duſtry, frugality, valour, and patriotiſm coaleſced 
with ſuperſtition. With the learning of Greece at 
length her philoſophical ſcepticiſm and Epicurean 
profaneneſs were incorporated into the Roman com- 
monwealth, and were attended with their uſual 
vices of luxury and diſſipation. The vulgar ſtill 
believed, as ſenators and equeſtrians were wont to 
do; the college of Augurs, the whole apparatus of 
idolatry, remained in all their pomp and formality ; 
and the greateſt noblemen thought themſelves dig- 
nified by the prieſthood, while they inwardly de- 

ſpiſed what they profeſſed with fictitious reverence. 
Little did they think that the Chriſtian religion 
was deſtined to overturn the idolatrous eſtabliſh- 
ment of ages, when a few fiſhermen and mechanics 
of Judea began to preach Chriſt crucified. By our 
preſent familiarity with Chriſtian uſages, and by the 
perfect annihilation of Pagan phenomena, we are 
not prepared to admire ſo much the work of God 
in the propagation of his own religion, as it deſerves. 
Were the matter fully conſidered, it would ſtrike 
every. mind with conviction, that the hand of the 
Lord hath done this. Thar zeal, which * 
| + ep ha 
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had cooled, revived in the minds of polytheiſts, and 


produced perſecution, as Chriſtianity ſpread through 


the nations. A ſuperſtitious temper in many of the 
great and the learned ſucceeded to the ſceptical turn 
of mind, and mere philoſophers themſelves, through 
carnal enmity and political ſelfiſhneſs, aided the in- 
tolerant ſpirit with all their might. We have ſeen 
how tne goſpel ſtill triumphed without ſecular ſup- 
port, and have already taken notice of one ſtrong 
{ymptom of the decline of Paganiſm toward the end 
of the ſecond century, namely, that a new race of phi- 
loſophers aroſe, who attempted to form an alliance 
with Chriſtianity. Theſe new Platonics all owned 
Ammonius for their maſter, who, as Euſebius tells 
us, profeſſed the ' goſpel to the end of his life. So 
plainly did Satan feel his inability to cruſh the gol- 
pel, that he was contented now with labouring to 
adulterate and undermine it. From this ſchool 
proceeded Porphyry *, born at Tyre, whole life is 
written by Eunapius. He ſtudied fix years at 


Rome under Plotinus, whoſe life he publiſhed. So- 


crates tells us +, that in his early days he was a 
Chriſtian ; but having been beaten by ſome Chriſ- 
ians at Cæſarea, through diſguſt he relinquiſhed the 
goſpel. Its hold on his mind muſt have been ex- 
tremely weak, when he could be induced to leave it 
becauſe of the unworthy conduct of ſome profeſſors. 
But let Auguſtine's reflection be heard on this oc- 
caſion, who thus addrefles him: Ir ever you had 
truly and cordially loved divine wifdom, you would 
have known Chrift the power of God, and the wil- 


dom of God, nor would you ever have revolted from 


his moſt wholeſome humility, through the pride of 
vain knowledge.” There remain only ſome frag- 


ments 
* See Lardner's Collection, under the article Porphyry. From 
him I have derived information on this ſubject, though obliged 
to diſſent entirely from his opinion, 
+ B. III. c. 23. 
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ments of his fifteen books againſt the Chriſtians. He 


ſhews in them the ſame malignant ſpirit which Cel- 
ſus did, but with ſuperior abilities: for his capacity 
and learning were both very eminent. 

In his old age he publiſhed a work on the philo- 
ſophy of oracles, which has been denied to be his, 
becauſe he ſpeaks in it very honourably of Chriſtia- 
nity, and utters ſentiments which one would not ex- 
pect from a man, who had ſpent a long life in viru- 
lent animoſity againſt the followers of Jeſus. This 
enmity is often as ſtrong where it 1s covered, as 
when it is open; and circumſtances will dictate a 
great variety in men's ways of ſhewing or concealing 
it. During the Diocleſian perſecution philoſophers 
were not aſhamed to perſecute, Hierocles has been 
ment:oned, who as a magiſtrate tortured the Chriſ- 
tians, and as a philoſopher wrote againſt them. It 
he lived to fee Chriſtianity eſtabliſhed under Con- 
ſtantine, it is not improbable, provided he wrote at 
all on the ſubject, that he wrote as Pozphyry does 
in the work before us. Worldly men are moved 
by good ſucceſs to admire, by bad to contemn. 
Even their opinions are ſuperficially ſwayed by thele 
external things, and yet the latent frame of their 
ſpirits remains the ſame. Porphyry lived, we are 
told, to an advanced age, and as his work, ſtyled the 
Philoſophy of Oracles, points out the goſpel to be 
then the prevalent religion, it was probably his laſt 

oduction; and Eunapius owns he left ſentiments 
in his laſt works different from the former. Yet 
he never ſeems with Ammonius to have profeſſed 
Chriſtianity ſince his early apoſtacy. But he confeſſes 
that the Barbarians were much in the right, and the 
Greeks in the wrong. He tells us of Apollo's ora- 
cular anſwers concerning Chriſt, that his ſoul after 
death. was immortal, that he was pious and holy, 
though ignorant Chriſtians do wrong to worſhip 

H 3 him. 
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him. Auguſtine thinks *, that theſe oracles were 
invented on purpoſe to diſparage the Chriſtians, by 
repreſenting them as being allied with Satan. The 
oracle, whether carried on by Satanic or human 
fraud, or what ſeems neareſt the truth, by both, 
would doubtleſs have a tendency by this means 
to aſperſe Chriſtianity, At the ſame time to praiſe 
Chriſt and to blame his followers, may be conceiv- 
ed to be the natural language of an enemy of God, 
lying under ſome reſtraint, and it has been the com- 
mon conduct of infidels in our days, who, had they 
hved in perſecuting times, with Celſus would have 
as freely expreſſed their contempt of Chriſt as of his 
people. Chriftians are, however, reprefented by 
Porphyry as corrupt and erroneons, white their 
maſter is honoured as divine. From this view 
of Porphyry one may learn ſomething of the po- 
hey of Satan and his emiſſaries in the ſupport 
of a dying cauſe. The decay of Paganiſm is 
evident, and the arts of philoſophic infidelity were 
then what they are now. Men who know the va- 


tue of divine truth ſhould guard againſt theſe de- 


vices, and not fuffer themſelves to be ſeduced by an 
ambiguous and inſidious candour. At the ſame 
time the progrels of errour in proud men is ſtrongly 
illuſtrated in the cafe of Porphyry. Men, who haye 
no real experience of the power of godlineſs, are 
eaſily: induced to give up us form: if they be men 
of parts and learning, they are led from one deluſion 
to another, till they advance to the fartheſt limit 
of malevolence and enmity. Checked they may 
be by circumſtances, and may talk reſpectfully of 
Chriſt to the laſt ; but unleſs humbled and brought 
to know themſelves, they will live and die the 
tame. 5 


The firft meaſures of Conſtantĩne, after his ſucceſs 
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in Italy, were to * Chriſtianity on an equal foot- 
ing with Paganiſm by the laws, while he gradually 
patronized the church more and more. Among 
other improvements in the political and judiciary 
ſtate of the empire, he aboliſhed the barbarous pu- 
niſhment of crucifixion. After he was become ole 
maſter of the empire, he forbad the private exerciſe 
of divination, the great bulwark of falſe religion, 
{till allowing the publick uſe of it at the altars and 
temples; and ſome time after he prohibited the worſt 
branches of ſorcery and magic x. He took parti- 
cular care to ſecure the obſervation of the Lord's 
day, and ordered it to be ſet apart for prayer and 
holy exerciſes. He publickly declared, that he 
would not oblige men to be Chriſtians, though he 
earneſtly deſired they would, nor did he aboliſh the 
rites of the temples. Finding, however, the Pa- 
gans extremely obſtinate in the preſervation of their 
uperſtitions, he publickly expoſed the myſteries, 


which had hitherto been kept ſecret, melted down 


golden ſtatues, and cauſed brazen ones to be 
drawn by ropes through the ſtreets of Conſtanti- 
nople. And ſome of the temples, which had been 
ſcenes of horrible wickedneſs, he deſtroyed. 

In Egypt the famous cubit, with which the prieſts 
were wont to meaſure the height of the Nile, was 
kept in the temple of Serapis. This by Conſtan- 
tine's order was removed to the church at Alexan- 
dria. The Pagans beheld the removal with indig- 
nation, and ventured to predict, that the Nile 
would no longer overflow its banks. Divine Pro- 
vidence, however, ſmiled on the ſchemes of Conſtan- 
tine, and the Nile the next year overflowed the 
country in an uncommon degree. In this gradual 
manner was Paganiſm overturned; facrifices in a 

- partial 
* Cave's State of Paganiſm under the firſt Chriſtian emperors, 
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partial manner ſtill continued, but the entire deſtruc- 
tion of idolatry ſeemed to be at hand. The tem- 
ptes ſtood for the moſt part, though much defaced, 
and deprived of their former dignity and importance. 
The ſons of Conſtantine trod in his ſteps, and gra- 
dually proceeded in the demolition of Paganiſm. 
Under them we find an expreſs edict for the abo- 
lit ion of facrifices. 

Magnentius, the uſurper, while maſter of Rome, 
allowed the Gentiles to celebrate their ſacrifices in 
the night: but Conſtantius immediately after his 
victory took away this indulgence; and ſolemnly 
prohibited magic in all its various forms. He 
alſo took away the altar and image of victory, which 
ſtood in the portico of the capital. In truth, this 
emperor was by no means wanting in zeal againſt 
idolatry, though his unhappy controverfial ſpirit in 
defence of Arianiſm rendered him rather an enemy 
than a friend to vital godlineſs. 

Such was the ſtate of Paganiſm at the death of 
Conſtantius. Pagans were, however, exceedingly 
numerous, and enjoyed with ſilent pleaſure the long 
and ſhameful ſcenes of Arian controverſy in the 
church. Nor were they hopeleſs. The eyes of 
the votartes of the gods were all directed to his ſuc- 
ceſſor, the warlike, the enterprizing, the zealous 
Julian, a determined foe of the Goſpel. Great 
things had been dot. e for the church; but its rulers 
of the houſe of Conſtantine were weak and void of 
true piety. In the warm imaginations of many 
zealous devotees, even Jupiter himſelf ſeemed likely 
TO GROW TERRIBLE AGAIN, AND TO BE AGAIN 
ADORED. This laſt ſtruggle of expiring Paganiſm, 
marked as it is with ſignal inſtances of Providence, 
will deſerve particular attention. | 
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JULIAN's ATTEMPTS TO RESTORE IDOLATRY, 


6 world in no age ever ſaw a greater zealot 
for Paganiſm than Julian. Temper, talents, 
power, and reſentment, all conſpired to cheriſh his 
ſuperſtitious attachments. It may ſerve to illuſtrate 
the providential care of God over his church, and 
by way of contraſt it may heighten our ideas of that 
Goſpel-ſimplicity, with which we have ſeen divine 
truth to be ſupported and advanced, to behold the 
ſerpentine arts with which the prince of darkneſs 
was permitted to attempt the reſtoration of his king- 
dom by the hand of Julian. For I can by no 
means ſubſcribe to the character, which Moſheim * 
gives us of the mediocrity of his genius. Whoever 
duly attends to the plan which he formed to ſub- 
vert Chriſtianity, will ſee the union of a folid judg- 
ment with indefatigable aſſiduity. Neither addreſs 
nor dexterity was wanted. All that the wit and 
prudence of man could do was attempted, He was 
highly ſuperſtitious indeed, and addicted to magic 
beyond all bounds. Nor are theſe, as Moſheim 
thinks, any tokens of natural meanneſs of ſpirit. 
Alexander the great was as magnanimous by nature 

na of men; yet was he as ſuperſti- 
tious as Julian himſelſ. The deſire of weighing 
characters in modern ſcales is apt to betray men of 
learning into a falſe judgment both of perſons and 
things. Let it then fairly be allowed, what indeed 
his works and actions in general, as well as his art- 
ful and judicious oppoſition to the Goſpel, evince, 
that Julian was a man of very great parts and en- 
dowments. He died about the ſame age with Alex- 
ander: neither of them had attained that maturity 
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of judgment, which full experience gives to the 
human mind. And yet the world beheld in them 
both uncommon exertions of genius and capacity. 
If Julian failed, let it be remembered, that his arms 
were levelled againſt heaven, and it is of no ſervice 
to Chriſtianity, to depreciate the talents of its ene- 
mies. 

Conſtantius ought to have reflected, that by 
cruelty and injuſtice in facrificing the relations of 
Julian, he excited his hatred againſt Chriſtianity. 
The caſe of Julian deſerves commileration, though 
it cannot admit of apology. What had he ſeen ex- 
cellent or comely in the effects of the Gofpel on 
his uncle or couſins? what a proſpect did he behold 
in the face of the Chriſtian church, torn with fac- 
tions, and deformed by ambition? the ſame vices 
under which the heathen world groaned, appeared 
but too viſible at preſent among Chriſtians. Theſe 
things, joined with the reſentment of family-wrongs, 
determined him early in life in favour of the old re- 
ligion, He was made a publick reader in the church 
of Nicomedia, and affected a zeal for Chriſtianity 
during the greateſt part of the reign of Conſtantius, 
Had be read the New Teſtament with attention, 
and prayed over it with ſeriouſnefs, he might have 
{een that the doctrines there inculcated led to a 
conduct very oppoſite to that which he beheld in 
the then leaders of the Chriſtian world, both civil 
and eccleſiaſtical. A tenth part of the ſtudy which 
he employed on the profane claſſics might have ſuf- 
ficed for this. But, like many infidels in all 
ages, he does not ſcem to have paid any attention 
to the Scriptures, nor even to have known what 
their doctrines really are. From youth he prac- 
tiſed diſſimulation with conſummate artifice. One 
Maximus, a noted philoſopher and magician, con- 
firmed him in his Pagar® views; he ſecretly held 
rep ende ce with Libanius, the Pagan ſophiſt; 

and 
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and openly he attempted to erect a church; he 
ſtudied all day, and facrificed at night. He offered 
up his prayers in the church in publick, and at mid- 
night roſe to perform his devotions to Mercury. His 
reſidence at Athens completed his knowledge of the 
faſhionable philoſophy; 1n fine, no perſon was ever 
more admirably qualified to a& the part which he 
did, when he ſucceeded Conſtantius. 


This happened in the year 361. He ordered 


there was a neceſſity, He fined the perſons who 
had made uſe of the materials of the temples which 
had been demoliſhed, and ſet apart the money, this 
way collected, in the erection of new ones. Altars 
were every where ſet up, and the whole machinery 
of Paganiſm was again brought into uſe. Altars 
and fires, blood, perfumes, and prieſts attending 
their ſacrifices, were every where viſible, and the 
imperial palace itſelf had its temple and furniture. 
The firſt thing he did every morning was to ſacri- 
fice, and by his preſence and example he encou- 
raged the practice among all his ſubjects. Hea- 
theniſm held up its head, and Chriſtians were every 
where inſulted. He repealed the laws made againſt 
idolatry, and confirmed its antient honours and pri- 
vileges. But laws are the leaſt part of what it be- 
hoves princes to do, who mean to encourage reli- 
gion. A plan of conduct, an earneſtneſs of prin- 
ciple, and a ſyſtem of manners are needful to ſupport 
any religious tenets . The Author, mentioned be- 
low, has with great clearneſs illuſtrated the methods 
of Julian. Change the object, and let true religion 
be promoted, inſtead of falſe, and Julian will _— 
uſe- 


Cave's State of Paganiſm under Julian. This writer has 
given ſo clear and maſterly a view in eight particulars of Julian's 
attempts, that I can not do better than to tread in his ſteps. I 
ſhall avail myſelf, however, of other helps, ſtill farther to illuſtrate 
the ſubject, particularly Julian's own writings, 


the temples to be ſet open, thoſe that were decayed A. D. 
to be repaired, and new ones to be built, where 361. 
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uſefully to Chriſtian princes, and ſhame the criminal 
indifference to all piety, which clouds the greateſt 
part of the political hemiſphere of Europe. 

I. Philoſophical infidels, in our own times, when 
they have found themſelves no longer able to ſup- 
port a perfect ſcepticiſm, have borrowed | ſome 
Chriſtian hight, called it natural, and laboured by 
the help of that to fubvert Chriſtianity itfelf. We 
have ſeen, in part, the ſame procedure in the Amo- 
nonian philoſophers. In Julian this ſcheme was 
reduced to a ſyſtem; and he iſſued out precepts for 

the ſupport of Heatheniſm, which in his youth he 
had learned in the Chriſtian ſchool, though he diſ- 
avows his obligations to his benefactors. The di- 
vine excellence of the Goſpel, and the extreme 
malignity of human nature do each appear hence 
in a very conſpicuous light. To reform Pa- 
ganiſm itſelf was his firſt object. To maintain it 
on the old ſyſtem of popular belief he ſaw was im- 
poſſible. Chriſtian light had now rendered Pagan 
darkneſs viſible, its deformity diſguſtful, and its ab- 
ſurdity contemptible. With great importunity did 
he exhort magiſtrates to correct the vices of men, 
and relieve their miſeries, aſſuring them that the 
Gods would reward men for their charitable acts; 
that it is our dury to do good to all, even to the 
worſt of men and our bittereſt enemies ; and that 
publick religion ſhould be ſupported by a reverential 
adoration of the images of the gods, which were to 
be looked on as ſymbols of the gods themſelves. 
Prieſts, he ſaid, ſhould fo live, as to be copies of 
what they preached by their on lives, and diſſolute 
ones ſhould be expelled from their offices. Not only 
wicked actions, but obſcene and indecent lan- 
guage ſhould be avoided by them. No idle books 
and wanton plays, but divine philoſophy ſhould be 
the object of their ſerious ſtudy ; they ſhould _ 
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facred hymns by heart, ſhould pray thrice or at leaſt 
twice every day; and when in their turn called on 
to attend the temple, they ſhould never depart from 
it, and give up themſelves to their office. At other 
times they ſhould not frequent the forum, nor ap- 
proach the houſes of the great, unleſs with a view 
of procuring relief for the indigent, or to diſcharge 
ſome part of their office; that in no caſe they 
ſhould frequent the theatres, nor ever be ſeen in 
the company of a charioteer, player, or dancer. 
In every city the moſt pious and virtuous ſhould 
be ordained, without any conſideration of their 
circumſtances. The godly training of their own 
families, and their compaſtionate care for the in- 
digent, would be their beſt recommendation. The 
impious Galileans, he obſerved, by their ſingular 
benevolence had ſtrengthened their party, and 


Heatheniſm had ſuffered by the want of attention 


to theſe things. 


Such was the fire which the apoſtate ſtole ſrom 
heaven, and ſuch his artifice in managing it! the 
rules, however, deſerve the attention of Chriſtian 
paſtors in all ages, though it may ſeem wonderful 
that the Roman high prieſt“ ſhould not ſee the 
divinity of that religion whence he had learned ſuch 
excellent things, the like to which are not in any 
degree to be found in Plato or any other of his fa- 
vcurite Greeks: He endeavoured in imitation of 
Chriſtians alſo to erect ſchools for the education of 
youth. Lectures of religion, ſtated times of pray- 
ers, monaſteries for devout perſons, hoſpitals and 
alms-houſes for the poor and diſeaſed and for ſtran- 
gers; theſe things he particularly recommends in 
a letter to Arſacius the chief prieſt of Galacia. He 
tells him what it was, that advanced the impious 
religion of the Chriſtians, their kindneſs to ſtran- 


Sers, 
All the Cæſars were entitled Pontifex Maximus. 
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ers, their care in burying the dead, and their af- 
cted gravity. He bids him warn the prieſts to 
avoid play-houſes and taverns, and ſordid employ- 
ments. Hoſpitals ſhould be erected in every city 
for the reception of all ſorts of indigent perſons. 
The Galileans, he obſerves, relieve both their own 
poor and ours.“ | 
It was not, however, in Julian's power to infuſe 
that ſpirit into his partizans, which alone could 
produce ſuch excellent fruits. It is in vain to think 
of deſtroying Chriſtian principles, and at the ſame 
time of preſerving Chriſtian practice. But here is an 
additional teſtimony to the virtues of Chriſtians 
from their moſt determined enemy, and as powerful 
an illuſtration of the work of God in the firſt ages 
of Chriſtianity. It muſt be confefſed at the ſame 
time, that the good ſenſe and penetration of the 
emperor, are as conſpicuous as his malice and im- 
piety. | 
II. Ridicule was the next weapon which the 
apoſtate made uſe of againſt Chriſtianity. It is a 
method of attack which in all ages has been but 
too ſucceſsful: Satire, as it is the eaſieſt, ſo is it the 
moſt pleaſing mode of writing: the whole nature 
of man, prone to indulge ideas of evil, favours the 
practice, and when written by an emperor, who 
might, if he had pleaſed, have uſed violence of the 
moſt formidable kind, it ſeemed to be the dictate 
of generoſity. He trod in the ſteps of Celſus and 
Porphyry in writing againſt Chriſtianity, and by the 
few fragments of his work which remain, appears to 
have imbibed their ſpirit. The ſon of Mary or the 
| | Ga- 
In the ſame ſpirit, ſpeaking of the duties of a prieſt, © he 
obſeryes that the gods have given us great hopes after death, 
and on them we may with confidence rely.” He certainly learnt 
this language from Chriſtianity, which he ungratefully labours 


to deſtroy. A ſpecies of behaviour not uncommon with philo- 
ſophic infidels. | 
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Galilæan, were the titles which he gave to the 
blefſed Jeſus, and he ordered Chriſtians to be called 
Galilzans. | | 

In his treatiſe of the Cæſars, he aſperſes his 
uncle the great Conſtantine with much ſeverity, 
and repreſents the Goſpel as an aſylum for the vil- 
eſt of 'mankind. No doubt the enemies of God 
were delighted in that age with ſuch productions, 
as they have ſince been with ſimilar ones of Hume 
and Voltaire: and many are flow to learn, that a 
ſerious frame of mind is abſolutely neceſſary for the 
contemplation of Chriſtianity, and is as favourable 
for its reception, as a playful ſpirit is for its exclu- 
ſion from the mind of man. 

III. He was extremly politic in weakening the 
power and intereſt of Chriſtians. He made an act 
of ſacrifice, the condition of - preſerving their 
places of honour and authority, and thus he either 
leſſened their power or their reputation, and while 
he carefully avoided a formal perſecution, he indi- 
realy perſecuted under every plauſible pretence he 
could invent. Whoever had diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
under the former reigns in demoliſhing the monu- 
ments of idolatry, felt his heavy hand, and was even 
put to death on frivolous accuſations. The grants 
made to ſome ſubjects from the revenues of heathen 
temples, furniſhed. a decent opportunity of impo- 
veriſhing the opulent Chriſtians, and this oiten 
with extreme injuſtice. He ſeized the treaſures of 
the Arian church at Edeſſa, which had aſſaulted 
the Valentinian heretics, taunting them with the law 
of their religion, that being made poor here, they 
might be rich hereafter. Injuries were now com- 
mitted with impunity againſt the Chriſtians by the 
governors of provinces, and when the former com- 
plained, he had the baſeneſs to turn the knowledge 
of Chriſtian precepts which he had imbibed in his 


ten- 
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tender years into a cruel ſarcaſm. © You know what 

directions of paſſiveneſs under injuries your Chriſt 

has given you!” To this he added an affected 

encouragement of heretics and ſectaries, and thus 

artfully embroiled the Chriſtian world with factions 

* toleration of them all, and real want of affection 
any. 

IV. It was, however, a reſinement of policy far be- 
yond the maxims of that age, and a proof of the 
native ſagacity and good ſenſe of Julian, that young 
and impetuous as he was he could abſtain from 
open perſecution himſelf, and yet connive at it in 
others, who knew what was agreeable to their maſ- 
ter. He boaſted of his mildneſs in this reſpect, and 
contraſted himſelf with Galerius and the reſt of the 
perſecutors, obſerving that they had augmented, 
rather than leſſened the number of Chriſtians. For, 
give them only occaſion, ſaid he, and they will 
crowd as faft to martyrdom, as bees fly to their 
hives. Yet a number ſuffered for the Goſpel under 
his reign, though not by the forms of avowed per- 
ſecution. | 

V. The biſhops and inferior clergy were beheld with 
an eye of rancour, at once ingenious and determined. 
In truth, they are in all ages the object of peculiar 
malevolence to men who love darkneſs rather than 
light. Perſecuting emperors and Atheiſtical philo- 
ſophers unite in this reſpect. It is the glory of 
the Chriſtian religion, that it provides popular 
inſtruction for the Pulk of mankind, where not ap- 
plauſe, but ſpiritual utility, not oſtentation, but holy 
and virtuous principles and practice, are the object of 
attention. Perſecutors deſire, that no inſtruction 
be inſtilled into the minds of the people, and 
philoſophers, overlooking the by with proud 
diſdain, confine their attention to a few learned men. 
If the Goſpel be indeed the light of heaven, _ 

One 
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alone leads men to a holineſs, which fallen nature 
abhors, one ſees at once; way the publick teachers 
of Chriſtianity are abhorred by the proud and the 
mighty. Julian charged them with ſeditiouſneſs; 
had he been a citizen of a free ſtate, he would with 
equal falſhood and with equal malice have charged 
them with ſupporting tyranny. To deprive the 
church of the inſpection of its paſtors, he ſeized their 
incomes, abrogated their immunities, expoſed them 
to civil burdens and offices, and occaſionally ex- 
pelled them by fraud or violence. ' At Antioch the 
treaſures of the church were ſeized, the clergy ob- 
liged to flee, and the churches ſhut up*. The ſame 
was done at Cyzicus; without any ſhadow of ſedi- 
tion. At Boſtra he threatened Titus the biſhop, 
that if any mutiny happened, he ſhould lay the 
blame on him and his Clergy ; and when the bi- 
ſhop aſſured him, that though the inhabitants were 
chiefly Chriſtian, they lived peaceably and quietly 
under his government, he wrote back to the city, 
charging him with calumniating their character, 
and exhorting them to expel him. In other places 
he found pretences for impriſoning and torturing 


the paſtors. 
74 IV. The 


It is certain, that the temple of Daphne was burned in the 
night which terminated the proceſſion of the Chriſtians, who 
had removed the body of Babylas, a martyr in the Decian per- 
ſecution, to Antioch from Daphne, where Julian would not ſuf- 
fer it to remain any longer. Julian, in his ſatire againſt the 
people of Antioch, indirectly charged the Chriſtians with the 
fact, and was glad of the pretence to juſtify his ſeverities againſt 
them. That he ſuſpected them Ammianus aſſures us, but gives 
no grounds to juſtify the ſuſpicion. The work, entitled Miſo- 
pogon, rallies the manners of the Antiochians. Thoſe of the 
emperor were auſtere, and void not only-of pomp, but even of 
decent neatneſs. Their's were fall of Aſiatic luxury, and Chriſ- 
tian ſimplicity had much decayed in this place, where Chriſtians 
firſt had the name. Their Meas WV were iramenſe, but the power 
of podlineſs was low. b 
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VI. The vigilant malice of the apoſtate ſurveyed 
every advantage, and ſeized it with conſummate 
dexterity. Nor can the enemies of the Goſpel in 
any age find a ſchool more fruitful in the leſſons of 

rſecution than this before us. A man fo per- 
ectly Grecian, as this emperor, muſt have hated 
or deſpiſed the Jews, and Mofes muſt have been as 
really an object of his deriſion, as St. Paul. But 
to advance and encourage the Jews in their ſecular 
concerns, was one obvious means of depreciating 
Chriſtianity. Hence he ſpake of them with com- 
paſſion, begged their prayers for his ſucceſs in the 
Perſian wars, and preſſed them to rebuilt their 
temple *, and reſtore their worſhip. He himſelf 
promifed to defray the expence out of the exchequer, 
and appointed an officer to ſupermtend the work. 
To ſtrengthen the hands of ſuch determined. ene- 
mies of Chriſtianity, and to invalidate the Chriſtian 
prophecies concerning the deſolation of the Jews, 
were objects highly defirable indeed to the mind of 
Julian. But the enterprize was ſuddenly battled, 
and the workmen were obliged to deſiſt. No hil- 
torical fact ſince the days of the Apoſtles ſeems bet- 
ter atteſted. 1 ſhall very briefly throw into a note 
the fact itſelf and its proofs, and then leave the rea- 

hie ſent for ſome of the chief men of their nation. and 
aſked them why they did not ſacrifice according to the law of 
Moſes. They told him, that they were forbidden to ſacrifice 
except at Jeruſalem. He thereupon es to febuild their 
temple, and we have ſtill a letter of his to the community of 
the Jews, which appears, on the authority of Sozomen, to be ge- 
nuine. Philoſtorgius expreſſly tells us, that Jalian's deſign in 
the rebuilding of Jeruſalem was to oppoſe the prophecies. Sozo- 
men, Lardner. Mak e 240 ronb ans 
I See Matth. xxiti. 38, 39. To reſtore this people, while 
yet they continued in their enmity to Chriſt, was art attempt 
worthy of an infidel like Julian, and called for a miraeulous in- 
4 as plainly as Pharaoh's purſuit of the Iſraelites at the 
ca. 5 * 
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d der to judge, whether there was ever any reaſon to 
& doubt its credibility®. 

0 VII. The ſuppreſſion of learning among the 
t Chriſtians was another of the ex of Julian's 


policy. He publiſhed a law, that no profeſſor of 
any art or ſcience ſhould practiſe in any place with- 
out the approbation of the court of that city, and 
the ſanction of the emperor. With a view to keep 
the church in ignorance of the arts of reaſoning and 
philoſophy, he forbad Chriſſian ſchool-maſters to 
teach Gentile learning, leſt being furniſhed, ſays 
he, with our armour, they make war upon us with 
our own weapons. Our learning is unneceſſary to 
Chriſtians, who are trained up to an illiterate ruſti- 
city, ſo that to believe is ſufficient for them, and by 
this prohibition I only reſtore poſſeſſions to their 
proper owners 4. The ſcheme was highly prudent, 

LS * but 


Ammianus Marcellinus, a writer of unqueſtionable credibi- 
lity, and at leaſt no friend of the Goſpel, acquaints us with the 
attempt, and inſorms us of its defeat. He projected to rebuild 
the magnificent temple of Jeruſalem. He committed the con- 
duct of the affair to Alypius of Antioch; who ſet himſelf to the 
vigorous execution of his charge, and was aſſiſted by the governor 
or the province; but horrible balls of fire breaking out near the 
foundations with repeated attacks, rendered the place inaccefſible 
to the ſcorched workmen from time to time, and the element re- 
ſolutely driving them to a di dance, the enterprize was dropped ”+. 
| Socrates obſerves, that during the progreſs of this affair the Jews 
menaced the Chriſtians, and threatened to retort upon them the evils 
which they had ſuffered from the Romans. The Chriſtian evi- 
dences for the fact are Gregory Nazianzen, Ambroſe, and Chry- 
ſoſtom, who lived at the fame time. The three eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtorians Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret, who lived in the 
next age, do all: give a teſtimony conſiſtent one with another. 
To theſe may be added Philoſtorgius, the Arian, and the.teſti- 
mony of Jewiſh Rabbis. See Warburton's Julian, p. 98. 
I In the fame ſtrain he ſays, „If they (the Chriſtian profeſ- 
fors) think theſe authors give a falſe account of the moſt ho- 
nourable beings, let them betake themſelves to the churches of 
the Galilzans, and expound Matthew and Luke. Vet thoſe of. 
» { dealt ; . the 


t Ammianus, B. XXIII. c. 2. 
12 
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bur it required a great length of time, to raiſe from 
it any conſiderable effects. 

VIII. Philoſophy had ever been the determined 
foe of the Goſpel. It behoved the artful perſecutor, 
himſelf a philoſopher, to encourage it as much as 
poſſible. He expreffed his hearty wiſhes, that all 
the books of the wicked Gahlzans, were baniſhed 
out of the world. But as this was now impoſſible, 
he directed the philoſophers to bend all their 
powers againſt them. Jamblicus, Libanius, Max- 
imus, and others of the philofophic tribe, were his 
intimate friends and counſellors, and the empire 
was filled with invectives againft the Goſpel. Its 
enemies were liberally paid by imperial munificence 
for their labours, and Julian feemed defirous to put 
it to the proof, whether indeed * the fooliſhneſs of 

God was wiſer than men.“ » 
IX. He uſed enſnaring artifices to draw unwary 
. Chriſtians into compliance with pagan ſuperſti- 
tions. He was wont to place the images of the 
heathen gods near his own ftatues, that thoſe who 
bowed to the latter, might ſeem to adore alfo the 
former. Thoſe who ſeemed thus to comply, he 
endeavoured to perſuade into greater compliances; 
thoſe who refuſed, he charged with treaſon, and pro- 
ceeded againſt them as delinquents. He ordered 
| a the 


the (Chriſtian) youth who pleaſe to ge (to the Pagan ſchools) 
are not excluded. So prudently did he provide for the progrets 
of Helleniſm and for the downfall of Chriſtian knowledge. He 
charges the Chriſtians with the inconſiſtency of inſtructing pu- 
ils in claſſical learning, at the ſame time that they oppoſed the 
- heathen mythology. The account of La Bleterie concernin 
this matter is juſt, and his obſervation deſerves to be quot 
„To explain the claſſic authors, to commend them as models 
of language, of eloquence and taſte, to unveil their beautics, 
Kc. this is not propoſing them as oracles of religion and mo- 
" rality.” Julian is pleaſed to confound two things ſo different, 
and to ereQ, under favour of this confuſion, the puerile ſophiſtry. 
which prevails through his whole edit. 
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the ſoldiers when they received their donative, to 
throw a piece of frankincenſe into the fire in ho- 
nour of the gods. Some few Chriſtians, who had 
been ſurprized into the practice, returned to the 
emperor, threw back their donatives, and profeſſed 
their readineſs to die for their religion*. At other 
times he would defile the fountains with Gentile 
factifices, and ſprinkle the food brought to market 
with hallowed water. Chriſtians knew their privi- 
lege from St. Paul's well-known determination of 
che caſe, yet they groaned under the indignity. 
Tuventinus, and Maximus, two officers of his guard 
expoſtulated with great warmth againſt theſe pro- 


ceedings, and ſo provoked his reſentment, that he 
* The ſtory from Theodoret, B. III. c. 17. deſerves to be 
told more particularly, Julian cauſed an altar to be placed near 
himſelf with! burning coals and incenſe upon a table, and required 
every one to throw ; incenſe into the fire, before he received 
his gold. Some, who were aware of the danger, feigned ſick- 
neſs; ſome through fear or avarice complied. But the greater 
part were deceived. Some of theſe laſt going afterwards to their 
meals, called on the name of Jeſus Chritt, according to their 
cuſtom. One of their companions ſaid in a ſurprize: © what is 
the meaning of this? you call on Chriſt after having renounced 
him,” How ? anſwered the other aſtoniſhed. * You have 
thrown incenſe into the fire. They inſtantly tore their hair, 
roſe up from table, and ran into the forum.“ We declare it, they 
cried, before all the world, we are Chriſtians; we declare it be- 
fore God, to whom we live, and for whom we are ready to die. 
We have not betrayed thee, Jeſus our Savionr. If our hands 
have offended, our hearts conſented not. The emperor has de- 
ceived us, we renounce the impiety, and our blood ſhall anſwer 
for it.” They then ran to the palace, and throwing the gold 
at Juli an's feet, © ſacrifice us, ſay they, to Jeſus Chriſt, and give 
your Id to thoſe who will be glad to receive it.” In a rage 
2 ordered them to be led to execution. The warmth of his 

| temper had well nigh prevailed over his politic maxims; he re- 
covered himſelf, however, in time ſulleient to countermand 
the order. He contented himſelf with baniſhing them to the 
diſtant parts of the empire, forbidding them to reſide in cities. 
Let the reader ſee here the philoſophiſing heathen and tbe fimple 
Chriſtian in contraſt, and judge which religion is human and 
which is divine. 
13 
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puniſhed them capitally, though, with that caution 
which never forſook him, he declared, that he put 
them to death not as — dut as undutiful 
ſubjects. 

Fupinee had in no age 2 fo zealous a de- 
votee as this prince, who lived at the cloſe of his 
religious dominion over mankind. The Decius's, 
and the Galerius's compared with Julian, were mere 
ſavages. It is certain, that no ingenuity could 
have contrived meaſures more dextroufly. Diſgrace, 

verty, contempt, a moderate degree of ſeverity 
checked and diſciplined by diſſimulation, and every 
method of undermining the human ſpirit; were in- 
ceſſantly labouring to ſubvert Chriſtianity. One ſees 
not how the ſcheme could have failed, had Provi- 
dence permitted this prudent and active Genius to 
have proceeded many years in this courſe: but what 
a worm is man, when he ſets himſelf to oppole his 
Wer 
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CHAP. IX. 


THE CHURCH UNDER JULIAN, 


5 E R having taken a view of various cit-. 


cumſtances all tending to illuſtrate the ſtate 
of Chriſtendom, it is time to return to the order of 
our hiſtory from the death of Conſtantius. The 
people of God, with light very faint, were in a low 
ſtate, torn within by the Arian controverſy, and 
ſcandalized by the madneſs of the Donatiſts. The 
faithful ſons and paſtors of the church were by no 
means fimple and intelligent in divine things, and 
were menaced even with deſtruction by a perſecu- 


tion conducted with as much malice and vigour, 


and far greater dexterity, than any of the foregoing. 


The Chriſtian biſhops, however, took advantage of 


Julian's affected moderation to return to their Sees, 
NMeletius came back to Antioch; Lucifer of Cagliari 
and Euſebius of Vercellæ returned to their churches 
but Athanaſius remained ſtill in the deſert, becauſe 
of the power of George at Alexandria. Julian 
wrote a letter to Photinus the heretic, and com- 
mended his zeal againſt the Divinity of Jeſus 
Chriſt ?. He ordered Euſebius of Cyzicus, under 
ſevere penalties, to rebuild the church of the No- 
vatians, which he had deſtroyed in the time of Con · 
ſtantius; a puniſhment probably juſt, though, like 
every thing elſe done by Julian concerning the 
Chriſtian religion, contrived by him with malignant 
intentions. He protected the Donatiſts in Africa, 
and defended them againſt the general church and 

againſt one another. | 7 n 
The prohibition of human learning decreed hy 
this emperor induced Apollinarius, the father 7 

* Fleury, XV. 4. 
I 4 
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the ſon, to invent ſomething which might ſtand as 
a ſubſtitute for the loſs. The father, a grammarian, 
wrote in heroics the ſacred hiſtory, and imitated 
the Greek tragedians, taking his ſubjects out of 
the Scripture. The ſon, a philoſopher, wrote in 
defence of the Goſpel in the form of dialogues like 
Plato. Little of theſe works has come down to 
us; the prohibition ceafing with the the death of 
Julian, Chriſtian ſcholars returned to their former 
ſtudies, and we cannot judge how far the writings 
of the Apollinarii merited the rank of Claſſics. Ece- 
bolius, a famous ſophiſt at Conſtantinople, yielded to 
the careſſes of Julian, and returned to paganiſm. 
Aſter the emperor's death he deſired to be received 
again into the church, and proſtrating himſelf at 
the door of the church, ſaid, Tread me under foot 
like ſalt that hath loſt its ſavour.“ I know no 
more of the man to enable me to form a juſt eſti- 
mate of his character. We may be convinced, 
however, that a conſiderable number of true Chriſ- 
tians were yet in the church amidft all its corrup- 
tions, by this important fact, that the greateſt part of 
publick teachers and profeſſors of Chriſtianity choſe 
to quit their chairs, rather than to forſake their reli- 
gion. Proereſius ought to be diſtinguiſhed. Julian 
had ſtudied under him at Athens, and, from a kind- 
neſs to his maſter, excepted him out of the general 
law. Yet he refuſed to be thus fingled out from his 
brethren, and retired. Another of them was Victori- 
nus an African, converted from idolatry in his old 
age. The manner of his converſion is finely told by 
—— and I ſhall have occaſion to give it ta the 
reader hereafter. His Rhetorical ſchool was given 
up on occaſion of Julian's edict, and he wrote with 
zeal in defence of Divine truth, though his abilities 
were inadequate to the work, becauſe he applied 
himſelf to the ſtudy of Scripture too late in life. 


Cæſa: 
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Celarius, the brother of the famous Gregory 
Nazianzen, continued to practiſe phy ſic at court, as 
he had done in the former reign. His brother 
wrote to him, how grievous a thing it was to himſelf 
and to their aged father (the biſhop of Nazianzum 
in — vaK that he ſhould continue in the court 
of an infidel, ſeeking worldly greatneſs. Our mo- 
ther, ſays he, could not endure the account. Such 
the weakneſs of her ſex, and ſuch the fervour of 
her piety, we are obliged to conceal the truth from 
her. Cæſarius profited by theſe rebukes; not all 
the artifices of Julian could move him. I am 
a Chriſtian, ſays he, and muſt continue fo.” Cæſa- 
rius quitted the court, and retired to his pious fa- 
ther, who was as much delighted with his ſon's con- 
duct, as carthly minded parents would have been 
diſpleaſed. | 

Among the officers of the army was Valentinian, 
afterwards emperor. He commanded the guards 
who attended Julian. The emperor one day entered 
into the temple of fortune, and on each ſide of the 
gate ſtood the door-keepers, who ſprinkled with ſa- 
cred water thoſe who came in. A drop of this 
water falling on Valentinian's mantle, he ſtruck the 
officer with his fiſt, expreſſed his reſentment at his 
being defiled with the impure water, and tore that 
part of his mantle*. Julian incenſed at his bold- 
neſs, baniſhed him from his preſence, not for his 
Chriſtianity, as he pretended, but, becauſe he had 
not kept his cohort in good order. Senfible, hows 
ever, of his merit, he ſtill employed him in the 
army. There were others who like Valentinian de- 
tended their Chriſtian profeſſion not wich meekneſs, 
but wrath. They found, however, the puniſhment 
of their folly from Julian, whoſe partiality ugh xa 
Judices in favour of paganiſm urzed him to adopt 


meas» 
®* Sozom. VI, c. 6. 
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meaſures, which filled the whole empire with con- 
fuſion. « 


At Merum, a city of Phrygia, Amachius the go- 
vernor of the province ordered the temple to be 
opened, and the idols to be cleanſed. Three Chriſ- 
tians, inflamed, fays my author*, with Chriſtian 
zeal, could not bear the indignity. Burning, con- 
tinues he, with an incredible love of virtue, the 
ruſhed by night into the temple, and broke all the 
images. The governor, in his wrath being about 
to chaſtize many innocent perſons, the culprits very 
generouſly offered themſelves to puniſhment. He 
gave them the alternative, to ſacrifice or to die. 
They preferred the latter, and ſuffered death with 
excruciating tortures; more admirable for fortitude 
than meekneſs in their behaviour during their dying 
ſcenes. | | 
At Peſſinus in Galatia, on the confines of Phry- 


gia, two young men ſuffered death in the preſence 
of Julian. I wiſh I could ſay it was for profeſſing 
the faith of Chriſt. But one of them had over- 
turned an idol. The emperor put him to death in 
a cruel] manner with his companion, their mother, 
and the biſhop of the city. | 
At Ancyra, the capital of Galatia, there was a 
hog apts tongs Las th SPY | prieſt 
. * Socrates, B. III. c. 1c. I fear there was in this action 
more of pride than zeal. Chriſtians having taſted a little of 
the pleaſures of ſuperiority over Pagans in the two laſt reigns, 
and being influenced in N Chriſtian principles in 
theſe times, deſcended again into a ſtate of diſgrace and inferiority 
with much reluctance. In the ſame ſpirit at Doroſtora in Thrace, 
one Emilian was caſt into the fire by the ſoldiers for having 
overthrown certain altars. Thoſe only who are in. the vigorous 
exerciſe of ſpiritual arms, can with cheerful patience abſtain from 
ſuch, as are carnal under provocation. Vet true Chriſtians might 
be in a degree overcome by this ſpirit, and ſuffer with the love 
of Chrift prevailing in the heart. The intelligent reader will 
take notice, however, from the commendations beſtowed on ſuch 


conduct by Socrates, how much the ſpirit of Chriſtianity had de- 
clined ſince the days of Cyprian. 


prieſt named Baſil, who in the former reign 
had oppoſed Arianiſm, and now with equal fin- 
cerity reſiſted idolatry. He went through the 
city, publickly exhorting the people to avoid pol- 
luting themſelves with ſacrifices. Once obſerving 
the Gentiles employed in their religious rites, he 
ſighed, and beſought God, that no Chriſtian * 
might be guilty of ſuch enormity. The gover- 
not upon this apprehended him, charging him with 
ſedition, and having tortured him, kept him in 
priſon. Julian himſelf coming to Ancyra, ſent for 
Baſil, who reproached him with his apoſtacy. Ju- 
lian ſaid, he had intended to diſmiſs him, but was 
obliged to treat him ſeverely on account of his im- 
pudence. And in the end this prieſt ſuffered death 
in totture. Buſiris was an heretic of the ſect of the 
Abſtemious, and was tortured at the ſame place. 
His conſtancy was amazing to the beholders; but 
he outlived Julian, recovered his liberty, and after- 
wards quitting his hereſy, returned to the general 
church. I oranges 1H 
Cæſarea in Cappadocia, being almoſt entirely 
Chtiſtian, having deſtroyed the temple of for- 
tune, ſince Julian's acceſſion, merited his peculiar 
hatred; and he oppreſſed it with heavy exactions. 
Julian arriving at Antioch was mortified to find 
o low the Pagan intereſt was fallen there, The 
feaſt of Apollo was annually celebrated at Daphne, 
and on that occaſion he expected to ſee the reli- 
gious magnificence of Antioch diſplayed before 
himſelf as high prieſt. What ſacrifice, ſaid he to 
the prieſt, is to be offered at the feſtival.” < I have 
brought a gooſe from home, replied he, but the 
city has prepared nothing.“ Lou all of you,“ ad- 


to be carried out of your houſes, and given to the 


"gp | Gali- 
* Sozomen, B. V. 11. + Miſopogon. 


dreſſing himſelf to the ſenate , © ſuffer every thing 
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Galilzans by your wives, who ſupport the poor with 
your wealth, and give credit to their impiety. 
He uttered more to the ſame purpoſe, but he could 
not communicate his zeal to the ſenate or people 
of Antioch. The rage for Helleniſm had ceaſed 
for ever. 

Mark, the biſhop of Arethuſa in Syria, being or- 
dered to pay the expence of rebuilding an idolatrous 
temple, which he had deſtroyed in the time of Con- 
ſtantius, and refuſing from conſcientious motives, 
was tortured in an uncommon manner, and bore hrs 
ſufferings with ſuch aftoniſhing patience, that the 
prefect {aid to Julian: © Is it not a ſhame, fir, that 
the Chriſtians ſhould be fo much ſuperiour to us, 
and that an old man, over whom victory itſelf would 
be inglorious, ſhould conquer us?” He was at length 
diſmiſſed, and a number, who had perſecuted him, 
attended afterwards to his inſtructions. The bi- 
ſhop had ſaved the life of Julian in the beginning 
of the reign of Conſtantius, when all his family 
was in danger! His character appears to have been 
that of eminent piety and virtue; as ſuch he is ex- 
tolled by Gregory Nazianzen, though he had all 
along taken part with the Arian party: and conſi- 
dering the entire ſeparation of the Arian from the 

neral church, it is very improbable that Gregory 


thould ſpeak of him ſo highly as he does, had he 


not returned to the church, and been in its com- 
munion at that time “. It would be tedious to re- 
cite all the accounts of thoſe who ſuffered from the 
inſolent cruelty of Pagans under che politic con- 
nivance and partiality of Julian during his ſhort 
reign. | ' 
Ta the year 362, George + of Alexandria was 
mur- 
* Theodoret, B. III. c. 7. Fleury, B. XV. c. 17. 
+ This is he whom monkiſh ignorance hath ted into St. 


George, the champion of England, againſt all the rules of hil- 
tory, geography, and common ſenſe. 
- 
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murdered by the Pagans of that city, to whom he 
had made himſelf obnoxious, by expoſing their ſenſe- 
leſs and ridiculous rites. The providence of God 
was wonderfully diſplayed in cauſing this man, who 
had diſtinguiſhed himſelf as the perſecutor of his 
people, to periſh by the hands of idolaters at laſt. 
There were not wanting, however, thoſe, who gave 
it out, that he had been murdered by the Atha- 
naſian party . The letter of Julian to the people 
of Alexandria, till extant, abundantly confutes this 
calumny. He blames none but thoſe of his own reli- 
gion for it, and in his manner of blaming them, he 
confeſſes that George deferved even ſeverer puniſh- 
ments, and declares that he will inflict no higher 
penalty on them than a reprimand, which he hopes 
they will reverence, © becauſe from their firſt origin 
they were Greeks.” Such the partiality of Julian 
tor Gentiles ! | 
The reader will not have forgotten, that Atha- 
naſius was all this time in concealment. He had 
ſpent {even years, partly in the deſerts, and partly in 
the houſe of a virgin at Alexandria. And the 
ſteady affection which the people had for him, and 
which no perſecution of enemies could conquer, had 
under God preſerved him from his enemies. This 
year, after the death of George, he ventured to re- 
turn openly to his biſhoprick. The Arians were 
obliged to hold their meetings in private houſes, 
and the general voice of the people every were ſin- 
cerely decided for Athanaſius. During the little 
time that he was allowed to appear in publick, he 
acted as a Chriſtian biſhop, treating his enemies 
with mildneſs, and relieving the diſtreſſed without 
reſpect of perſons, reſtoring the cuſtom of preach- 
ing on the doctrine of the Trinity, removing from 
the ſanctuary thoſe who had made a traffic of holy 
| things, 
® Socrates B. III. c. 3. 
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things, and gaining the hearts of the people. He 
held a council at Alexandria, compoſed of thoſe 
who had particularly ſuffered during the Arian per- 
fecution, among whom Euſebius of Vercellæ was 
particularly diſtinguiſhed. Here thoſe, who con- 
trary to their ſettled principles, had been beguiled 
by Arian ſubtilties to ſub cribe what they did nor 
believe, with tears owned how they had been im- 
ſed on, and were received into the church. 

— the doctrine of the Trinity was again cleared 
of the ambiguities which had clouded it, and the 
Nicene was allowed to be the moſt accurate 
and exact. Two“ ſchiſms unhappily rent the church 
at this time. The firſt was at Antioch, where Eu- 
zous the Arian had the chief ſway. The followers of 
Euſtathius, the late orthodox biſhop, gave themſelves 
up to Paulinus a preſbyter, while another party 
looked on themſelves as belonging to Meletius, who 
had lately returned from exile. Lucifer of Cagliari 
in his return through the eaſt from baniſhment in 
Egypt, ſtopped at Antioch, with the beſt inten- 
tions, and endeavoured to heal the diviſions of the 
church. But by ordaining Paulinus he confirmed 
the evils which he meant to cure. Meletius. had a 
church without the city, Paulinus was allowed one 
within the city, while Euzoius the moft popular, 

poſſefſed himſelf of the reſt of the churches, but 
juſtice requires us to ſay, that he uſed his victory 
with moderation; and reſpecting the age, meek- 


neſs, and piety 'of Paulinns, he did not de- 


prive him of his little church in the city. A 
rare inſtance of moderation in an Arian leader. 


Lucifer himſelf was offended, that his fellow- ſufferer 


Euſebius would not approve of his conduct at An- 


tioch, and eren broke off communion with him. 


F einding his obſtinacy much blamed in the church, 
| he 
* Socrates, B. III. c. 9. Fleury, B. XV, 29. 


he became a ſchiſmatic altogether, returned to his 
own church at Cagliari in Sardinia, where he died 
eight years after. His followers were called Luci- 
ferians, but they were few in number *. | 
It is the deſign of hiſtory to record what may 
be uſeful to mankind. Even the faults of the wile 
and good are ſerviceable in this view. The un; 
happy ſpirit of faction, in the decline of Chriſtian 
faith and love, ſplit the ſmall remnant of the faith- 
ful in Antioch into two parties, which ſubſiſted 
ſometime after the beginning of the next century. 
Iwo perſons, both of undoubted piety, miniſter 
there, and yet cannot heal the evil. A third, 
who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf for zeal and piety 
above many of his age, endeavours to compole the 
breach, but widens it. He himſelf ſoon after 
through 


* No man ever excceded Lucifer in courage and hardineſs of 
ſpirit.” When in exile for the Nicene faith, he pabliſhed certain 
writings, in which he accuſes Conſtantius with the moſt aſtoniſh- 
ing boldneſs. If there were more of the meekneſs of the goſpel 
in theſe writings ic might be proper to quote ſome parts of them 
for the edification of the Chriſtian reader; but there is evident- 
ly too much of the man, and too little of the faint in the whole 
method and ſpirit of them. Not content with compoſing theſe 
works, he ſent a copy of them to the emperor, who, ſurprized 
at his boldnefs, ordered him to be aſked, © whether he had 
really ſent them.“ Know, anſwered the intrepid biſhop, 
that I did ſend the book to the emperor, and after having again 
conſidered it, I do not retract, and when you have examined 
the reaſons for which I have written in this manner, you will 
find that we have been ſtrengthened by God, ſo as to expect 
with gladneſs the death which is preparing for us.” I wonder 
not that Athanaſius highly commends this man; he himſelt, 
though in a leſs degree, partook of the ſame ſpirit. It is uſeful 
to mark the declenſions of the Chriſtian ſpirit among good men. 

e want of a cloſer attention to the vitals of experimental god- 
linefs rendered even the beſt men in theſe days too ferocious in 
their oppoſitica to Heretics. Lucifer was conſiſtent through- 
out; the ſame temper which appears to have actuated him in his 
conduct towards Conſtantius, ſeduced him into a blameable 
ſchiſm in his latter days; yet who can deny the fincerity of his 
love for the truth, and the integrity of his heart ? 
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through the impatience of contradiction makes an- 
other party. There was a world of wiſdom in St. 
John's charge to the church in his old age, Little 
children, love one another.” The want of it is 
ſure to be ſucceeded by factions, ſurmizes, and 
endleſs diviſions. The breach once made is more 
eaſily widened, than cloſed. While the Goſpel 
flouriſhed in name through Antioch, the vices of 
luxury prevailed amidſt the evils of hereſy and 
ſchiſm. The church there became the mark of 
reproach to the apoſtate in his fatire againſt their 
city. I turn with more pleaſure to behold Euſe- 
bins of Vercellz, who came back to his weſtern bi- 
ſhoprick in Italy, where he was received with ex- 
traordinary joy. His labours, and thoſe of Hi- 
lary of Poitiers, were ſerviceable in Italy, Gaul, and 
in general through Europe. There the Arian he- 
rely was ſuppreſſed, and peace and unity reigned. 
Falſe learning and philoſophy had not ſo corrupted 
the underſtanding. The Donatiſts in Africa, ob- 
tained leave of Julian to recover their churches, 
and that. frantic and turbulent ſe& proceeded to 
exerciſe military violence, an evil with which they 
had always been infected. | 
Nor was Athanaſius allowed to enjoy long the 
ſweets of liberty. The gentle Alexandrians repre- 
ſented to the emperor, that he corrupted the city 
and all Egypt, and that if he continued there, not 
a Pagan would be left. Julian's affected modera- 
tion was tried to the utmoſt in this caſe, and the 
open ſpirit of perſecution which, contrary to his 
deliberate maxims he difplayed on this occa- 
fion, does immortal honour to the talents and the 
integrity of the Egyptian prelate. I allowed 
thoſe Galilæans, ſays he, who had been banithed, to 
return to their countries, not to their churches *. 


£ I order 
* Tul. Epiſt. 26. A diſtinction certainly unfounded, becauſe 
contrary to the permiſſion granted to all the reſt of the biſhops. 
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order Athanaſius to leave the city on the receipt of 
my letter.” The Chriſtians wrote to the emperor, and 
begged that he might not be taken from them. Pro- 
voked to ſee how deeply the love of Chriſtianity was 
fixed in them, and what progreſs the biſhop had made 
in a very little time, Julian anſwered them *, that 
ſince Alexander was their founder, and Serapis and 
Iſis their tutelary gods, it was ſurpriſing that the 
corrupted part ſhould dare to call themſelves the 
community. I am aſhamed, fays he, that the 
g ſhould ſuffer any of you Alexandrians to con- 

eſs himſelf a Galikean, * You, forget your antient 
felicity, when Egypt converſed with the gods, and 
you abounded with proſperity.” Your Alexander 
was a ſervant of the gods, whom Jupiter raiſed far 
above any of theſe; or the Hebrews, who were much 
better. The Ptolemies, who cheriſhed your city 
as'a daughter, advanced it to its greatneſs not by 
preaching Jeſus Chriſt and the doctrine of the exe - 
crable Galilæans. If you reſolve to follow theſe 
impoſtors, agree among yourſelves, and deſire not 
to retain Athanaſius. Many of his diſciples are cap- 
able of pleaſing you by their impious diſcourſes. 
But if your affection for him is grounded on his {kill 
and ſhrewdneſs (for I hear the man is crafty), for 
this reaſon I expel him from your city. That ſuch 
an intriguer ſhould preſide over the people is dan- 
gerous; one who deſerves not the name of man, 
a low deſpicable creature, who takes a pride in 
hazarding his life, and is fit only to cauſe diſturb- 
ances in facie," To haſten the execution of his 
order, Julian wrote to the governor of Egypt +, 
that if he did not expel Athanaſius by a time which 
he limited, he would fine his officers one hundred 
pounds of gold, © I am deeply afflicted, fays he, 
at the contempt of the gods, which is ſhewn by this 


2 JM "=> man; 
* Epiſt. 5 f. + Epiſt. 6, 
Vor. II. K 
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man; it will be highly agrecable to me if you drive 
the villain out of Egy t, who under ny, -govern- 
ment has had the inſolence to baptige | Grecian 
women of quality *,” 2 won vt 61 554. 
Athanaſius was therefore obliged once more to 
ſeek fatety by flight. All the faithful gathered 
round hun veeping -. We: malt ,retire/ a little 
time, friends, ſays be; it is a cloud that will, ſoon 
fly over.“ He \yook leave of them, recommending 
his church to the ableſt of his friends +, and going 
on board a, veſſel, he fled by the; Nile into the ob- 
ſcurer parts of Egypt. Still his life was in ànmi- 
not far from him, which induced Athanaſius to uſe 
ſomethingof that craftineſs with which. Julian charged 
him |. He directed his companions to return to 
Alexandria, and to meet his enemies. The pur- 
a 4 3144 i114 6 SHCTTTH » ſuers 
The enmity of the carnal mind againſt God has ſeklom been 
more diſplayed than in theſe letters concerning u. It 
breaks through all diſguiſes, and tranſgreſſes all the bounds of 
prudence and decorum. The affectation alſo of deſpifing a man 
whom he feared, and whole abilities diſnayed him, i3 com- 
pletely evident. One ſees it» the weakneſs; of his arguments, 
how incapable even ſenſible men are of faying any thing that 
has the leaſt tendency to ſhake the mind of a Chriſtian. We 
mult take every opportunity to ſhew the progreſs of the 0 
and as through the ſcantineſs of materials, à part of our — 
muſt come from the mouth of enemies, it ſhould- be obſerved, 
that there i in che laſt letter a confeſſion of the laborious and 
-uſefal life of Athanaſius. He faye not a year in his biſhopri 
ſince his return; yet in that time he co the faithful in 
the truth, he demauſtrated the power:of godlineſs by 'kindae(s, 
tiberality, and mexcy.to enemies as well as friends; he extended 
the pale of the church by the converſion of Pagans, ſome of 
noble birth; and he merited the indignation, and alarmed tho 
fears of the monarch of the Roman world. Such i the grace 
of God operating by Chriſtian prineiple ! | 
+ The original is nds arg NN arb gen wriaanc, It 55 
not eaſy to tranſlate into Engliſh the malignant ſpirit of the ori- 
inal; 4 ö Ane 4 © 4 1 
1 2 Sozomen, B. V. C. 15. Socrates, B. III. Ce 14. 
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ſuers aſked them earneſtly, Have you ſeen Atha- 


naſius? He is near, ſay they, make haſte and 
you will ſoon overtake him?” Thus deluded, they; 
went forward with ſpeed in vain ; and the bi 
ſhop,-who had ſecreted himſelf during this ſcen 
returned in private to Alexandria, Where 
lay concealed till the end of the perſecutiön. 
Thus did the malice of Julian expoſe this great 
and good man, to uſe the ſame fort of artiſices, 
Which, David did, when perſecuted. by king, Saul, 
who made the ſame remark. as Julian d. It as 
told me that he dealeth very ſubtilly *; a conduct 
which probably extorted from! him afierwards that 
prayer, . Remove from me the way of lying.“ 
The active ſpirit of Julian was now bent on the 
deſtruction of the Perſian monarchy; and the pains 
and expence which he made uſe of in ſacrifices and 
auguries may ſeem incredible. But his ardent 
mind was one of the fitteſt inſtruments of Satanic 
infatuation, and Divine Providence was haſtening 
his end. At Antioch he was ſo; provoked by the 
Plalmody of the Chriſtians, particularly the chorus 
which they uſed, “ Confounded be all they that 
worſhip graven images,” that he orderd his Præ- 
torian prefect, Salluft, to puniſh them. He, though 
a Gentile, reluctantly obeyed, and ſeized a number 
Chriſtians. One of them, Theodorus, a young 
man, was ſo long and ſo variouſly tortured, that 
his life was r of. But God preſerved him 
a long time aſter. Ruſſinus, the Latin eccleſiaſti- 
cal liſtorian +; declares, chat he ſaw him a Jang 
time after, and aſked him, whether he felt any 
pain in his torments. He owned not much; for 
a young man ſtood by him, wiped! off his fient, 
= Encouriged his Lok: DH war upon the = 


* x — — age: 55 
# Socrates, B. III. c. 19. Rut. B. . c. 6. 
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he felt during his tortures more pleafure than pain. 
A memorable inſtance of the gracious care of God 
over his ſervants! Julian ſeems to have increaſed 
cruelty, as he came nearer his end: He per- 
cuted numbers at Antioch. | Gregory Nazianzen 
in an oration deſeribes theſe facts rather in a rhetori- 
eal than in an accurate manner, and ſpeaks alſo of his 
hortible incantations, and the-cruelties attendant on 
his-fuperſtition:' The deſcription is probably exag- 
geratedʒ but Gregory was both too intelligent and 
too honeſt either to have been deceived himſelf, or 
to have deceived others altogether. -/' Certain it is, 
that Julian toward the Chriſtian part of his ſubjects 
was a tyrant; and one inſtance more ſhall cloſe the 
account of his ſeverities. | Publia, a widow: of great 
reputation, with a number of virgins over whom ſhe 
breſided at Antioch, ſung and praifed God, hen 
Julian was paſſing by. In particular, they ſang ſuch 
parts of the Pfalms as expoſe the — — and 
tolly of idolatry. Julian ordered them to hold their 
peace, till he had paſſed them. Publia, with more 
zeal than charity I fear, encouraged them, and cauſed 
them to ſing on another occafion” as he paſſed, 
66 Let God ariſe, and let his enemies be ſcattered*.” 
Julian i in a rage ordered her to'be brought. before 
him and to be bufteted on each fide of her face. The 
effects of paſſion ſeem but too viſible both inthe empe- 
rot and the woman; there is, however this difference; 
the one had a zeal for God, the other a contempt, 
I ſtudiouſly avoid ſecular hiſtory as much as pol- 
able, and having no buſineſs with Julian's war 
y the ber 1 have a to take notice of 


the 

1 Theodoris, B. ll. © 296! 4 
1 I chall introduce here a Sandass which ed at 
Berza, whither Julian went in his march from Anti There 


he found the ſon of an illuſtrious citizen, who had been diſinherited 
by his father for 4 gps the religion of the n = 
viting them to dinner, placing himſelf between them, he 
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the circumſtances of his death, and to make a re- 
ſlection or two on the conduct of divine Providence, 
on the character of the man, and on the leſſons of 
piety which are obviouſly imprinted on. his ſtory, and 
on the great deliverance vouchſafed to the Church. 
He received a mortal wound from a Perſian lance 
in a ſkirmiſh, We are told, that conſcious of his 
approaching end, he filled his hand with the blood, 
and caſting it into the air, ſaid, O GALLII- 
LEAN THOU HAST CONQUERED +.” Some think 
that by that action he meant to reproach the ſun, 
the idol of the Perſians for his partiality to them, 
though he himſelf had been his devout worſhipper. 
It is highly probable, that a ſoul ſo active and ve- 
hement as his, did expreſs his indignation in ſome 
remarkable way at that juncture: neither of the ac- 
counts are improbable, though both cannot be true. 
In his laſt moments in his tent he expreſſed a rea- 
dineſs to die, declaring that he had learned from 
philoſophy, how much more excellent the foul 
was than the body, and that death ought rather 
to be the ſubject of joy than of affliction. He 
boaſted, that he had lived without guilt, and that 
he reflected with pleaſure on the innocence of his 
private, and the integrity of his publick life. He 
reproved the immoderate grief of the ſpectators, and 
begged them not to diſgrace by their tears his death, 
as in a ſew moments he ſhould mix with heaven and 
the ſtars. He entered into a metaphyſical argu- 
ment with Maximus and Priſcus, his favourite phi- 
loſophers, on the nature of the ſoul. He died after 

0 ry | a 
vain/endeavoured to unite them. Finding the father inexorable, 
he promiſed the ſon to be a father in his place, His religious 
addreſſes to the people of this place were little regarded by the 
ſenate of Beræa, which was almoſt G Chriſtian. So deeply 
had this place receiv'd Chriſtianity, and ſo 'perſeveringly pre- 
ſerved it fince the days of the Apoſtles. Acts XVII. 

* Theodoret, III. 12. heodoret, B. III. c. 25. 
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a reign of one year and eight months, in the thirty. 
ſecond year of his age. A man of good under. 
ſtanding who taught children at Antioch, was in 
company with Libanius, who aſked him what the 
carpenter's ſon was doing. It was ſmartly replied, 
the Maker of the world, whom you jocoſely call 
the carpenter's fon, is employed in making a cof. 
fin.“ A few days after tidings came to Antioch of 
Som death *, The ſtory is related alſo by authors 
mewhat differently; but its ſubſtance ſeems to be 
true, nor is there any occaſion to ſuppoſe the 
ſchoolmaſter to have been — of the ſpirit of 
prophecy. The minds of Chriſtians in general 
muſt have been extremely agitated during this 
whole ſcene of Juhan's attempt againſt the Perſian 
empire: Their ardent prayers for the preſervation 
of the church, without the leaft perſonal ill will to 
their- imperial perſecutor, almoſt implied an ex- 
pectation of his death in the anſwer to their prayers; 
and the extraordinary raſhneſs, with which his mi- 
litary expedition was conducted, might lead man- 
kind in general to hope or to fear, it would end in 
Ane n of ent n 
The conduct of divine Providence is ever to be 
adored in haſtening the death of ſo formidable an 
enemy to his people; whoſe ſchemes ſeemed only 
to require length of time to effect the ruin of the 
church. But he was ſuffered to aim at too many 
objects at once, the reſtoration of idolatry, the ruin 
of Chriſtianity, the rebuilding of Jeruſalem, and the 
conqueſt of Perſia, - That he ſhould! have purfued 
this laſt with ſuch avidity, 1s an inſtance of the op- 
poſition. of two parties to each other, both equally 
bent on the ruin of the church, a thing very com- 
mon in hiſtory, by which the Lord frequently ſaves 
his people. How much more prudent had it been 
ii AR) Rog A ni WO 7h 1 IN 
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in Julian to have made an alliance with the Perſian 
monarch, who would gladly have accepted it, and 
to have united with» him in the deſtruction of Chriſ- 
tians, againſt whom they both were equally in- 
cenſed. Thus does God infatuate the counſels of 
his enemies, and lead them to quarrel with one 
another for the good of his church, rather than to 
unite for its ruin! | | . 
II philoſ - pride had not entirely hardened the 
heart and ſtupified the Conſcience of the Apoſtate, 
he could never have boaſted in his laſt moments of 
his innocence and integrity. Beſides numberleſs 
evils: which a mind not quite ſteeled againſt the 
checks of conſcience muſt have perceived, the guilt 
of ten years hypocriſy ſurely ſhould have moved 
him to remorſe. If fincerity be not effential to vir- 
tue upon every poſſible ſyſtem, it is hard to ſay what 
is. But from the time of his initiation into the 
Platonic myſteries at Epheſus to his open avowal of 
paganiſm, he diſſembled in religion altogether; he 
openly profeſſed the Goſpel, and ſecretly wor- 
ſhippped idols. His friend Libanius commends 
his hypocriſy; Philoſophers in general, who held 
that every thing was God, and yet conftantly prac- 
tiſed all the rites of vulgar polytheiſm, diſſem- 
bled continually: The mind of Julian ſeems with 
aſtomſhing inconſiſtency to have united, in fintere 
belief, the refinements of philoſophy with the vul- 
gar idolatry: bus his hypocriſy with teſpect ta Chriſ- 
tianity, ſo attſully perſiſted in till the death of Con- 
ſtantius, is one of the completeſt inſtances: of deceit 
I read of in ye” 6 That man muſt either be ex- 
tinct at death, or be happy by a re- union with the 
Deity, was the belief of tlie philoſophers in general; 
and ſuljan, like them, avows it at his death, and tike 
Cicero s, he had not, the leaſt idea of puniſhment 
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for fin in an after-life. What is meant then by the 
praiſes ſo profuſely conferred in our age on philoſo- 
phic infidels? Are hypocrily, Atheiſm, the extinction 
of the feelings of natural conſcience, and a total ex- 
emption from all that modeſt ſenſe of imbecillity 
which is ſo becoming a frail creature like man, are 
theſe virtues? ſhall we be told, in triumph, how 
nobly Hume the philoſopher died ? Is the very 
worſt frame of mind to be gloried in as the beſt? Is 
not ſcepticiſm and indifference about a future ſtate a 
mark of what the Scripture calls, a reprobate mind, 
however, it may be complimented by unbelievers 
with the appellation of a philoſophical ſpirit? How 
much more amiable a prince would Julian have 
been, if he had lived like Antoninus Pius, following 
the rules of plain and common ſenſe, and how large 
a part of the defects and vices of his character was 
owing to this ſame philoſophy! _ 

Yet a tear of compaſſion is due to this extraordi- 
nary man. He had ſeen a poor ſample of the 
Goſpel in the lives and manners of the family of 
Conſtantine, and had ſuffered deep and cruel in- 
juries from them, - Philoſophers cautiouſly watched 
him when very young. and infuſed; their poiſon 
with dexterity. Uſeful leſſons may be learned from 
hiſtory: by 1 who among durſelyes hav- 
ing been educated by Chriſtians of mere formal or- 
chodoxy, are exer prone to be ſeduced by heretical 
philoſophers. While thoſe, who proſeſs the Goſpel, 
are loudly. called on to take care, that they expreſe 
their religious zeal by fome thing more ſubſtancial 
than words and forms. Young minds who are under 
the inffuence of unfruitful profeſſors, are ſeriouſſy 
warned, by the apoſtacy of Julian, to perform with 
diligence, What he neglected, namely, to ſearch the 
Scriptures fon themſelves with prayer. Had Julian 
been as ſtudious of the Greek Teſtament as he was 
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of Plato, and prayed as earneſtly to God through 
Chriſt as he did or ſeemed to do to Jupiter and 
Apollo, he might have eſcaped the ſnare of Satan. 
But men confirm themſelves in apoſtacy and infi- 
delity, by hearkening to every thing that tends to 
produce theſe evils, and they avoid the force of divine 
truth by contemptuous neglect and indifference. 
I with the ſpirit of the church could be more an 
object of our commendation during this whole ſcene 
than it is. No doubt many prayed ſincerely, and 
we have ſeen abundant proofs of godly men chooſ- 
ing to ſuffer rather than to ſin. But it is evident, 
that there was a great want of primitive meekneſs 
and patience. Perſecution under Julian was in- 
curred too frequently by Chriſtians without cauſe; 
Even juſt ſentiments on this ſubje& were loft by 
many. Sozomen, ſpeaking of a ſuſpicion, that 
Julian was flain by a Chriſtian, admits that if it 
were ſo, none could eaſily blame the action: and 
ſuppoſes that Chriſtians might do innocently at 
leaſt what heathen patriots have done fo laudably *. 
Such ſentiments, compared with the primitive ſpi- 
rit of the Goſpel, mark the degeneracy of the times, 
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A.D. Als prince W Julian'in the year 363, 
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aged about 33 years; his reign was terminated 
by ſudden death after little more than 7 months, 
nor was there any thing peculiarly ſhining or emi- 
nent in his talents or character. Civil hiſtory does 
not. diſtinguiſh. him. In eccleſiaſtical hiſtory he 
merits a particular attention; for he is the firſt * of 
the Roman emperors who gives ſome clear eviden · 
ces, though not unequivocal, of real love to the 
truth as it is in Jefus. It were to be wiſhed that 
the 3 of this emperor had been more expli- 
cit and lar Neither his faith, however, nor his 
practice cok to contradict what I have aſſerted, 
and Providence juſt ſhowed him to the Roman 
— that he might reſtore che nn church, 
and then removed him. 
In Julian's time he had given a noble mack of 
Chriſtian ſincerity, by — that he would ra- 
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* The firſt Conſtantine ſeems in  dodtrine 1 to FRG hs 

the Semi-Arianiſm of Euſebius, or perhaps more properly ma 
ſaid to have not underſtood the — in any light; the oy 
ter part of his life, it is allowed on all hands, was very faulty, 
Of Conſtantius nothing need be ſaid. Of Philip, in the laſt 
century, we know much moral SD notwithſtanding his Chriſ- 


tian profeſſion. I could wiſh reader, with me, to eſtimate 
the worth of characters by 7 $A and holineſs, not by 
talents and exploits. *does 12 he will wonder that I 


ſhould make light of the — Conſtantine in compariſon of che 
obſcure Jovian. 

+ I fay ſeem to contradict; for I am aware that Ammianus 
charges him with gluttonous and libidinous exceſſes. But this 
author was not a Chriſtian, and he expreſſes his hopes, that he 
» ht have corrected them, and owns that he was very fincere 


is religion. This ſeems as much in Jovian's favour as may 
be ex from Ammianus. 
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ther quit the ſervice, than his religion *. Yet Ju- 
lan kept him near his perſon, and empleyed him 
in his fatal expedition; an unequivocal proof, that 
his talents and capacity, though not of the firſt 
rate, were by no means defective. In ſtature he 
was much above the common ſize, and large in 
ion, ſo that it was difficult to find an impe- 
rial habit that would ſuit him. The moſt ſtrik- 
ing feature in his character ſeems to have been a 
conſiſtent frankneſs, openneſs, and integrity, ſuch 
as L look for in vain among mere philoſophers and 
mere heroes. Nor can it eaſily exiſt except in minds 
erected by divine grace above the crooked purſuits 
of ſecular ambition. Though the empire. of the 
Roman world was in his eye, he forgot not that he 
wage a Chriſtian, and was ſolicitous to confeſs his 
Saviour, at a time when the cauſe of Paganiſm 
muſt have predominated much in Julian's army. 
I am a Chriſtian, ſays he, I cannot command 
idolaters, and I ſee the wrath of che living God 
ready to fall on an army of his enemies.“ “ You 
command Chriſtians, exclaimed thoſe who heard 
him; the reign. of ſuperſtition has been too ſhort to 
efface from our minds the inſtructions of the great 
Conſtantine and of his fon Conſtantius,” Jovian 
heard with pleaſure; and aſſented; and the Pagans 
in the army ſeem to have been filent . foil) 
* I follow the Abbe de la Bleterie in his life of this prince, 
which is beautifully written; yet I keep my eye on the antient 
hiſtorians all along. 11 n | 
+: Theod. IV. a. Socrat. III. 22. Both theſe hiſtorians tell 
the fame ſtory, though the former ſomewhat more fully. Am- 
mianus obſerves — that the victims and entrails were in. 


for Jovian, on which account Mr. Gibbon exults over 

the deſtruction of Theodoret's legend. But who does not fee, 
that the ſuperſtitious practice having boen in high vogue under 
Julian, it might be'eontinued, for the preſent at leaſt, even with- 
out Jevin's knowledge? how does it appear that Theodoret's 
* nar 
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The army was in a ſituation of extreme danger 
at the time of Julian's death; far advanced into an 
enemy's country, and without proviſions. The 
raſhneſs of his predeceſſor had involved Jovian in 
theſe difficulties, and compelled him to negotiate 
with Sapor the Perſian king; whoſe craft impoſed 
on the undeſigning fimplicity of the new emperor. 
By affected delays the old Perſian monarch pro- 
tracted the negotiation, till the increaſing diſtreſs of 
the Romans * want of proviſions enabled Sapor 
to dictate the terms entirely. Ammianus thinks it 
would have been athouſaud times better to have tried 
the chance of war, than to have accepted any of 
the conditions: but Jovlan was a Chriſtian; he 
could not gain advantages by fraud and deceit in 
the courſe of the negotiation: the preſervation of 
the lives of men was to him of more importance 
than of the diſtant provinces which he was obliged 
to cede to Sapor; and it is remarkably providen- 
tial, that the firſt inſtance we have on record of an 
ignominious and diſadvantageous treaty concluded 
by the Romans was under a monarch, who it is 
hoped belonged ſincerely to him whoſe kingdom 
is not of this world. Heavy are the complaints 
which Roman writers make of this diſhonourable 
peace: Gregory Nazianzen laments it, but throws 
the blame on Julian: the pagan hiſtorian Eutro- 
pius ſeems to juſtify Jovian, by calling it a treaty 
ignoble indeed, but neceſſary. $9 OP 
I feem to behold new maxims of government 
appearing under the firſt faithful emperor. The 
rule of the Pſalmiſt *- in controverſy was per- 
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narrative deſerves to be called a legend, any more than Ammi- 
anus', or even Gibbon's? Beſides, this objector takes no no- 
uce at all of the authority of Socrates, who in candour and ve 
racity is generally allowed to have been eminent. 


„ Pfſal. xv, 4. He that ſweareth to his own hurt, an! 
changeth not. | 
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haps never more punctually followed than by 
Jovian. Though the inhabitants of Nifibis in 
Meſopotamia:petitioned him with the moſt violent 
importunity; to ſuffer them to defend their fottreſs 
againſt the Perſian King, from their extreme un- 
willingneſs to leave their native country, he anſwer- 
ed; that he had expreſfiy ſworn to deliver up the 
city, and that he could not elude an oath by vain 
ſubtilties. Crowns of gold were uſually: offered by 
cities to new princes. The people of Niſibis, wil- 
ling to remain under the Roman government, very 
ſedulouſly performed chis act of homage. Jovian 
refuſed the crown; but they at length, in a man- 
ner; ccompelled him to accept of it. Nothi 
however, could move him from his purpoſe. He 
obligeck the inhabitants to depart with their effects, 
ſomewhat earlier than he would have done, had he 
not been exaſperated by their 1nſuks and importu- 
nities. Vet he ſeems to have done all that cir- 
cumſtances allowed. He ordered Amida, whither 
moſt of them retired, and which had been almoſt 
ruined by Sapor, to be rebuilt for their uſe, and 
ſettled them there. Not only Pagan, but ſome 
Chriſtian authors reproach Jovian for executing the 
treaty with ſo. much fidelity. I confefs he appears to 
me highly amiable in thoſe very things, for which he 
has been ſo much cenſured. It was an act worthy of 
a prince who ſerved Jeſus Chriſt, to dread more the 
lofs of truth and the wrath of God, on accountof per- 
jury, than the loſs of territory. It is difficult for men to 
diveſt themſelves of the regard for worldly honour and 
greatneſs. This illuſion gives Jovian a mean appear- 
ance in the eyes of moſt writers . Could ſuch a man 
be fit to govern an empire? let it be remembered, 
however, that if Chriſtian principles place a man 
JOY era N [1 under 

It is aſtoniſhing how the Abbe de la Bleterie could be indue- 
ed to think, that Jovian was not bound to execute his promiſe, 
and ſhould write a diſſertation in ſupport of this opinion. 
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under diſadvantages in ſome: worldly: re , they 
compenſate for theſe- in others. The ſame fear of 
God, which hindered Jovian from breaking his word, 
would: have kept him from entering into a war of 
fuch madneſs and folly, as he found himſelf: in- 
vobved in at his acceſſion. 190d) % l 07 non 
ITheſe ſecular tranſactions would not have en- 
rena attention, were chey not connected with 
an WHiſtration'of the. religious principles and con- 
duct of the prince. When I can meet with an ex- 
alted perſonage, who evidences Chriſtian ſpirit, [ 
hall think his actions belong properly to this hiſ- 
toy But to procted: at Carthez in Meſopotamia, 
& ty wholly Pagan, the meſſenger, who brought 
the firſt news Julian's! death; was erg 
ſtöned. Never /was paganiſm more completely dif- 
appointed.” Her hopes in an ariftant yanifhed, as a 
dteumg and the church triumpbhed in praiſing her 
God}iho is-ever faithful to his promis. Real 
gulntb / would doubtleſs ſhew their thankfulneſs in a 
becowmg manher, and Gregory Nazianzen was 
particularly careful in an oration which he publiſh- 
ech cn the .occafiory to exhort Chriſtians to diſplay 
their meekneſs / humility! andc;ocharity;: But com. 
paſſion! for a perlihing enemp, ani fear ar the proſ- 
pect - of proſperity; were not exhibited as they 
ought'to have been. Antioch; in particular, per- 
ſonally hoſtile te Julian; and filled with Arianiſm, 
demonſtrated, how much it had fallen from Chriſtian 
purity.” Publick entertainments, ſacred and pro- 
Raue feftivals/- filled this voluptuous city. Dances 
and publick ſhews/ were ſeen in tlie churches; and 
the theatres reſwunded with inſulting exclamations. 
There the victory of the: croſs was publiſhed, there 
Maximus was gddrefied; as if preſent. Fond 
Maximus! what is become of thy predictions? God 
and lis Chriſt have conquered.” - : of 3] 
enn he r > * 95 n FEW ons Jovian 
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]Jovian led his arm to Antioch, in whichhe remain- 
ed ſix weeks, and applied himſelf to the regulation 
of religion. The conduct of his predeceſſor had 
involved him in intricate difficulties both in eccleſi- 
aſtical affairs and in civil. The whole empire was torn 
with diſtractions, and Julian's affected toleration had 
been attended with the horrors of real perſecution. 
Already on his death tlie temples were every where 
ſhut v: the prieſts abſconded, the philoſophers had 
quitted the cloak, and reſumed their common dreſs. 
To ſo great 'a' deſpair were the pagans reduced. 
Within the church, the Orthodox and the Arians 
were every where at variance; Antioch itſelf was 
ſplit into three diviſions. The Donatiſts in Africa 
exerciſed a turbulence that required the interferente 
of the Magiſtrate. The Novatians, faulty only in 
à narrow bigotry and exceſs of diſcipline, had kept 
up ſome good underſtanding with the general 
church, had joined her in the defence of the faith 
agninſt Arianiſm, had endured perſecution in com- 
mon with her, while Arianiſm triumphed; and ſome 
of them at Martinium in Paphlagonia had cut in 
pieces | ſeveral companies of ſoldiers, who under 
Conſtantius had been ſent to oblige them to embrace 
Arianiſm. But duting the reign of Julian; if we 
except the mad exceſſes of the iſts, a kind of 
truce had prevailed among the contending parties. 
Immediately on his death their eyes were ſolicitouſly 
directed to his ſucceſſor, to ſee what meaſures he 
would purſue. Himſelf a fincere believer of the 
prnnitive faith, he yet abhorred perſecution. Con- 
vinced that conſcience could not be forced, and 
that a voluntary religion only was acceptable to God, 
he made a law, by which he permitted the Pa 

to:te-open their temples, and exerciſe: their religion. 
Lethe peremptorily forbad witthcraft and impoſtures. 


* Socrates. 
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He ſuffered the public ſacrifices, but put a ſtop 
to the overflowings of magick and enchantments, 
with which Julian had filled the empire; in fine, 
he granted the Pagans more than Conſtantius had 
allowed, and placed them in the ſame ſtate in 
which they had been left by the great Conſtantine. 
In this toleration there was an effective ſincerity, 
to-which that of Julian had no juſt pretenſions. In 
the former reign the Chtiſtian found himſelf only 
nominally: free; in the latter the Pagan found him- 
ſelf really ſo. Philoſophers themſelves were ad- 
mitted to court; chough it could not be expected, 
that they ſhould become the boſom- friends of a 
[Chriſtian emperor. -'Some. of the courtiers inſulted 
them; Jovian liimſelf was too juſt and generous to 
do it Even Libanius and! Maximus, the pillars 
of paganiſm and philoſophy, were ſpared; we may 
[thence judge how mildly others were treated. At 
Conſtantinople alſo ſacrifices were publickly offered 
for the ſolemnity of the conſulſhip of Jovian. He 
even permitted Themiſtius an illuſtrious pagan 
-magiſtrate to h before him on the propriety 
of religious freedom, and the rights of conſcience, 
and to tlrank him for the' liberty which he gave to 
his ſubjects. His ſpeech on the occaſion need not 
be given; the ſentiments are now common and 
trite; ſomething right and ſomething wrong, as is 
uſual at this day, appears on the face of it. The 
right of private judgment and the iniquity of com- 
pulſion are juſtly ſtated; and like all men who are 
void of any true religious principle, he intimates 
that all religions are equally true and equally pleaſ- 
ing to God. But it ſeems a pitiable thing, that 
none of the learned and philoſophical Pagans thould 
have found out this doctrine before! if they had, 


how much Chriſtian blood would have been ſpared! 


It would have redounded more to their _— if 
1 22 | they 
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they had made or propagated this diſcovery during 
the Chriſtian perſecutions. To ſpeak of it now, 
when"they were the inferior party, looks more like 
ſelfiſhneſs than liberality. Philoſophers wrote 
inſt Chriſtians with much animoſity, and ſome 
oft hem joined actively in perſecuting ; I recollect 
not one before: —— who pleaded for * 
ration. 
At ther Guts! time Java declared Chriſtianity 
to be the eſtabliſhed religion, and replaced i in the 
ſtandatd the figure of the croſs, which Julian had 
taken away. He ordered the Chriſtians to be re- 
ſtored to their churches, recalled their exiles, and 
reinſtated them in all their privileges. One Mag- 
nus, an officer of note, had burned by his private 
authority the church of Berytus in Phœnicia. He 
was himſelf an unprincipled man, ardent in perſe- 
cution. Jovian was very near beheading him; but 
contented himſelf with obliging him to rebuild the 
church ar his own expen(2. - 

Thus did Jovian prove himſelf the defender of 
Chriſtianity as the (eſtabliſhed religion, and of to- 
leration at the fame time. The ingenuity of man 
can proceed no farther in ſuch a ſubject. The 
principles of church-government, which have for 
an hundred years ſubſiſted among ourſelves, were in 
their great outlines introduced by Jovian into the 
empire: and on the whole convey a juſt idea 
of the integrity of his heart and the ſoundneſs of 
his underſtanding “. 

Athanaſius had no ſooner heard of the death of 


Julian, 


© » This Nai ſeems due to Jovian in gereral for his conduQ; 
at — — ſame time I am far from pretending to determine pro 


| — line which he ought to have purſued. Nu 
heal wi 


great confidence on the ſubjed of religious eſtabliſh- 
ments and — who have never weighed the difficulties 
with which it is involved. A more proper place to inveſtigate 
it may occur, when we come to the reign o'r Theodoſius. 
Vol. II L 
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He ſuffered the publick ſacrifices, but put a ſtop 
to the overflowings of magick and enchantments, 
with which Julian had filled the empire; in fine, 
he granted the Pagans more than Conſtantius had 
allowed, and placed them in the ſame ſtate in 
which they had been left by the great Conſtantine. 
In this toleration there was an effective ſincerity, 
to which that of Julian had no juſt pretenſions. In 
the former reign the Chfiſtian found: himſelf only 
nominally free; in the latter the Pagan found him- 
ſelf really ſo. Philoſophers tliemſelves were ad- 
mitted to court; though'it:could not be expected, 
that they ſhould become the boſom- friends of a 
Chriſtian emperor. Some of the courtiers inſulted 
them; Jovian himſelf was too juſt and generous to 
do it. Even Libanius and! Maximus, the pillars 
of paganiſm and philoſophy, were ſpared; we may 
thence judge how mildly others were treated. At 
Conſtantinople alfo ſacrifices were publickly offered 
for the ſolemnity of the conſulſhip of Jovian. He 
even permitted Themiſtius an illuſtrious pagan 
magiſtrate to harangue before him on the propriety 
of religious freedom, and the rights of conſcience, 
and to tlrank him for the liberty which he gave to 
his ſubjects. His ſpeech on the Occaſion need not 
be given; the ſentiments are now common and 
trite; ſomething right and ſomething wrong, as is 
uſual at this day, appears on the face of it. The 
right of private judgment and the 1niquity of com- 
pulſion are juſtly ſtated; and like all men who are 
void of any true religious principle, he intimates 
that all religions are equally true and equally pleat- 
ing to God. But it ſeems a pitiable ching, that 
none of the learned and philoſophical Pagans thould 
have found out this doctrine before! if they had, 
how much Chriſtian blood would have been ſpared! 
It would have redounded more to their _— if 

29) they 
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they had made or propagated this diſcovery during 
the Chriſtian perſecutions. To ſpeak of it now, 
when they were the inferior party, looks more like 
ſelfiſnneſs than liberality. Philoſophers wrote 
inſt Chriſtians with much animoſity, and ſome 
of them joined actively in perſecuting ; I recollect 
not one before T — who pleaded for: ns 
an 
- At the ſume time Jovian declared Chriſtianity 
to be the eſtabliſhed religion, and replaced in the 
ſtandard the figure of the croſs, which Julian had 
taken away. He ordered the Chriſtians to be re- 
ſtored to their churches, recalled their exiles, and 
reinſtated them in all their privileges. One Mag- 
nus, an officer of note, had burned by his private 
authority the church of Berytus in Phœnicia. He 
was himſelf an unprincipled man, ardent in perſe- 
cution. Jovian was very near beheading him; but 
contented himſelf with obliging him to rebuild the 
church ar his own expen(2. - 

Thus did Jovian prove himſelf the defender of 
Chriſtianity as the (eſtabliſhed religion, and of to- 
leration at the fame time. The ingenuity of man 
can proceed no farther in ſuch a ſubject. The 
principles of church-government, which have for 
an hundred years ſubſiſted among ourſelves, were in 
their great outlines introduced by Jovian into the 
empire: and on the whole convey a juſt idea 
of the integrity of his heart and the ſoundneſs of 
his underſtanding “. 


ö Athanaſius had no ſooner heard of the death of 


Julian, 


* © This praiſe ſeems due to Jovian in general for his conduQ; 
at wn fame time I am far from pretending to determine pre- 

the line which he ought to have purſued. Numbers 
heal with great confidence on the ſubjeQ of religious eſtabliſh- 
ments and — who have never weighed the difficulties 
with which it is involved, A more proper place to inveſtigate 
it may occur, when we come to the reign of” Theodofius, 


Vol. II. 
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Julian, than he ſuddenly appeared again at Alex- 
andria, to the agreeable ſurprize of his people. A 
letter from Jovian confirmed him in his office, and 
it was conceived in theſe terms. © To the moſt re- 
ligious friend of God, Athanaſius. As we admire 
beyond expreſſion the ſanctity of your life, in which 
ſhine forth the marks of reſemblance to the God 
of the univerſe *, and your zeal for Jeſus Chriſt 
our Saviour, we take you, venerable biſhop, under 
our protection. You deſerve it by the courage 
which you have ſhewn in the moſt painful labours, 
and your contempt of perſecutors and menacing 
words. Holding in your hand the helm of faith, 
which is ſo dear to you, you ceaſe not to combat 
for the truth, nor to edify the Chriſtian people, 
who find in you the perfect model of all virtues. 
For theſe reaſons we recall you immediately, and 
we order you to return, to teach the doctrine of 
falvation. Return to the holy churches; feed the 
people of God. Let the paſtor at the head of the 
flock offer up prayers for our perſon; for we are 
perſuaded, that God will diffuſe on us and on our 
fellow-Chriſtians his ſignal tavours, if you afford 
the aſſiſtance of your prayers.” 


Jovian wrote to him again, to all infraction 
with ne to the Arian —— Atha- 


- nahus 


* Mr. Gibbon calls this i impious * extraragan t flattery. Who 
but a perſon either exceedingly — 1 or ignorant would 
have hazarded ſuch an aſſertion? I ſcruple hot do c the 
learned critic with both. His prejudice will not allow him to 
bear a ſhort interval of the proſperity of Athanafius with pati- 
ence, and his ignorance of the abe tures has led him here to ex- 

preſs his prejudice with peculiar abſurdity. Evety child in di- 
— knows, that to ſay, a man reſembles God, or bears his 
image and likeneſs, means no more, than * that he is renewed 
in knowledge after the image of him that created him, that be 
is what Adam was before the fall, what every Chriſtian is made 
by grace. What an immenſity of learning do ſome men attain, 
without knowing the very elements of the New en 
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naſius entering into his views, convened ſome bi- 
ſhops, and anſwered him in the name of the ſynod, 
recommending 'to him the Nicene faith, and de- 
fending it in his uſual manner. Jovian directed 
him to come to Antioch, where he was graciouſly 
received, Arrian and Candidus, two Arians, rela- 
tions alſo of the emperor, came to him at Antioch, 
having conceived ſome hope of his favour, Euzo- 
ius allo the biſhop of that city, where Arianiſm was 
ſtrong, and ſome other Arians, laboured to ingra- 
tiate themſelves with the eunuchs of the palace, as 
their party had done in the reign of Conſtantius. 
The Macedonians too, the followers of the depoſed 
biſhop of Coniſtantinople, who had taught them to 
deny the divinity of the Holy Ghoſt, ſolicited the 
emperor for the predominancy in the church, 1 
hate diſputes, replied Jovian ; I love and honour 
men of peace, and promoters of union.” The 
Arians, confounded with ſuch a ſentence, commu- 
nicated with Meletius the orthodox biſhop of An- 
tioch, and ſubſcribed the council of Nice. It is 
difficult to believe their ſincerity ; under any the 
moſt moderate account that can be given of the 
controverſy, Arian duplicity muſt ſtrike every 
reader. At any rate Jovian was not to blame ; he 
plainly declared, that he would conſtrain no man, 
and he'faid fo ſincerely. © But power, not mere to- 
leration, was their object. Jovian alſo ſtrove in 
vain to heal the diviſion between the followers of 
_ and Paulinus, which has been mentioned 
above. 0 450; 

The Arians of Alexandria * attempted to gain 
the epiſcopal So for one Lucius, a man void of all 
piety, and made application for him to the empe- 
ror with Lucius at their head. The friends of 

ln | | ir Atha- 

Opera Athanafli, V. 1, p. 782. See Bleterie's Life of 
Jovian. = 
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Athanaſius' ſent deputies alſo on their part to op- 
poſe them; the interference of Conſtantine, and 
{till more of Conſtantius in the expulſion of biſhops 
in cities of great note in the empire, had eſtabliſhed 
an unhappy precedent, which was followed too fre- 
quently. A ſhort extract of the conferences may 
throw {ome light on the character of Jovian and on 
the ſtate of religion at that time. We beg your 
power, your "majeſty, your piety, {ay the Arians, to 
give us audience.” Who and whence: are you ? 
Sir, we are- Chriſtians.” Whence, and of what 
city? © of Alexandria.” What do you deſire of 
me? to give us a biſhop.” I have ordered 
Athanaſius to return to his See. © Sir, this man 
has been baniſhed many years for crimes, of which 
he is not cleared.“ A ſoldier of the emperor's 
guard interpoſed. Sir, give yourſelf the trouble 
to examine who theſe people are, the remains of 
the faction of George, the villain who deſolatcd 
Alexandria At theſe words, Jovian, (who was 
on horſeback, when they met him,) ſpurred his 
horſe, and left them. The Arians were not ſo re- 
pulſed; they preſented themſelves to Joyian a ſe- 
cond time. We have ſeveral heads of accuſation 
againſt Athanaſius, which we are able to prove. It 
is thirty years ſince he was baniſhed by Conſtantine 
and Conſtantius of immortal memory.“ The ac- 
cufations of ten, twenty, thirty years, replied Jo- 
vian, are out of date, I know why he was accuſcd, 
and how he was baniſhed. A third time Jovian 
being importuned by the ſame petitioners, and the 
deputies of the Athanaſians ſpeaking at the ſame 
time, Jovian ſaid, when all ſpeak together, one 
cannot underſtand who is in the right. Chooſe 
two perſons. on both ſides; I cannot anſwer bath 
of you.“ The Arians begged the emperor to ſet 
over them any perſon except Athanaſius. [ — 
; m 
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made enquiries, ſaid he; he teaches ſound doctrine.” 
« Tt is true he ſpeaks well, anſwered the Arians, but 
means ill.“ The emperor replied, © I need no other 
teſtimony; if he means ill, he muſt give account 
of that to God. We men hear words; God alone 
knows the heart.” The treaſurer, ſaid a lawyer, a 
Cynic philoſopher, has taken ſome houſes from me 
on account of Athanaſius.” Is Athanaſius reſpon- 
ſible for the actions of the treaſurer ? - I have a 
charge againſt Athanaſius, ſaid another lawyer, 
named Patalas, a Pagan.” What buſineſs, ſaid the 
emperor, has a Pagan like thee to trouble himſelf 
about Chriſtians? Enraged at the attempts of the 
Arians to corrupt the eunuchs of his court, he made 
them to undergo the torture to diſcover the bottom 
of the intrigue, and ſaid he would treat his firſt 
domeſtics in the fame manner, if they followed 
ſuch meaſures. He ſent Athanaſius to his dioceſe, 
where he lived zen years longer, and directed the 
affairs of the church. 

The plaineſs and frank manners of Jovian, mixed 
with firmneſs, are evident in this account; fo is the 
inveterate malignity of the Arians; and every ſeri- 
ous reader will deplore the power which Satan gains 
over a people once tinged with the ſpirit of religi- 
ous party in oppoſition to the truth as it is in Jeſus, 

will ſee matter of caution not to depart from 
the ſimplicity of the Goſpel. 

While Jovian was . Antioch, he was much 
aſperſed by the wits of that city. His perſon, it 
was ſaid, was formed, at the expence of his mind, 
The meaſure of his ſtature is that of his folly. 
Calumnies were propagated againſt him, and the 
ſpirit of ſatire was indulged with much freedom. 
But notwithſtanding theſe cenſures, the acknow- 
ledgements of pagans themſelves in favour of Jovian, 
his talent of knowing men and employing them ac- 

L 3 cordingly 
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cordingly, his attenſion to find out perſons of 
merit, his care of Chriſtian doctrine and piety, his 
integrity and openneſs, and above all his ſtrict con- 
ſcientiouſneſs, the like to which I find nothing in 
pagan lieroes and patriots, announced, though not 
the ſplendid genius, yet the man of found under. 
ſtanding, and promiſed to the world a wife and pious 
government. It is impoſſible that Ammianus could 
have had” a mean opinion of him, fince when he 
ſpeaks of his faults, he owns that he might have 
lived to correct them. He ſeems to have been a 
character of the ſolid, not the ſhining kind; the 
wickedneſs of the times, I fear, was unworthy of 
him. He was ſoon removed, and fo very ſud- 
denly, that it was ſuſpected, he had not died a 
natural death; though of this no proof was given. 
The Chriſtians ſincerely wept, the Pagans in gene- 
ral ſpake well of him; the Arians ſoon endeavoured 
to take advantage of his deceaſe, and the church 
was once more involved in perſecution. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, TI. 


THE CHURCH UNDER VALENS; THE DEATH, 
CHARACTER, AND WRITINGS OF ATHANA- 
$1US, 


1 was ſucceeded by two brothers, Valen- 
tinian and Valens; the former governed in the 
Weſt, the latter in the Eaſt. Valentinian followed 
the plan of Jovian in the affairs of the church. Va- 
lens a man of weak capacity himſelf, had not been 
yet baptized, and ſeemed as little qualified to judge 
of matters of religion, /as of government. Valen- 
tinian, whom fraternal affection induced to make 
him his coll in the empire, had been in vain 
adviſed to chuſe another — n. The Arians, who 
under Eudoxius biſhop of Conſtantinople, had ruled 
the capital in all eccleſiaſtical affairs, in the time of 
Conſtantius, rejoiced to find Valens equally ſupple 
and ductile as that emperor. Even the party of 
Macedonius, à fort of Semi-Arians, who allowed 
the Son of God to be like the Farther, though not 
of the ſame ſubſtance, and who were likewiſe enemies 
to the Divinity of the Holy Ghoſt, could not gain 
the favour of the emperor, but were perſecuted as 
well as the orthodox; while Eudoxius with the com- 
plete Arians, who would not allow the ſimilarity of 
the Son to the Father, engroſſed all the churches, 
The Semi-Arians induced by theſe circumſtances, 
entered into connections with Liberius biſhop of 
Rome, and re- united themſelves with the Ortho- 
dox churches of the Weſt; yet one can have no 
great idea of the ſincerity of this ſect, as they would 
have ane perfiſted in their hereſy, if Valens 
had favoured their notion: many of them, how. 
ever, might be perverted by the ſubtilties of diſpu- 

L 4 tation, 
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tation, and be more Orthodox in their hearts than 
in their expreſſions. Valens * ordered all the fol- 
lowers of the Nicene faith to be expelled from Con- 
ſtantinople. In this perſecution were included the 
Novatians. Their churches were ordered to be 
ſhut up, as well as their perſons to be baniſhed. For 
the Orthodox of the general church had no places 
of worſhip from the days of Conſtantius; and Jo- 
vian their friend had not lived to come to his ca- 
pital. One Agelius, the Novatian biſhop was 
exiled, a . admirable ſanctity and virtue, and 
remarkable for his perfect contempt of money. Yet 
was he reſtored not long after, and he recovered the 
churches of his communion. He owed this, under 
Providence, to one Marcian a man of learning and 
piety, a Novat ian preſbyter, who tutored two daugh- 
ters of the emperor. On this account the Nova- 
tians were at length tolerated, while the general 
church ſuffered the rigour. of baniſhment and was 
filent by compulſion, and while the Arians tyran- 
nized over all the Chriftian world in the Eaſt. Yer 
the Novatians were ſtill infeſted by the. Arians, be- 
cauſe they cheriſhed and loved in a tender manner 
their brethren of the general church +. 

We muſt once more ſee Athanaſius attacked by 


| the 
— * Soz. S. IX. . "#4 4 73 
- + HyaTwr #24 rte. B. IV. c. 9. Socrates, This hiſtorian, 
having himſelf a particular acquaintance with the Novatians, 
we learn ſomething from him concerning this people. I with 
be had given us more information. But their charity and ten- 
derneſs toward the general church in its diſtreſs, while they them- 
ſelves were indulged with toleration, and their ſuffering ſome 
moleſtation from the reigning party, becauſe of their affection 
for thoſe who endured perſecution for righteouſneſs ſake, reflect 
an amiable luſtre on the character of theſe Diſſenters. And | 
wiſh the leſſon it is calculated to teach were well attended to at 
this day. Let men who love the faith of the Goſpel and are 
content to ſuffer for it in the world, adorn it by brotherly love, 


and leave political contentions and the arts of ambition to the 
enemies of the Goſpel, 5 
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the enemies of Chriſtian piety. About the be- 
ginning of the year 367, Valens, at the ſolicitation A. p. 
of Eudoxius, ordered the biſhops who had been de- 367. 
poſed in the reign of. Conſtants, and were after- 
wards reſtored, to be expelled from their churches. 
By virtue of this order Tatian governor of Alexan- 
dria attempted to drive Athanaſius out of that city. 
The prelate had the hearts of his people. Long 
experience of his integrity and virtue, reſpect for 
his talents, and compaſſion for his ſufferings had 
ſecured him this the moſt reaſonable and the moſt 
glorious of all empires. The prefect was ſo ſen- 
ſible of this, that for ſometime he dared not pro- 
ceed to execute his orders. At length he brake 
one night with an armed force into his church, 
where he generally lodged, and ſought for his per- 
ſon in every place, but in vain. Athanaſius, probably 
warned beforehand of the danger, had retired, and 
remained for four months concealed in his father's 
ſepulchre. This was the fourth time that he had 
fled from Alexandria. Valens, however, from the 
dread he ſeems to have had of the people, ordered 
bim to be recalled, nor could Lucius, the Arian 
biſhop of Alexandria, prevail on him to give Atha- 
naſius any more diſturbance. About this time Va- 
lens himſelf received baptiſm from Eudoxius, wlio 
had ſuch an aſcendant over the weak emperor, as 
to induce him to ſwear, that he would never depart 
from the Arian creed *. | 
A council was held at Laodicea in Phrygia about 
this time: a few of its canons ſhall be mentioned, as 
they will throw ſome light on the ſpirit of religion, 
One of them prohibits the ordination of men lately 
baptized; and fo far agrees with the ſacred rule +. 
Thechoiceof thoſe appointed tothe prieſthood was not 
tabe left tothe people, but the biſhops wereto bechoſen 


by 


* 


$ Theod. IV. c. 12. Fleury, B. 16. 8. + 1 Tim. iti. 6. 
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by the metropolitans, after a long probation of their 


faith and morals. In this, an alteration was doubt- 
leſs made from the cuſtoms, which had obtained be- 


ſore the times of Conſtantine, and the metropolitans 
now exerciſed the ſame power which the Apoſtles 
had done, who doubtleſs ordained paſtors in all the 
churches by their own authority. The council 
orders * clergymen not to lend money upon uſury, 
nor to viſit taverns and houſes cf entertainment, 
nor to aſũſt at the publick ſhews exhibited at mar- 
riages- and feſtivals. A proof, I fear, that their 
manners were grown more lax and diflolute. The 
invocation of angels is alſo ſolemnly forbidden; a 
proof that this ſpecies of 1dolatry had already crept 
into the church, and a condemnation of the —_ 
theRomaniſts. Preſbyters are forbidden alſo to prac- 
tiſe magick and enchantment: pity that there ſhould 
be occaſion to make ſuch a canon! On the whole, 
this council, though it appears ſeriouſly bent on the 
ſupport of good diſcipline and manners, evidences 
a great and deep corruption to have taken place in 
the church of Chriſt. | | 

Valens himſelf, being at Tomi, a city of Scythia, 
near the mouth of the Danube, ordered Brettannio 
the biſhop to meet and communicate with him and 
his Arian attendants, who came to the biſhop's 
church for that purpoſe. Brettannio firmly refuſed, 
profeſſing his regard for the Nicene faith, and leav- 
ing the emperor he went to another church, and all 
his congregation followed him. Valens with his 
attendants being left alone, was fo enraged, that he 
ordered the biſhop to be baniſhed, though political 
reaſons induced him ſoon after to permit his return. 
The Scythians were indignant at the baniſhment of 
their biſhop, a man renowned among them for 
piety and integrity, and Valens dreaded their m— 
Fleury, B. XVI. c. 12. + Soz. B. VI. 21. 
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Of the conduct of Baſil and Gregory Nazianzen in 
theſe times, it will be more proper to ſpeak in the 
courſe of their ſtory, as they are men, who deſerve to 
be held out tothe more diſtinct attention of the reader. 
Antioch was ſorely ſhaken with the conflicts of this 
pefſecution. There Arianiſm triumphed, both in 
numbers and in power, though the influence of the 
two orthodox biſhops, Meletius and Paulinus, un- 
der God preſerved a conſiderable remnant. For 
wherever men of firm piety ruled in the churches, 
they were enabled to check the torrent. On the 


death of Eudoxius in 370 the Arians choſe Demo- A. D. 
philus in his room, and Valens approved of the 370. 


election. The Orthodox elected at the ſame time 
Evagrius biſhop of Conſtantinople. Valens incenſed, 
baniſhed both him and the bithop who had dared 
to ordain him. 

On this occaſion eighty eccleſiaſtics were ſeat to 
the emperor at Nicomedia to complain of his con- 
duct. Enraged at their preſumption, and yet afraid 
of a ſedition, he gave private orders to Modeſtus 
his prefect, to murder them ſecretly. The exe- 
cution of this order deſerves to be known in all 
ages. The prefect pretended, that he would ſend 
them into baniſhment, with which they cheerfully 
acquieſced. But he directed the mariners to ſet the 
fhip on fire, as ſoon as they were gone to ſea. The 
mariners did ſo, and going into a boat which fol- 
lowed them, eſcaped. The burning veſſel was 
driven by a ſtrong weſt wind into the haven of Daci- 
dizus, on the coaſt of Bithynia, where it was con- 
ſumed with the miniſters*. The intention of con- 
cealing what was done was fruſtrated; and the wick- 
edneſs and inhumanity of the murder appeared 
more odious, by the meanneſs with which it was 
contrived. 

Czfarius the brother of Gregory Nazianzen had 

| | been 


5 Socrates, 3. IV. c. 16. 
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been recalled to court by Jovian, and Valens made 
him quæſtor of Bithynia. His brother exhorted 
him to 3 himſelf from the world, which at 
length he did, and died ſoon after. 

Athanaſius had the courage to expel from the 
church che governor of Lybia, a man wholly given 
up to cruelty and debauchery: nor was the world 
then ſo degenerated, as to deſpiſe altogether the 
diſcipline of the church. A council held at An- 
tioch by the faithful, conſiſting of an hundred and 
forty- ſix biſhops, pathetically bewailed the times: and 
among other things, they obſerved, that the infidels 
laughed at theſe evils, and ſtaggered the weak; 
while true Chriſtians avoiding the churches, as be- 
ing now nurſeries of impiety, went into deſerts, and 
lifted up their hands to God with ſighs and tears. 

Meletius, who was the chief of this council, was 
baniſhed the third time, and ſent into Armenia, 
his own country. The other biſhop Paulinus, whoſe 
flock was ſmall, was ſpared. The Meletians de- 
prived of their churches, aſſembled at the foot of 
a mountain near Antioch, and heard the word 
of God. But from this place alſo they were driven, 
and many of them were thrown into the Orontes. 

Maximus, the philoſopher and friend of Julian, 
was at length made a victim to the jealouſy of Va- 
lens for ſome magical contrivances real or pre- 
tended. | i 

At Edeſſa the Orthodox were wont to meet in a 
field; Valens ordered them to be diſperſed; but the 
reſolution of a woman who haſtened thither as on 
purpoſe to ſuffer martyrdom ſtaggered his mind, 
and cauſed him to ceaſe from the attempt. 
Another method was taken; the paſtors of Edeſſa 
were ſent into baniſhment; ſome of them were 
conducted to Antinous * where obſerving the greater 


part 


A place, I ſuppoſe, in Thebais in Egypt. 
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of the inhabitants to be Pagans, they employed 
themſelves in taking pains for their eternal ſalvation. 
Protogenes particularly taught the children to write 
and to read the pſalms of David and ſuitable paſſages 
of the New Teſtament; and though the account 
we have here is very defective, there is reaſon to 
believe, that the progreſs of the Goſpel was increaſed 
by this means ?. 
_ Athanaſius died in the year 373, after he had A. D. 
been biſhop forty fix years, and being deſired to 373. 
nominate a ſucceſſor, he mentioned Peter an aged 
ſaint, and the faithful conipanion of his labours. 
Let us: pauſe a little to view the writings and cha- 
racter of this great man. 

A perſon 2 actively employed, and ſo wholly 
taken up n the courſe of a long life with a 
ſingle controverſy, is not likely to leave behind him 
writings very inſtructive to after-ages. I. run 
through his works, and find nothing important in 
them, except what relates to the Arian controverſy. 

As a writer, he is nervous, clear, argumentative, 

and every where diſcovers the man of ſenſe, ex- 

cept in the life of Anthony the monk, and other 

monaſtic pieces; the ſuperſtitions and follies of ß 

which unhappy perverſion of piety received but too 

liberal a ſupport from his inſluence. But ſuch were 

the times; and in publick life, the abuſes of Chriſ- 

tianity were ſo many, that I wonder not, that the moſt 

godly had the ſtrongeſt reliſh for monaſticiſm, 

in an age when the knowledge of the genius of the 

Goſpel was ſo much darkened. His two treatiſes 

againſt the Gentiles bid the faireſt, to ſhew his 

general knowledge and ſpirit in religion, becauſe 

they are exempt from the Arian controverſy. In 

them he diſcovers the ſource of idolatry to be the 

corruption of the heart, in conſequence of the fall. 
| Men 


Fleury, 32. B. V. 
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Men being fallen from God, cannot erect their 
minds to things ſpiritual, but fink down to things 
earthly and ſenſual. He allows the evil propenſity 
of nature, and Qeſcribes its effects very juſtly ; at 
the fame time like Juſtin. and other of the fathers 
whom we have ſeen, he ſpeaks of the free-will of 
man, and of his power of reſiſting this propenſity, 
uſing the fame Greek term“. He fpeaks very 
folidly of the. incarnation of the Son of God, de- 


| ſcribes it as effential to the recovery of fallen man, 


and ſpeaks of the propriety of man's being taught 
by pita who is the wiſdom of the — Re. 
demption by his croſs he ſpeaks of in a manner 
perfectly ſcriptural: but little is to be found in 
bim of the experience of theſe doctrines, and their 
application to the heart and conſcience, nor does he 
dwell much on the virtues and graces of the holy 
ſpirit. Oppoſition to Arianiſm abſorbed his whole 
ſoul, and he keeps it in conſtant view throughout 
all his writings, or nearly ſo, except, in his two dif- 
courſes to the Gentiles. His addreſs to Conſtantius 
is vehement and perſuaſive; but, though full of inte- 
rity, it is wanting in meekneſs. In his apology 

or his flight, he amply vindicates himſelf by ſcrip- 
tural and apoſtolical authority. His book on the 
Pfalms explains very juſtly their excellencies. He 
ſhews, that in them is found the whole fam of 
duty, all the arguments of prayer, all the doctrines 
of religion, prophecies concerning Jeſus Chriſt, 
and all the hiſtories of the Old Teſtament: he 
obſerves with great-propriety, that the believer may 
ſee in them the ſtate and frame of his own ſoul, 
what he himſelf ſcels; and let a man's ſtate be what 
it may, every one may find words adapted to his 
condition, and a true relief for every trouble. His 
treatiſe on the unpardonable ſin is a monument of 
| infirmity 
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infirmity in a great and noble mind, and ſuch an 
infirmity as men of great ſincerity are more expoſed 
to than others, I mean that of wreſting every ſub- 
ject that we handle, to promote the darling object 
of our own minds. To defend the Trinity was his; 
I wonder not therefore, that Arianiſm with him 1s 
repreſented © as the unpardonable ſin, and truly 
the conduct of the Arians in his time would na- 
turally give an edge to his ſpirit. I have repreſented 
things in as faithful a manner as [ can from the 
lights of antiquity which remain to us; and I muſt 
ſay, independently of all doctrinal ſentiments, there 
appears no compariſon between the two parties in 
their moral conduct. Every thing mean and ſordid, 
cruel and mhuman, ambitious and perfidious is 
found on the ſide of Arianiſm. The fruits of ge- 
nuine religion evidently appear on the other ſide, 
fo far as [ can diſcover hitherto. However melan- 
choly may have been the ſcenes of human wicked- 
neſs, which we have reviewed, and however fant the 
marks of godlineſs in any perſon, ſtill «real virtue was 
{een the attendant of orthodox ſentiments alone.“ Is 
it to be wondered, that Athanaſius, who knew and 
felt all this, ſhould be betrayed into ſuch an inter- 
pretation of the unpardonable ſin? 22 
In his defence of the Trinity, he guards it on all 
ſides with extreme exactneſs. He is not ſolicitous 
to remove the myſtery; he leaves the account as it 
always fhould be left, inadequate and imperfect, clear 
and exact only fo far as the Scripture bas explained 
it. He is not careful to clear it of the objections, 
and to anſwer the captious queſtions of the enemies 
of the doctrine. But all ſorts of oppoſition to it 
find in him à juſt refutation. He aſſerts every 
where the Trinity in Unity. Among the reſt, the 
hereſy of Apollinatius, who denied to Jeſus Chriſt 
an human foul, was by him eftectually; confuted. 
| * But 
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ö 
| 
f But not to dwell longer on a ſubject we have had ſo 
, much - occaſion to conſider, 1 obſerve that though 
1 the creed commonly called that of Athanaſius be 
h not his, yet it contains preciſely. his views and ſen- 


1 timent ?. Anl. 

'4 „, _ Athanaſius ſhines, however, more in his life than 
6 in his writings: his conduct every where' appears 
conſiſtent and upright, ſharpened too much by long 
and cruel oppoſition indeed, yet never governed by 
malice, always principled by the fear of God in 
this whole controverſy. I doubt not but he was 
raiſed by a ſpecial Providence to defend the doctrine 
of the Trinity; and while men of no religion are 
blaming bis aſperity, let us admire the ſtrength of 
that grace, which kept him ſo invincibly firm and 
calmly magnanimous, and through his means pre- 
ſerved to us this precious part of Chriſtian doctrine. 
The Lord has ever raiſed: up inſtruments of this 
ſtrong and hardy caſt to maintain his cauſe in the 
1 world; and let it be remembered, in regard to this 
; 4 great and good man, that after all the abuſe thrown 
on his character reſpecting perſecution, there is very 
much of perſecution indeed, but perſecution by him 

always ſuffered, never inflicted on others. 
The choice of Peter, as his ſucceflor at Alexandria 
was confirmed by che whole church; and the 
almoſt univerſal reſpect which was paid to the vir- 
tues of Athanaſius, ſeemed to put his election out 
of the reach of controverſy. But imperial violence 
prevailed. By Euzoius of Antioch, Valens was 
ſtirred up to oppoſe Peter; and Lucius, whom 
Jovian had ſo contemptuouſly rejected, was intro- 
1 duced by the power of the Word. Then + was 
i ſeen the inſfolent cruelty of Magnus a Pagan, 
* whom the mercy of Jovian had ſpared. Many 
Athanaſians were murdered, and many treated with 
great outrages; while Arianiſm ſupported by = 
— ; . CIVI1 

.* ® See Du Pin's view of his works. + 'Theod, IV. 22. 
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civil powers triumphed without controul,, Nine- 
teen prieſts and deacons, ſome very old, were ſeized 
by Magnus. Agree wretches, ſaid the Pagan, 
to the ſentiments. of the; Arians. If your religion 
be true, God will forgive you for yielding to ne- 
ceſlity.” äfForbear to importune us, they 1eplied, 
we do not believe that God is ſometimes Father, 
and ſometimes not. Our fathers at Nice confeſſed, 
that the ſon is conſubſtantial with the Father.” 
Whips and tortures, the grief of the godly, and the 
inſults of Jews: and Apoſtates, altered not their de- 
termination: they were baniſhed to Heliopolis in 
Phœnicia. Palladius a Pagan, the governor of 
Egypt, ſent many to priſon, who had preſumed to 
weep, and after he had ſcourged them, ſent twenty- 
three of them, chiefly monks, to work in the 
mines. Other ſcenes of ſavage cruelty are related : 
it is tedious and unpleaſant to enlarge on them; 
but it is a pleaſure to behold the fruits of Atha- 
naſius's labours in the faithful ſufferings of ſo many 
of his followers. Euzoius, having put Lucius and 
his Arians into the poſſeſſion of the Churches, and 
left Alexandria in tears, returned to Antioch. What a 
biſhop was this ! but the Chriſtian reader will ſteadily 
obſerve with me, that Chriſt had all along a real 
church, and that the croſs is her mark, but the croſs 
meekly endured : and were not Euzoius's conduct 
connected with this truth, his name would deſerve 
no notice in this hiſtory. | | 

The monks of Egypt, whoſe piety moved the 
common people, were courted by the Arian party ; 
but they offered their - necks to the ſword, rather 
than quit the Nicene profeſſion. A number of 
theſe were baniſhed, but were afterwards permitted 
to return.“ Peter himſelf, though impriſoned, 
found means to eſcape, and in Europe, where 
3 Arianiſm 
Sorzom. VI. 20. e | 
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Agianiſm had no power, he enjoyed a quiet exile.+ 
At the ſame time among the Goths, by the cruelty 
of their king Athanaric, numbers of godly men were 
murdered for the ſake of their Redemer. Euſebius 
of Samoſata, was expelled by the Arian tyranny 
from his See. He took particular care to preſerve 
the life of the imperial meſſenger before his depar- 
ture, and when deſired with floods of tears by his 
flock not to leave them to the mercy of the wolves, 
he read to them that paſſage of the Apoſtle, which 
commands obedience to the powers that be I. Ex- 
cellent ſervant of Chriſt! |} = nn 
Some farther views of the church under Valens, 
| 130 03 HE e eil 


+ The piety of Terentius, an officer of Valens, deſerves to be 
recorded. The emperor, pleaſed with his ſervices, bad him aſk a 
tavour. The man begged the liberty of a place of 'worſhip for 
the orthodox. Valens in a rage tore his petition. Terentius 
gathering the fragments of the petition ſaid, I have received a 

ift from you, O emperor. Let the judge of all the earth judge 
tween us. Centuriatores engen. | 

I Rom. xii. | | | 

||: This is one of thoſe biſhops, of whom it were to be wiſhed 
we had a more diſtin account. His zeal had expoſed him to 
this perſecution. In the diſguiſe of a ſoldier, he had travelled 
through various parts of the eaſt, to confirm the deſolate 
— and to ſupply them with paſtors. When the meſſenger 
of his baniſhment'came to him. Conceal the occaſion of your 
journey, ſays he, or you will be thrown into the river, and 
your death laid to m — He himſelf retired with great 
ſecreſy, yet was he followed by the people. The teſtimony he 
gave of the primitive duty of paſſiveneſs under injuries was much 
needed in theſe times, when men had too much forgotten to 
ſuffer with meekneſs. He received very little from his friends, 
for his journey, though their liberality would have ſupplied him 
abundantly, He prayed and inſtructed the people, and then 
retired in peace. | | . 

It will proper to finiſh here all that I can find concerning 
Euſebius which is material. In the time of Conſtantius he had 
been intruſted with the care of a decree of a council held at An- 
tioch, which the Arian party afterwards perſuaded Conſtantius 
to order him to deliver up. He juſtly obſerved, that what had 
; been delivered by a Synod, could only be returned by the au- 
| thority 
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will appear in the lives of Baſil and Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, whom I ſtudiouſly paſs over for the pre- 


ſent, Valens periſhed in a battle with the Goths A. D. 
in the year 378, after having reigned fourteen 378. 


years *. 


thority of the ſame Synod. Even a menace that he ſhould have 
his hand cut off, prevailed not with him. Conſtantius admired 
his fortitude, and deſiſted.“ No wonder, that the people of 
Samoſata, after his exile under Valens, admiring a man ſo firm 
and fincere, refuſed to attend the religious infouRtions of the 
ſacceſſor who was forced upon them; who, being a man of a 
meek temper, took much pains to ingratiate himſelf with them, 
but in vain. Eunomius, (that was his name.) left them, becauſe 
he could not gain their favour, The Arians put in his room one 
Lucius, who ated with more violence and encouraged the ſecu- 
hr power to perfecute +. Euſebius lived however long enough 
to recover his See of Samoſata after the death of Valens, and was 
at laſt killed with a tile by a zealous Arian woman in the town 
of Dolicha, whither he was come to drdam an orthodox paſtor, 
the no being very hoſtile to the doctrine of the Trinity. He 
died in a very charitable ſpirit, inſiſting with his friends, that 
the woman ſhould\not be brought to juſtice on his account, and 
obliged them to ſwear, that they would gratify him in this.t 
* Valens, however, from whatever cauſe, a little before his 
death, recalted the exiled biſhops. Lucius was driven from 
Alexandria; Peter recovered his See, and Arianiſm loſt its 
external dominion a little before the death of its henefaQor. 
The Goths who had ſettled on the Roman fide of the Da- 
nube, in the'dominionhs of Valens, were by the advice of Endoxias, 
the Arian biſhop of Conſtantinople, brought over to Ariahiſm. 
Valens propoſed, that they ſhould agree with him in doctrine; 
but-they declared, that they never would recede from the doc- 
trine of their anceſtors, Ulfiſa, the biſhop of the whole nation, of 
whom more hereafter, was induced by the preſents and complaiſ- 
ance of Eudoxius to attempt to draw them over to the emperor's 
doctrine; and his argument, which I ſuppoſe he had from Eu- 
doxius, was, that it was only a verbal diſpute. Hence the Go- 
thic Chriſtians continued to aſſert, that the Father was greater 
than the Son, but would not allow-the-Son to be a creature. Nor 
did they wholly depart from the faith of their anceſtors. For 
Ifila' aſſured them, that there was no difference of doctrine at 
all, but that the rupture had ariſen from a vain contention || ' 
© Theodoret B II. c. 32. # Ib. B. IV. e. 15. 
T Theodoret B. V. c. 4. — 
I Thitoderet end of B. Iv. 
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CHA P. III. 


THE CHURCH UNDER VALENTINIAN=—THE 
BEGINNINGS OF AMBROSE, 


| us turn our eyes to a more cheerful pro(- 
pect in the weſt; in the eaſt the only comfort 
able circumftance has been, that God left not him- 


ſelf without witneſs, but marked his real church by 


a number of faithful ſufferers. Valentinian, the el- 
der brother of Valens, made a law in the beginning 
of his reign, that no man ſhould be compelled in 
religion *. He reſtrained, however, this general li- 
cence- ſoon after, partly by ſeizing the revenues of 


the heathen temples, which the emperors annexed 


to their own patrimony, and partly by the prohibi- 
tion of divinations and enchantments. On a re- 


preſentation of the governor of Greece, Achaia was 


allowed ſtill to practice her heathenith follies. 
Other laws in favour, of Chriſtians followed +. 
One of the ſuppoſed oracles of Greece had declar- 
ed, that Chriſtianity ſhould laft only 365 years in 
the world. This period was now expired, and the 
event had falſified the prediction. In other inſtan- 
ces this emperor was very indulgent to the Pagans, 


who might ſee themſelves, both in the eaſt and weſt, 


treated with far more lenity and favour than the 

church of Chriſt was in the eaſt during the whole 

reign of the two brothers. Themiſtius, the Pagan 

philofopher, was ſtruck with the cruelty of Valens, 

and while he infinuated, that perhaps God was de- 

lighted with -the diverſity of -fentiments 1n — 
| wor 


* Though the laws of Valentinian run both in his name and 
that of his brother, I ſpeak of them as his laws excluſiveiy, 
becauſe it may fairly be preſumed, that he was the principal 


agent, 
+ See Cave's Introduction, Set. IV. 
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prevailed, and he was ſuffered to continue at Milan 
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world concerning him, he intreated the emperor 
not to perſecute any longer. This is one inſtance 
of the illegitimate charity now ſo common in the 
world, which founds the principles of moderation 
on ſcepticiſm, inſtead of that divine love, which 
is the glory of the Chriſtian religion, 

Auxentius, the Arian biſhop of Milan, being op- 
poſed by Euſebius of Vercellæ and by Hilary of 
Poictiers *, impoſed on Valentinian by a dextrous 
uſe of thoſe ambiguities of ſpeech, in which the 
Arians all along excelled. Nor is it to be won- 
dered at, that Valentinian ſhould be deceived, 
fince even to this day the patrons of Arianiſm, by 
largely dwelling on the perfections of the {pn of 
God, wicli a cautious omiſſion of the term conſub- 
ſtantial, in a ſimilar way frequently prevail on 
many, who do not or will not underſtand the true 
grounds of the controverſy, to ſuppoſe that the 
difference of opinion is merely verbal. Hilary 
contended, that if this were really the caſe, the Ari - 
ans could have no reaſon to avoid an explicit ac- 
knowledgment of the whole truth. To this it ma 
juſtly be added, that their conſtant ſupport of t 
who were undoubted oppoſers of the divinity of 
Jeſus, and their conſtant enmity againſt its explicit 
defenders, evince the difference to be real, not 
imaginary ; and fo it will be felt by every one, who 
feels the worth of his-ſoul, and is forced to ſee the 
difference between committing its ſalvation to the 
Creator and the creature. With equal juſtice Hi- 
lary complained of the Arian method of ſupporting 
their creed by military and imperial power: but he 
complained in vain; the duplicity of Auxentius 


* I purpoſely avoid entering into details of the acts of this 
Freat man, as well as of ſome others, becauſe their lives deſerve 
to be conſidered as diſtinct articles. 
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in the practice of undermining the faith, without 
openly attacking it: the conſtant. method of hereſy 
in all ages. Whereas divine truth ſpeaks Aire 
and plainly, and muſt, do ſo, whatever be the con- 
ſequence. And in this ſincerity the church muſt 
continue to the end, ſupported: not by political 
arts, but by divine influence. In the year 366, 
died Liberius of Rome; how far he really recovered 
from his fall under Conſtantius, is not very appa- 
rent. He was ſucceeded by Damaſus, who however 
was not eſtabliſhed in his See without a conteſt 
with Urſinus, which coft a number of lives. 80 
much were Chriſtian biſhops degenerated. But it 
ſhould be obſerved, that there was a material difte. 
rence in theſe times between paſtors of great cities 
and thoſe of ſmaller. What J mean, is well illul- 
trated by Ammianus “ . When I conſider, ſays he, 
the magnificence and grandeur of Rome, I do not 
deny, but that thoſe Dr are ambitious of this dig- 
nity, ought to uſe all their endeavours to arrive at 
it; fince they by this means procure. a certain ſet- 
tlement, where they are enriched by the offerings 
ot the ladies; they ride in chariots, richly clothed ; 
and feaſt ſo ſplendidly, that their tables ſurpal 
even thoſe of kings. They might be truly happy, 
if contemning the ſplendour of Rome, they lived 
like ſome — of the provinces, who by the 
plainneſs of cheir — their mean apparel, and the 
modeſty of their looks, which are turned towards 
the ground, make themſelves ns to the 
emal God and his true worſhippe 
Thus far this ſenſible and — Pagan, who by 
the. concluding; part of the paſſage appears to have 
imbibed ſame Chriſtian notions, and to ſupport that 


mongrel character, which 1 have elſewhere attri- 
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is of theſe ſplendid and opulent biſhops, and how 
ſcanty our materials are concerning the humble and 
obſcure ones, it behoves us to be on our guard 
againſt the malice. of profane hiſtorians, who repre- 
ſent the church in theſe times, as altogether cor- 
rupt. It was very much ſo at Rome, at Antioch, 
at Conſtantinople, and other large cities, efpeciall 
among the great and the rich. In the ſtory of — 
we ſee continually, what an enemy riches are to the 
divine life. But among the lower orders and in 
obſcure places, by the confeſſion of Ammianus, up- 
right and exemplary paſtors were not wanting, and 
if we had an hiſtorical view of their labours and ſuc- 
ceſs, I doubt not but the church of Chriſt, even in 
the fourth century, would be ſeen with other eyes 
than it 1s by many. 

I am endeavouring to catch the features of the 
church, wherever I can find her in this obſcure re- 
gion. I have diſtinquiſhed formerly three ſpecies 
of Diſſenters : the Novatians, the Meletians, and | 
the Donatiſts. The firſt are by far the moſt re- h 
ſpectable: of the ſecond little is known, and that 
little 1s not-to their credit: the third are flagitious 
by the confeſſion of all writers. A fourth appears, | 
the Luciferians, who, if they imbibed the ſpirit of | 


Lucifer, muſt have been firm and ſincere in the 

love of the truth. In the year 374, the emperor A. p. 

ordered all who held unlawful aſſemblies to be ba- 374. 

niſhed an hundred miles from Rome. In proſecu- 

tion-of this edict Damaſus ſeems to have cauſed a 

Luciferian preſbyter to be apprehended, who held a 

congregation. by night in a private houſe; and he 

and ſome of the ſame claſs were baniſhed. Not- 

withſtanding this ſeverity Damaſus could not pre- 

vent theſe Diſſenters from having a biſhop of their 

own at Rome called Aurelius, who was ſucceeded 

by Epheſius, who. alſo kept his ſtation at Rome, 
4 not · 
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notwithſtanding the endeavours of Damaſus to re. 
move him. Gregory of Elvira in Spain was ano. 
ther of their biſhops, a man whoſe firmneſs was ex- 
rolled by Euſebius of Vercelle. The Donatiſts 
had likewiſe a biſhop at Rome, and another in 
Spain: but violence and ferocity ſtill mark this 
people . 161 29 8 7176 
I have repreſented as fairly as I could the lights 
of hiſtory. The reader may judge for himſelf ; but, 
in the general church, we ſeem to behold the firſt 
and moſt dignified rulers degenerated. Damaſus, 
orthodox and violent in the ſupport of orthodoxy, 
without humility and piety, is as ſtrong a contraſt 
to the primitive biſhops, as Sharp archbiſhop of St. 
Andrews in the time of Charles II. 1s to our firſt 
reformers. The perſecuted Luciferians may ſeem 
to reſemble the Puritans of the ſame period, while 
ſuch men as Euſebius of Vercellz and Hilary of 
Poictiers may be likened to archbiſhop Leighton. 
But though the ſpirit of the Goſpel probably pre- 
vailed moſt among the Luciferians, yet as I have 
ready obſerved, this ſpirit was ſtill in a degree pre- 
ſerved among the inferior and obſcure paſtors of the 
general church. But a new ſtar is going to appear 
in the weſtern world, and it behoves us to attend 
7 -P ²˙ 
Ambroſe ſucceeded the Arian Auxentius at Mi- 
A. p. lan, who died in the year 374. He was born 
374. about the year 333, while his father was the:empe- 
ror's lieutenant in France. He was. the youngeſt 
of three children, Marcellina and Satyrus being 
born before him. After his father's deceaſe · , his 
mother with the family returned to Rome, where 
he made himſelf maſter of all the learning that 
: | x | Greece 
uf Fleury, B. XVI. 37. | P | 
1 See Paulinus“ Life ef Ambroſe, prefixed of 
that Sah Cave; Fleury, * — 
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Greece and Latium could afford ; at the ſame time 
hisfiſter Marcellina,who had devoted herſelf to a ſtate 
of virginity, inſtructed him with much ſucceſs in the 
rinciples of godlineſs. Being grown to maturity 
he pleaded cauſes with ſo much dexterity, that he 
was ſoon taken notice of by Anicius Probus, pre- 
torian prefect of Italy, who made choice of him to 
be of his council : and having authority to appoint 
vernors to ſeveral provinces, when he gave a 
commiſſion to him, he ſaid, Go and govern more 
like a biſhop than a judge.” Ambrole 1n this office 
reſided at Milan for five years, and was renowned 
ſor prudence and juſtice; when one of thoſe ſudden 
turns of Providence, which are ſo conſpicuous in 
the lives of many perſons of eminent godlineſs, 
threw him into a courſe of life extremely different 
from his former. . 
Auxentius by artifice and dexterity had, as we 
have ſeen, impoſed on Valentinian, and preſerved 


his ſeat to his death in the year 374. Immediately A. D. 
the biſhops of the e met together concerning 374. 


the election of a ſucceſſor. The emperor ſent for 
them, and told them, that they, as men beſt ac- 
quainted with the ſacred volume, ought to under- 
ſtand better than he the qualifications neceſſary for 
ſo important a ſtation. Chooſe a man, ſaid he, 
fit to inſtruct by life, as well as by doctrine, and we 
ourſelves will readily ſubmit our ſceptres to his 
counſels and direction, and as men obnoxious to 
human frailty, will receive his reproofs and admo- 
nitions as wholeſome phyſick.” The biſhops be- 
{ought him to nominate the perſon, but Valenti- 
nian was reſolute in referring the determination to 
them, as fitter than himſelf to decide v. In the 

'# Thoſe who have learnt from modern politics to exclude 
men of the ſacred office tiom any regard in the councils of prin- 


ces, 
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mean time factions were ſtrong, and the Arian party 
vigorouſly laboured to provide a ſucceſſor worthy 
of Auxentius. The city was divided, every thing 
tended toward a tumult, the biſhops were conſult- 
ing, and Ambroſe hearing of theſe things, haſtened 
to the church of Milan, and exhorted the people 
to peace and ſubmiſſion to che laws. His ſpeech 
being finiſhed, an infant's voice was heard in the 
crowd, © Ambroſe is biſhop.” The hint was taken 
at once, the whole afſembly cried out, Ambroſe 
ſhall be the man,” The factions agreed immedi- 
ately , and he whom ſecular purſuits had ſeemed 
to preclude from the netice of either party, was 
ſuddenly elected by univerſal conſent. | 
Ambroſe was aſtoniſhed, and peremptorily re- 
| fuſed; nor was any perſon ever more deſirous to 
obtain the office of a biſhop, than he was to avoid 
it. He even uſed methods which ſound ftrange in 
our ears, and are by no means juſtifiable. By ex- 
erciſing ſeverity on malefactors, and by encouraging 
harlots to come into his houſe, he took pains to 
convince them, that he was not that character of 
mildneſs and chaſtity, which he undoubtedly was, 
and which all believed him to be. The uncom- 
mon hypocriſy was, however, eaſily detected. Find- 
ing it was in vain to ſtem the torrent, he ſtole out 
of Milan at midnight, but miſſing his way, and 
wandering all night, he found bimſelf in the morn- 
ing at the gate of Milan. A guard was placed 
about his perſon, till the emperor's pleaſure ſhould 
be known, becauſe his conſent was neceſſary to part 
with a ſubject in office. Valentinian ſincerely con- 
1 e | 1 ſented; 
ces, will deſpiſe the weakneſs of Valentinian. Thoſe who re- 
member how uſeful the advice of Jehoiada was to Joaſh, and who 
believe that piety and the fear of God are of ſame conſequence 
in the conduct of human affairs, will commend his conſcienti- 
ouſneſs and his modeſty. io bog os to net 
ws. + Soc. B. IV. 30. Soz. B. VI. 24. 
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lented ; and the conſent of Ambroſe himſelf alone 
was wanting. It is pleaſing to ſee the teſtimony 
which the human mind, when left to itſelf, in all 
ages gives in favour of modeſty and integrity, in 
conſequence of the law written on the heart, which 
all the corruption of nature and the artifice of Sa- 
tan cannot eaſily efface. Ambroſe again made his 
eſcape, and hid himſelf in the country-houſe of a 
friend, A menacing edit of the emperor brought 
him again to Milan, becauſe he dared not expaſe his 
friend to the reſentment of the emperor. Ambroſe 
yielded at length, and Valentinian gave thanks to 
God and our Saviour, that it bad pleaſed him to 
make choice of the very perſon to take care of 
men's fouls, whom he had himſelf before appointed 
to preſide over their temporal concerns. Valenti- 
nian received his general admonitions with reve- 
rence; and in particular, hearing him repreſent the 
faults of ſome in authority with great plainneſs; [ 
knew, faid the emperor, the honeſty of your cha- 
racter before this time, yet I conſented to your or- 
dination ; follow the divine rules, and cure the ma- 
ladies into which we are-prone to fall.” 

Ambroſe was then about thirty four years old. 
Immediately he gave to the church and to the 
poor all the gold and filver which he had. He gave 
alſo his lands to the church, reſerving the annual 
income of them for the uſe of his ſiſter Marcellina. 
His family be committed to the care of his brother 
Satyrus. Thus diſengaged from temporal concerns, 
he gave up himſelf wholly to the miniſtry. Hav- 
ing read little elſe than profane authors, he firſt 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures. 
Whatever time he could ſpare from buſineſs, he 
devoted to reading; and this he continued to do 
after he had attained a good degree of 1 

i 405 Den vat, I wiſh 
Aug. Confefl, B. VI, e. zo | 
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L wiſh Origen had been leſs the object of his ſtudy. 
But the renown of that Father was great, and this 
was not an age of e lical perſpicuity. His 
public labours went hand in hand with his ſtudies. 
He preached every Lord's Day. Arianiſm through 
his labours was expelled from Italy. . 

There was a preſbyter of Rome, one Simplician, 
a man of eminent learning and piety, whom he 
drew over to Milan, and under wheſe tuition he 
improved in theology. For his knowledge muſt 
have been very confined, when he entered upon 
his office, and what is very rare, he knew it to be 
ſo. Simplician he ever loved and reverenced. We 
ſhall hear again of this preſbyter, when we come to 
the converſion of Auguſtine. It pleaſed God to 
make him an uſeful inſtrument for the inſtruction 
of both theſe luminaries of the weſtern church, and 
as he out lived Ambroſe, though very old he was ap- 
pointed his ſucceſſor in the church of Milan. From 
Simplician, as an inſtrument, it pleaſed God ſuc- 
ceſſively to convey both to Ambroſe and to Auguſ- 
tine that fire of divine love and genuine ſimplicity 
in religion, which had very much decayed ſince the 
days of Cyprian : and in this flow, but effectual me- 
thod, the Lord was preparing the way for another 
great effuſion of his Spirit. Ambroſe now gave 
himſelf wholly to the work of the Lord, and. re- 
ſtored purity of doctrine and diſcipline. &- 

A council of biſhops held about this time at 
Valence may deſerve to be mentioned on account 
of one of 11s rules, which throws ſome light on the 
religious taſte of the times. One Acceptus, having 
been demanded as biſhop by the church of Frejus, 
and having falſly accuſed himſelf of ſome great 
crime to prevent his ordination, the fathers of the 
council ſay, that to cut off occaſions of ſcandal 
from the profane, they had determined, that = 

K teſti» 
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teſtimony which every one gives of himſelf ſhall be 
treated as true, though they were not ignorant that 
many had acted in this manner, in order to avoid 
the prieſthood. The deceit of Ambroſe, in endea- 
vouring to appear what he was not, ſeems then to 
have been no ſingular caſe. Modeſty, tinged with 
ſuperſtition, was a characteriſtic, of- the beſt. charac- 
ters of this age. Evangelical light being dim, the 
ſpirit of bondage much prevailed among real ſaints. 
Let us be thankful for the clearer light of divine 
truth, which now ſhines in the church, and that 
a good man may enter into holy orders without 
that exceſs of fear, which prevailed over Ambroſe 
and Acceptus. But while we wonder, that men 
could uſe ſuch marvellous arts of falſhood through 
modeſty and conſcientious awe, ſet us not forget, 
that a furure age may be as much aſtoniſhed at the 
fearleſs ſpirit, with which ſuch numbers can, in our 
days, ruſh into the church of Chriſt, with no other 
views than thoſe of this world, and let us bewail 
their intrepid audacity, as well as ſmile at the ſu- 
perſtitious ſimplicity of the age, which we are now 


reviewing. 


Valentinian died in the year 37 5, after a reign of A. D. 
of eleven years; ſurvived by his brother Valens 375. 


about three years. Violent anger had ever been 
his predominant evil, and a fit of paſſion at length 
coſt him his life. Of ſome men we muſt ſay with the 
Apoſtle, that their ſins follow after, while others evi- 
dence in this life what they are. Of the former du- 
bious ſort ſeems to have been the emperor Valenti- 
nian. Fierce and ſavage by nature, though of excel- 
lent underſtanding, and when cool, of the ſoundeſt 
judgment, we have ſeen him modeſtly ſubmitting 
himſelf to the judgment of biſhops in divine things, 
zealous of religion, ſo far as his knowledge would 
permit, which ſeems to have been very ſmall. We 


are 
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are aſtoniſhed to behold the imperious hon turned 
into a gentle lamb; and the beſt uſe to be made of 
his character is to prove, how extremly beneficial it 
is to human ſociety, that princes ſhould be men 
of ſome religion. Without this check Valentinian 
might have been one of the worſt of tyrants: but 


by the ſole means of religion he paſſes for one of 
the better fort of x ons; 


© 
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THE CHURCH OF CHRIST UNDER GRATIAN AND 


"THEODOSIUS, TILL THE DEATH OF THE FOR- 
MER. 


RATIAN, the elder ſon of Valentinian, ſuc- 
ceeded him in Gaul, Spain, and Britain. His 
younger ſon, an infant, ſucceeded in Italy, and the 
reſt of the Weſtern world. And ſometime after 
Gratian choſe Theodoſius as his colleague, who 
reigned in the Eaſt. | 
Sas his early years there appear unqueſtionable 
marks of real godlineſs in Gratian, to a degree be- 
yond any thing that has yet been ſeen in any Ro- 
man emperor. One of his firſt actions demon- 
ſtrates it. The title of high - prieſt always belong; 
ed to the Roman princes. He juſtly obſerved, that 
as its whole nature was idolatrous, it became not a 
Chriſtian to aſſume it. He therefore refuſed the 
habit, though the Pagans ſtill gave him the title. 
As he was deſtitute of that ambition, which Ro- 
man pride had ever indulged, he choſe a colleagui 
for the Eaſt of great abilities, purely for the of 
theſtares, and managed the concerns of his infantbro- 
ther at Rome with the affection of a father. There 
from the beginning of his reign, Gracchus “ the pre- 
fect, as yet only a catechumen, laboured earneſtly to 
ſubdue idolatry. The mind of this young prince be- 
ing ſtrongly fixed on divine things, and being con- 
{cious of ignorance, he wrote to Ambroſe of Milan 
to this effect · , ( Gratian Auguſtus to Ambroſe the 
* prieſt of Almighty God. I much deſire, 
to be preſent in body with him whom I remember 
abſent, and with whom I am united in mind. Cor 
Wit 9 | | to 
Fleury, B. XVIII. 24. + Ambroſe's Epiſtles, B V. 25. 26. 
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to me immediately, holy prieſt, that you may teach 
the doctrine of ſalvation to one who truly believes; 
not that he may ſtudy for contention, or ſeek to 
embrace God rather verbally than mentally, but 
that the revelation of the divinity may dwell more 
intimately in my breaſt. For he will teach me, 
whom I do not deny, whom I own as my Lord and 
my God. | | would not conceive ſo meanly of him 
as to make him a mere creature like mylelf, who 
own that 1 can add nothing to Chriſt. And yet 
while I ſeek to pleaſe the Father in celebrating the 
Son, I do not fear leſt the Father ſhould envy the 
honours aſcribed to his Son, nor do I think fo 
highly of my powers of commendation, as to think 
that I can increaſe the divinity by my words, I am 
weak and frail, I extol him as I can, not as the Di- 
vinity deſerves. With reſpect to that treatiſe which 
you gave me, I beg you would make additions to 
it by ſcriptural arguments, to prove the proper Deity 
of the Holy Ghoſt.” Ambroſe delighted with the 
vein of ſerious attention to divine ſubjects, which ap- 
pears in this letter, anſwered him in an exſtacy of 
ſatisfaction. —< Moſt Chriſtian prince, ſays he, 
modeſty, not want of affection has hitherto pre- 
vented me from waiting upon you. If, however, I 
was not with you perſonally, I have been preſent 
with my prayers, in which conſiſts ſtill more the 
duty of a Paſtor, I uſe no flattery, which you need 
not, and which is quite foreign to my office. Our 
Judge, whom you confeſs, and whom you piouſly 
believe, knows that my bowels are ſhed with 
your faith, your ſalvation, and your glory, and that 
I pray for you not only as in publick duty bound, 
but even with perſonal affection.— He alone hath 
taught you, who ſaid, he that loveth me fhall be 
loved of my Father.” Toward the cloſe, he re- 


minds him that his own arguments for the guns 
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of the Son expreſſed in his letter are equally con- 


cluſive for the divinity of the Holy Ghoſt, whom 
we ought not to think the Father to envy, nor our- 
ſelves to be on an equal footing with him, who are 


mere creatures.” Some writings of Ambroſe re- 
main to us as the conſequence of Gratian's requeſts. 

The errours of good men have in fome- inſtances 
proved prejudicial to the church. This was un- 
happily. the cafe with Ambroſe: all the world bore 
teſtimony to his ſincerity, charity, and piety, ' But 
he had not ſtrength to withſtand the torrent of ſu- 
perſtition, which for ſome time had been. growing, 


He even augmented it by his immoderate enco- 


miums on virginity. The little acquaintance he 
had with the Scriptures before his ordination, and 
the influence of his filter Marcellina, a zealous de- 
votee, will account for this. He wrote treatiſes on 
this ſubject, he reduced the rules of it to a fort of 
ſyſtem, and expoſed himſelf to the ill-will of parents 
by inducing ſuch a number. of young women to 
follow them. It muſt be confeſſed, however, that 
he taught the eſſentials of Chriſtian faith and love, 
and built his woop, HAY, AND STUBBLE® on the 
true foundation. He had no other arms, but thoſe 
of perſuaſion, and his great ſucceſs ſhewed the piety, 
as well as ſuperſtition of many of the female ſex +. 


Another part of his conduct was more worthy of 


his underſtanding. The ravages of the Goths gave 
him an opportunity to exerciſe his liberality. He 
ſcrupled not to apply the veſſels of the churclr to 
the redemption of captives, and vindicated himſelf 
againſt thoſe who accuſed him. In the inſtruc» 
tion of carechumens he employed ſo much pains, 
that five biſhops could ſcarcely go through fo much 
labour, as he alone d. At Sirmium in len 


| * x Cor, ili. 12, + Paulinus's Life of Ambroſe. 
t Ambroſe de virgin. 3 books, 11 Offic. Amb, 
Vor. II. N 
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the Arian biſhop Photinus had cauſed a wide de- 
from the faith: and there being a vacancy 
in the year 379, Ambroſe was ſent for to attend the 
election of a new bithop. The empreſs Juſtina, 
mother of young Valentinian, reſided there at that 
time x. She had concerved a predilection for Arian- 
im, and endeavoured by her authority and influence 
to expel Ambroſe from the church. He continued, 
however, in his tribunal, though mfulted and ha- 
raffed by the mob. An Arian woman particularly 
had the impudence to lay hold of his habit, and at- 
rempt to draw him among the women, who intend- 
ed to drag him out of the church. Though I am 
unworthy of the-prieſthood, ſaid he, it does not be- 
come you to lay hands on a paſtor, you ought to 
fear the judgment of God.” It is remarkable, chat 
ſhe died the next day. The minds of men were 
ſtruck with awe, and Artemius, an orthodox miniſter, 
was elected without moleftation. Thoſe, with whom 
one - fort of doctrine is as valuable as another, will 
feel themſelves little diſpoſed to reliſh or believe the 
ſtory. But the laws of hiſtory require the ſtricteſt 
regard to veracky. The fact is unqueſtionable, 
whatever inferences men may chuſe to draw from 
it. And the humility and piety connected with 
the Scripture-doctrine of the Trinity are well un- 
derſtood. by every Chriſtian. But the foundation 
- d « 5 s . Was 
Paulinus. . | P# 
+ Another ſtory of the ſame kind will deſerve to be mentioned 
here. Two courtiers of the empefor Gratian, being Arians, 
came to Ambroſe, and defired him to preach on our Lord's In- 
carnation, promiſing that they would come to hear him the next 
day. But they, meaning nothing except ridicule and ſcoru, took 
| their horſes, and rede out of town. It is remarkable, that they 
were roſy: open from their horſes, and oo. eve con- 
tion in che mean time growing impatient un 1 
ob went As into the 3 Od wh them that By: 
come to pay his debt, but found not his yeſterday's creditors to 
22 and then preached on the ſubject.— auſinus s Life of 
Ole. 
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was here laid fot the enmity of Juſtina, which after- 
wards brake out againſt Ambroſe 1n a remarkable 
manner. At Antioch Meletius was now reſtored, 
and the churches, which had long been afflicted, re- 
covered breath. Conſtantinople for forty years had 
been in ſubjection to Arian impiety and tyranny. 
By this time few remained in this great city, who 
knew any thing ſcriptural; truth and godlineſs had 
fled; the times were, however, now favourable for 
the recovery of the profeſſion of the Goſpel, and 
Gregory of Nazianzum was appointed for this pur- 
— He found the city in a ſtate little removed 
beatheniſm. 


In the year 380, Theodoſius deſirous of co- ope- 


rating with Gregory and other zealous paſtors in 


the revival of Chriſtianity in the Eaſt, publiſhed a 
law, by which he reprobated the hereſy of Arius, 
and expreſſed his warm approbation of the Nicene 
faith. He gave notice to Demophilus the Arian 
biſhop of Conſtanſtinople, to embrace the Nicene 
creed, to unite the people, and to live in peace. 
Demophilus rejecting his propoſal, the emperor 
ordered him to give up the churches. If they 
perſecute us in one city, ſaid the hereſiarch to the 
people of his communion, our Maſter orders us to 
flee to another. To-morrow therefore, I purpoſe to 
hold our aſſemblies without the city.” He found, 
however, little encouragement to proceed, and af- 


wards retired to Berza, where he dicd fix years after. 


Thus within forty years from the time that Euſebius 


of Nicomedia was violently intruded into Conſtan - 


tinople in the room of Paul, the ſacred places were 
reſtored to the church of Chriſt. For fo I ſhall 
venture to call the Trinitarians, however low and 
reduced the ſpirit of godlineſs was, eſpecially in the 
Eaſt, not only becauſe they held the doctrine of 
truth, but becauſe whatever of the true ſpirit of the 

| | N2 Goſpel 


A.D. 
380. 


i 
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Goſpel was found any where, reſted with them. If 
the reader recolle& the barbarities exerciſed on Paul, 
and the cruel conduct of the Arians, while in 
power, he will be ſtruck with the difference between 
Theodoſius and Gregory on one fide, and Conſtan- 
tius and Euſebius on the other. I am far from 
undertaking to vindicate all the proceedings of the 
patrons of the Nicene faith; but undoubtedly their 
conduct was full of patience and meekneſs compared 
with that of their opponents. Conſtantinople was 
not now made a ſcene of carnage and violence. Men 
who fear God will exerciſe their ſecular proſperity 
in religion only to defend the truth, not to perſe- 
cute its foes. And this is another inſtance, to be 
added to the many, which have appeared, of the 
connection between Chriſtian principles' and holy 
practice. | | 

Gregory being now confirmed in the See of Con- 
ſtantinople, the emperor called a council in that 
city to ſettle the diſtracted ſtate of the Eaſtern 
church. There came thither three hundred and 
fifty biſhops. But it was found much eaſier to expel 
Arianiſm and corruption externally than internally. 
The council was very confuſed and diſorderly, 
greatly inferior in piety-and wiſdom to that of Nice, 
though it be called the ſecond general council. One 
of the holieſt men there was Meletius of Antioch, 
who died at Conſtantinople. - Gregory juſtly ob- 
ſerved, that as Paulinus was ſound in the faith and of 
unexceptionable character, there could now be no 
reaſon, why the unhappy breach, ſo long continued 
in that church, ſhould not at once be healed by con- 
firming him in the ſucceſſion. ' But faction was 
high, and charity was low at this time; he was over- 
ruled by the immodetate, and Flavian was conſti- 
tuted the ſucceſſor of Meletius, as if they took 
pleaſure in lengthening the reign of ſchiſm a 
Dato. Or 


hd 
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for Paulinus was far advanced in years. In this 0 
affair the younger biſhops had influenced the 
elder, though they could aſſign no better reaſon 
than that finding the biſhops of the Weſt ready to 
ſupport Gregory's opinion, they thought thoſe of 
the Eaſt ought to prevail, becauſe Jeſus Chriſt in 
in the days of his fleſh had appeared in Aſia, not in 
Europe. So ealy is it in the decline of piety for 
Chriſtian formalities to be preſerved, while human 
depravity reigns in the temper and ſpirit. Gregory 
in diſguſt ſoon after gave up his See. 

This council very accurately defined the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and enlarging a little the Nicene 
creed, they delivered it, as we. now have it in our 
Communion-Service. The Macedonian hereſy, 
which blaſphemed the Holy Ghoſt, gave occaſion to 
a more explicit repreſentation of the third Perſon in 
the Trinity, which it muſt be owned is there ex- 
preſſed with ſcriptural preciſion and clearneſs. 

About the ſame time Palladius and Secundianus, 
two Arian biſhops, and the chief ſupporters of that 
hereſy in the Weſt, were condemned in a council A. p. 
held at Aquileia by the biſhop of Milan, and were 381. 
formally depoſed. Ir is aſtoniſhing with what arti- 
ficial dexterity Palladius evaded the plain and di- 1 
rect interrogatories of Ambroſe“, and while he 1 
ſeemed to honour the Son of God in the ſame 7 
manner as others, and to reduce the conteſt to a 
verbal diſpute, he ſtill reſerved the diſtinguiſhin 
point of Arius. A ſubtilty ever practiſed by the 
heretics! . 

Theodoſius, earneſtly defirous to reduce all who 
profeſſed the Chriſtian name to an uniformity, once | 
more attempted to unite them by a conference at 
Conſtantinople. But where the heart was not the | 
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ſame, it appeared that outward conformity pro- 
duced only hypocriſy, The Novatians alone 
agreed cordially with the general church in ſenti- 
ment. And Nectarius, the new created biſhop of 
Conſtantinople, lived on a friendly footing with 
Agelius their biſhop, a man of piety and of the 
fiſt character“. In conſequence of this, theſe dil- 
{enters obtained from the emperor as ample a tole- 
ration as could reaſonably be deſired. Heavy and 
tyrannical penalties, were denounced in edicts 
againit the reſt, which, however, do not appear to 
have been executed. The denunciation of them 
itſelf was therefore wrong; though it muſt be own- 
ed, it proceeded from the beſt intentions on the 
ſide of Theodofius, who actually put none of his 
penal laws againſt ſectaries into execution, and 
meant only to induce all men to ſpeak alike in the 
church. How much better, to have taken pains 
in promoting the propagation of the Goſpel itſelf 
by the. encouragement of zealous paſtors, and to 
have given up the zeal for a chimera, of no value, a 
pretended union without the reality 


A. D. In the year 383, Amphilochus biſhop, of Iconium, 
383. coming to court with other biſhops paid the uſual 


reſpects to the emperor, but took no notice of his 
fon Arcadius, about fix years old, who was near the 
father. Theodoſius bad him ſalute his ſon. Amphi- 
locus drew near andſtroking him, ſaid, ** Save you, my 
child.“ The emperor in anger ordered the old man 
to be driven from court; who with a loud voice de- 
clared, you cannot bear to have your fon con- 
temned; be aſſured, that God in like manner is 
offended with thoſe who honour not his Son as 
himſelf+. The emperor was ſtruck with the juſt- 
neſs of the remark, and immediately made a law to 
prohibit the aſſemblies of the heretics. 


In 


* Socrates, B. V. c. 10. + John v. 23. 
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In the fame year the emperor Gratian loſt his life 
by the rebelhon of Maximus, who commanded in 
Britain. Deſerted by his troops, he fled towards 
Italy. He found the uſual lot of the calamitous, a 
perfect want of friends; yet he might have eſcaped 
to the court of Milan, where his younger brother 
Valentinian reigned, if he had not been betrayed at 
Lyons. Adragathius invited him to a feaſt, and 
ſwore to him upon the Goſpel. The ſincere mind 
of Gratian, meaſuring others by himſelf, and as yet 
not knowing the world, (for he was but twenty-four 
years of age) fell into the ſnare, and his murder was 
the conſequence. All writers agree, that he was 
of the beſt diſpoſition, and well ſkilled both in re- 
ligious and ſecular learning. Ambroſe had a pe- 
culiar affection for him, and on his account wrote 
a treatiſe concerning the Deity of the Holy Ghoſt. 
He tells us, and every thing that we know of him 
confirms the account, that he was godly from his 
tender years. Chaſte, temperate, benevolent, con- 
ſcientious, he ſhines in the church of Chriſt; but 
talents for government he ſeems not to have poſſeſſ- 
ed, and his indolence gave advantage to thoſe who 
abuſed both himſelf and the publick. Divine Pro- 
vidence in him hath given us a leſſon, that Chriſt's 
kingdom is not of this world; even a prince un- 
queſtionably pious is denied the common advan- 
tage of a natural death“. When he was dying, he 
bemoaned the abſence of Ambroſe, and often 
ſpake of him f. Thoſe who have received benefit 

from 

* Fleury, XVIII. 25. | 

+ A charitable action of Ambroſe, though in oppoſition to 
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Ambroſe, compaſſionating his caſe, went to court, to — 
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from a paſtor in divine things, have often an affec- 
tion for him, of which the world has no idea. 
The laſt moments of a ſaint are abſorbed in divine 
things, compared with which, the loſs of empire 
weighed as nothing in the mind of Gratian. 


for his life. It was with great difficulty, that he could procure 
admiſſion into the royal preſence, where he prevailed at length, 
by his. importunate ſolicitations, and faved the life of the con. 


CHAP. 
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THE HERESY OF PRISCILLIAN——THE CONDUCT 
OP MARTIN=—THE PROGRESS OF -SUPERSTI- 
TION. | 


1 JOIN theſe ſubjects together, to connect the 
J eccleſiaſlical information of Sulpitius Severus, 
an hiſtorian who belongs to this period, an Aqui - 
tanian of great learning, and who wrote a ſummary 
of Church-hiſtory, which he extended to his own 
times. What he records of tranſactions which 
paſſed within his own memory, and alſo what he 
collected by information of other parts of the em- 
pire, may deſerve to be very briefly reviewed. 
Very little ſhall we find adapted to our purpoſe ; 
the deep decline of evangelical purity will be the 
chief diſcovery we ſhall make; and he will thus 
make my apology: for evidencing ſo little of the 
ſpirit of Chriſtianity at this period, becaule ſo little 
is to be/found. | * 
The Priſcillianiſts, an heretical ſect, who ſeem to 
have combined all the moſt pernicious hereſies of 
former times, had already appeared in the time of 
Gratian, and infected the greateſt part of Spain. 
Priſcillian himſelf, whoſe character is deſcribed by 
the claſſical pen of Sulpitius with much elegance 
and energy “, was exactly fitted for the office which 
he filled: learned, eloquent, factious, acute, of 
great powers both of body and mind, and by a 
{purious modeſty and gravity of manners, extremely 
well qualified to maintain an aſcendancy over weak 
and credulous ſpirits. Idacius and Ithacius, the one 
an aged preſbyter, the other biſhop of Soffuba, applied 
io the ſecular power, in order, that by the in 
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the magiſtrates the heretics might be expelled from 
the cities. The Priſcillianifts endeavoured to gain 
friends in Italy; but their corruptions were too 
— to procure them any countenance either 

aſus of Rome, or from Ambroſe of 
Milan. 


On the death of Gratian, Maximus the uſurper 
entered victorious into Treves. While Ithacius 
earneſtly preſſed him againſt the Priſcillianiſts, the 
Hereſiarch himſelf appealed to Maximus, who 
took upon himſelf the office of deciding. Sulpi- 
tius very properly obſerves, that both ies were 
highly culpable; the heretics in ſpreading notions 
entirely ſubverſive of Chriſtianity, and their accu- 
ſers in ſubſerving only their own factious and ſelfiſh 
In the mean time, Martin biſhop of Tours, 
blamed Ithacius for bringing the heretics as crimi- 
nals before the emperor; and intreated Maximus to 
abſtain from the blood of the unhappy men ; he ſaid, 
it was abundantly ſufficient, that having been judg- 
ed heretics by the ſentence of the biſhops, they were 
expelled from the churches, and that it was a new 
and unheard evil, for a ſecular judge to interfere in 
matters purely eccleſiaſtical. Theſe were Chriſtian 
ſentiments ; and deſerved to be here mentioned, as 
deſcribing an honeſt, though unſucceſsful reſiſtance 
made to the firſt attempt, which appeared in the 
church, of puniſhing hereſy with death. I ſcarce 
know any thing more diſagreeable to the fpirit of 
a really good man, than to think of puniſhing ca- 
pitally perſons whom he is conſtrained to believe 
are walking the broad road to eternal deſtruction. 
He has no need to enter into the political argu- 
ments againſt it, which are faſhionable in the 
mouths of infidels. He has much more weighty 
yeaſons againſt perſecution, drawn from the _ 
= 0 
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of his own religion. To do what in him lies to 
prevent the converſion of a ſinner by ſhortning his 
days how contrary is this to the ſpirit of him, who 
came not to deſtroy men's lives but to ſave them 

Yer there were found men at this time capable 
of ſuch enormity, and it marks the degeneracy of 
the age. But Chriſt had ſtill a church in the weſt, 
and Martin perſevered with ſuch pious zeal in op - 
poſing the hitherto unheard of innovation, and was 
himſelf ſo much reſpected for his piety and inte · 
grity, that he prevailed at firſt, and the uſurper pro- 
miſed, that he would not proceed to blood againſt 
the heretics. Two biſhops, Magnus and Rufus, 
however, changed his reſolution afterwards, and he 
referred the cauſe to Euodius the prefect, who after 
he had found them guilty, (and they appear to have 
been defiled with all the impurities of the antient 
Gnoſtics) committed them to cuſtody, and referred 


them again to the emperor. Priſcillian in the iſ- A. p. 
ſue was put to death, and four other leaders of his 384. 


ſect. A ſew more were condemned to die, or to 
be baniſhed. The hereſy was not extinguiſhed: by 
this means; for fifteen years after the contention 
was extreme between the parties; Priſcillian was 
honoured as a martyr ; Chriſtianity never received 
a greater ſcandal, though like all the reſt, unde- 
ſerved from the mouths of its encmies ; and men, 


who ſeared God, and loved moderation and charity, 


wept and prayed in ſecret, deſpiſed and diſregarded 
by the two parties, who trampled on all the rules 
of godlineſs. In the mean time the ſelfiſh and 
worldly paſſions triumphed in Spain, and though 
the form of orthodoxy prevailed, it was evident 
that the power was reduced almoſt to the brink 
deſtruction. „ao gde Him 
Let us attend to our buſineſs, and catch the face 
gf the church, if we can. We ſee her in Ambroſe, 


- wha 
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who coming to Maximus on an embaſly from the 
younger Valentinian, refuſed to hold communion 
with his biſhops, who had been concerned in the 
deaths of the heretics. Maximus, enraged, ordered 
him to withdraw. Ambroſe entered upon his jour- 
ney very readily, being only grieved to find an old 
biſhop, Hyginus, dragged into exile, through it was 
evident that he was very near his end. The gene- 
rous biſhop of Milan applied to ſome of the cour- 
tiers to furniſh him with conveniences*; but in 
vain. A number of holy men, who proteſted 
againſt theſe barbarities, were themſelves aſperſed 
with the charge of hereſy, and among the reſt 
Martin of Tours. Thus in Gaul and Spain there 
were three parties; firſt, the Priſcillianiſts, men void 
of godlineſs evidently, and bearing the Chriſtian, 
name to diſgrace it with a complication of hereſies; 
ſecondly, men of formal orthodoxy, who perſecuted 
the Priſcillianiſts even to death, and ruined them 
2s a ſect. at the ſame time that they themſelves diſ- 
graced the Goſpel by a life of avarice, faction, 
and ambition; and thirdly, men who feared God 
and ſerved him in the Goſpel of his Son, condemn- 
ing the principles oſ the former by argument only, 
and the practices of the latter by their meek and 
charitable conduct. A diviſion of men, not un. 
common in the church of Chriſt; but let it be re- 
membered, that the laſt ſort are the true branches 
of the myſtical vine, and are alone to be r n 
as belonging to our hiſtory. 

Martin was born at Ticinum in Italy. and in is 
youth had ſerved in the army under Conſtantius 
and Julian; but againſt his will. His father, by 
profeſſion/a ſoldier, had compelled him. For he 
himſelf, when only ten years old, went to the church, 

| al you GG: as acatechumen + At twelve 
; * „ he 
d „ Ambroſe, Bp. 3 27. n A wer for baptiſm. 


he had a deſire to lead a monaſtic life. But being 
compelled to ſerve in the army, he was remarkable 


for his exemption from military vices, his liberality 
to the poor, and his reſervation of nothing for 
himſelf out of the pay which he received, except 


what was neceſſary for daily food. At eighteen he 


was baptized, and two years afterwards left the army. 


Sometime after, falling into the hands of robbers 
among the Alps, he was delivered bound to one 
of them to be plundered; who leading him to a 
retired: place, aſked him, who he was. He an- 
ſwered, T am a Chriſtian.” Are not you 
afraid? 4 never was more at eaſe, becauſe I 
know the mercy of the Lord to be moſt preſent in 
rials: I am more concerned for you, who by your 
courſe of life render yourſelf unfit to partake of the 
mercy of Chriſt.” And entering into the argument 
of religion, he preached the Goſpel to the robber. 
The man believed, attended his inſtructor to the 
road, and begged his prayers. The new convert 
r(evered in godlineſs, and this relation was taken 
his account *, | 
- I muſt be brief in following our author through 
other parts of the life of his hero. It was an age 
of childiſh credulity ; the human mind was finking 
faſt into ignorance and ſuperſtition. The Chriſtian 
fathers and hiſtorians relate things extremely abſurd; 
but-this was the fault of the times, not of religion. 
The Pagan writers, their contemporaries, are no way 
their ſuperiors. Few ſtories are told fo by Sulpitius 
good in their matter, and ſoauthentic in their founda- 
tion, as this of the robber. It was with difficulty that 
Martin was at length prevailed on to quit his mo- 
naſtery, and become biſhop of Tours, to which of- 
fice the univerſal voice of the people called him. 
He ſtill preſerved his monaſtic taſte, and had à 
monaſtery two miles out of the city. Here he 
diu lived 
* Sulp, vita Martin. 
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hved with eighty diſciples; who followed his exam- 
ple; they lived in common, with extreme auſterity. 
The celebrity of his ſuppoſed miracles had a mighty 
effect on the ignorant Gauls; every common action 
of his was magnified into a prodigy ; ; heathen temples 
were deſtroyed, and churches and monaſteries aroſe 
in their ſtead. 

Maximus, cocited the friendſhip of Martin in 
rain, who honeſtly owned, that he could not coun- 

tenance a murderer and uſurper. Maximus plead- 
ed neceſſity, the providence» of God, and that he 
had ſlain none except in the field. Overcome at 
length by importunities, the biſhop ſupped with 
the uſurper. A ſervant offered the cup to Maximus, 
who directed him to give it to Martin, expecting 
and deſiring to pledge him. The biſhop diſap- 
pointed his hopes, and gave it to his preſpyter. 

Wonderful is the account, which Sulpitius gives 
of his patience and charity. But he ſpeaks with 
partial affection, as of a friend, who in his eyes was 
taultleſs. The Scripture does not colour the charac- 
ters of ſaints ſo highly ; ; and I have no ambition to 
imitate Sulpitius. Many evils attend this ſpirit of 
| ation. The exceffive admiration of men 

takes off the mind from looking to Jeſus, the true 
and only Mediator; Sulpitius himſelf profeſſes his 
hope of obtaining much good through the inter- 
ceſſion of his deceaſed friend. What at firſt were 
only the more unguarded eftvſions of friendſhip, 
became at laſt habits of ſelſ- righteous ſuperſtition ; 
and one of the worſt corruptions of religion was this 
way gradually introduced, and in the end 100 
firmly eſtabliſhed. 

Maximus, whatever were his motives, paid aſſidu- 
ous court to Martin, and together with his wife 
| heard him diſcourſe of divine things. She indeed 
n to have admired him ſincerely, and aſked her 

b huſband's 
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huſband's conſent, that ſhe might be allowed as a 
ſervant to attend upon him at ſupper. It was done 
accordingly ; and our author compares her on this 
account to the queen of Sheba. In theſe tranſac- 
tions we may mark the progreſs of ſuperſtition. 

The integrity of Martin appears very conſpicuous 
in oppoſing the tyranny of Maximus. The latter 
ſtrove in vain to reconcile him to the — — _ 
government in the capital puniſhment of the Pri 
cillianiſts, and endeavoured to perſuade him to com- 
municate with the biſhops, who had been urgent in 
them condemnation Martin refuſed, - till under- 
ſtanding, that ſome of the king's ſervants were go- 
ing to put certain perſons to death, for whom he 
had interceded, in order to fave their lives he con- 
ſented to communicate with men, whoſe conduct 
he abhorred. Even of this compliance he bitterly 
repented, guarded againſt any future communion 
with the party of Ithacius, and lived aſterwards ſix- 
teen yeats in retirement. | 

On the whole, if leſs had been faid of his miracles, 
and a more diſtin& view had been given of his vir- 
tues, Martin of Fours. would, I believe, appear 
among us far more eſtimable. That he was pious, 
is unqueſtionable ; that his piety was disfigured 
with monaſtic ſuperſtition exceedingly, is no leſs 
evident ; but Europe and Afia now vied with each 
other in the promotion of falſe humility, and I 
ſhould be aſhamed, as well as think the labour ill 
ſpent, to recite the ſtories at length which Sulpitius 
gives us. 


CHAP. 
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CH A P. XV. 

THE CONDUCT OF. AMBROSE UNDER THE EMPE- 

ROR VALENTINIAN, AND THE PERSECUTION. 


WHICH HE ENDURED FROM THE EMPEROR'S 
MOTHER JUSTINA. | 


USTINA, the empreſs, was a decided patroneſs 

of Arianiſm. After the death of her huſband, 
ſhe began openly to. ſeaſon her ſon with her doc- 
trine, and to induce him to menace the biſhop of 
Milan. Ambroſe exhorted him to ſupport the doc- 
trine received from the Apoſtles. Young Valenti- 
nian, in a rage, ordered his guards to ſurround the 
church, and commanded Ambroſe to come out of 
it. I ſhall not willingly, replied the biſhop, give 
up the _ of Chriſt to be devoured by wolves 
You may ule your {ſwords and ſpears againſt me; 
ſuch a death I ſhall freely undergo.” * After this 


he was expoſed to the various frauds and artifices of 
* Juſtina, who feared to attack him openly... For the 


people were generally inclined to ſupport the biſhop, 
and his reſidence in the city, 'where the court was 
held, at once increaſed his influence, and exerciſed 
his mind. with a ſeries of trials. | 

The Arians were not now the only adverſaries of 
the church; the Pagans themſelves, taking advan- 
tage of the minority of Valentinian and the con- 
fuſions of the empire, endeavoured to recover their 
antient eſtabliſhment. The Senate of Rome con- 
ſiſted ſtill very much of Gentiles; and the pride of 
family-grandeur ſtill induced the moſt noble to 
pique themſelves on their conſtancy, and to ſcorn 
the innovations of Chriſtianity. Symmachus, a 
man of learning and great powers of pence 


®* Theodoret, B. V. e. 13. 
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headed the party, and endeavourcd to perſuade the 


emperor to ſuffer the altar of victory to be reſtored 
to the Senate-houſe. Ambroſe wrote to Valentinian, 
that it ill became the Gentiles to complain of their 
loſſes, who never ſpared the blood of Chriſtians, 
and who refuſed them, under Julian, the common 
liberty of teaching. © If he is a Pagan, who gives 
you this advice, let him give the ſame liberty, which 
he takes himſelf. You compel no man to worſhip 
what he does not approve. Here the whole ſe- 
nate, ſo far as it is Chriſtian, is endangered. Every 
ſenator takes his oath at the altar; every perſon who 
is obliged to appear before the ſenate upon oath, 
takes his oath in the ſame manner. The divinity 
of the falſe gods is evidently allowed by the prac- 
tice. And Chriſtians are obliged by theſe means to 
endure a perſecution. But in matters of religion 
conſult with God; and whatever men may ſay of 
injuries which they ſuffer, remember that you in- 
jure no man by preſerring God Almighty before 
him“ x. We have ſtill extant the addreſs of Sym- 
machus to the emperors on the ſubject in vindica- 
tion of Pagan idolatry, in which he introduces 
Rome as a perſon complaining of the hardſhips to 
which ſhe was expoſed in her old age. We have 
alſo the reply of Ambroſe, who introduces Rome 
obſerving, that it was not by the favour of - theſe 
gods, that ſhe gained her victories. In anſwer to 
the complaint, which the Pagans made of the loſs 
of their revenues, he obſerves, that the goſpel had 
increaſed by poverty and ill treatment, whereas 
riches and * ſeemed neceſſary to the very 
exiſtence of THEIR religion. And now that the 


church has ſome wealth, he juſtly glories in the uſe 

ſhe made of it, and bids the Pagans ſay, what cap- 

tives THEY had redeemed, what poor THEY had re- 
lieved, 


* Epiſtle of Ambroſe, 30. 
Vol. II. O 
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lieved, and to what exiles THEY had ſent alms. But it 
is not neceſſary to enlarge on this ſubject. The ad- 
vantage of the Chriſtian cauſe in the promotion of 
liberality and benevolence among mankind, above 
all religions, is perhaps the only thing generally 
allowed even by infidels. Symmachus being foiled 
at preſent, renewed the ſame attempt before the 
emperor Theodoſius, and was vanquiſhed a ſecond 
time by the eloquence and influence of Ambroſe. 
This prelate by his talents in negotiation at the 
court of Maximus averted for a time the invaſion of 
Traly from the court of Milan. But nothing could 
move the mind of Juſtina in his favour. In the 
"year 386, ſhe procured a law to enable the Arian 
congregations to aſſemble without interruption. 
Auxentius a Scythian, of the ſame name with 
the Arian predeceſſor of Ambroſe, was now intro- 
duced, under the protection of the empreſs, into Mi- 
lan. He challenged Ambroſe to hold a diſputation 
with him in the emperor's court ; which occaſioned 
the biſhop to write to Valentinian, that it was no 
part of the emperor's buſineſs to decide in points of 
doctrine r. Let him come to church, ſays he, and 
upon hearing, let the people judge for themſelves; 
and if they like Auxentius better, let them take 
him: but they have already declared their ſenti- 
ments.“ More violent meaſures were now entered 
into, and the fortitude of Ambroſe was tried in a 
manner which he hitherto had not experienced. 
Auxentius moved, that a party of ſoldiers might be 
ſent to ſecure for himſelf the poſſeſſion of the 
church called Baſilica; and tribunes came to de- 
mand it, with the plate and veſſels belonging to it. 
At the ſame time, there were thoſe who repreſent- 
ed, that it was an unreaſonable thing, that the em- 
peror ſhould not be allowed to have one place of 
| worſhip 
# Epiſtle of Ambroſe, 32. 
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worſhip which was agreeable to his conſcience. The 
language was ſpecious, but deceitful. Juſtina and 
her ſon, if they had thought it prudent to exert their 
authority, might have commanded the uſe not of 
one only, but of all the churches : but the demand 
of the court was, that Ambroſe ſhould do what in 
conſcience he could not, that he ſhould, by his own 
deed, reſign the church into Arian hands, which, as 
circumſtances then ſtood, would have been to ac- 
knowledge, indirectly at leaſt, the Arian creed. He 
therefore calmly anſwered the officers, that if the em- 
peror had ſent to demand his houſe or land, money 
or goods, he would have freely refigned them, 
but that he could not deliver that which was com- 
mitted to his care. In the congregation that day 
he told the people“, that he would not willingly de- 
ſert his right; that if compelled, he knew not how 
to reſiſt. I can grieve, ſays he, I can weep, I 
can groan. Againſt arms and ſoldiers, tears are my 
arms. Such are the fortifications of a paſtor. I 
neither can nor ought to reſiſt in any other manner. 
Our Lord Jeſus is Almighty ; what he commands 
to be done ſhall be fulfilled, nor does it become you 
to reſiſt the divine ſentence.” It ſeemed proper to 
ſtate in his own words what his conduct was; and 
it appears, that he abated nothing of the maxims of 
paſſive ſubmiſſion to the civil power, which Chriſ- 
tians had ever practiſed from the days of St. Paul, 
and that there is not the leaſt ground to accuſe 
Ambroſe of diſloyalty to his prince. He had ſerved 
him already faithfully, and we ſhall ſee preſently 
that he is again ready to expole himſelf to danger for 
his ſervice. The court knew his principles, and ſeem 
not to have had the leaſt fear that he ſhould draw 
the people into a rebellion; but they wiſhed to me- 
nace him into a degree of compliance with Arianiſm, 

Ambroſe 

* Orat. in Auſcen, p. 159. Paris edition, 
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Ambroſe during the ſuſpenſion of this affair em- 
ployed the people in ſinging divine hymns and 
pſalms, at the end of which there was a folemn 
doxology to the honour of the Trinity. The me- 
thod of reſponſive ſinging had been generally prac- 
tiſed in the eaſt, and was introduced by Ambroſe 
into Milan, whence it was propagated into all the 
churches. The people were much delighted, their 
zeal for the doctrine of the Trinity was inflamed, 
and one of the beſt judges in the world, who then 


lived at Milan, owns that his own ſoul was melted 


into divine affection on theſe occaſions *. 
The demands of the court were now increaſed: 
not only the Portian church which ſtood without 
the walls, but alſo the great church newly built 
within the city, were required to be given up. On 
the Lord's day after ſermon, the catechumens being 
diſmiſſed, Ambroſe went to baptize thoſe who were 
prepared for that ordinance, when he was told that 
officers were ſent from the court to the Portian 
church; he went on, however, unmoved in the ſer- 
vice, till he was told, that the people having met 
with Caſtulus an Arian preſbyter in the ſtreet, had 
laid hands on him. Then with prayers and tears he 
beſought God, that no man's blood might be ſhed, 
but rather his own, not only for the pious people, 
but alſo for the wicked. And he immediately ent 
ſome preſbyters and deacons, who recovered Caſtu- 
lus fate from the tumult. The court enraged ſent 
out warrants for apprehending ſeveral merchants and 
tradeſmen ; men were put in chains, and vaſt ſums 
of money were required to be paid in a little time, 
which many profeſſed they would pay cheerfully, 


if they were ſuffered to enjoy the profeſſion of 


their faith unmoleſted. By this time the priſons 
were full of tradeſmen, and the magiſtrates and men 
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of rank were ſeverely threatened ; while the cour- 
tiers urged Ambroſe with the imperial authority ; 
whom he anſwered with the ſame loyalty and firm- 
nels as before. The holy ſpirit, ſaid he in his ex- 
hortation to the people, has ſpoken in you this day, 
to this effect; EMPEROR, WE INTREAT, BUT WE 
DO NOT FIGHT. The Arians, having few friends 
among the people, kept themſelves within doors. A 
notary coming to the biſhop from the emperor, aſked 
him, whether he intended to uſurp the empire. TI have 
an empire, ſays he, it is true, but it lies in weakneſs, 
according to that faying of the Apoſtle, «© when I am 
weak, then am I ſtrong.“ Even Maximus will clear 
me of this charge, ſince he will confeſs, it was through 
my embaſſy he was kept from the invaſion of Italy. 
Wearied and overcome at length with his reſolution, 
the court, who meant to extort his conſent, rather 
than to exerciſe violence, ordered the guards to leave 
the church, where the biſhop had lodged all night ; 
the ſoldiers having guarded it ſo cloſe, that none 
had been ſuffered to go out; and the people con- 
fined there having ſpent their time in ſinging pſalms. 
The ſums exacted of the tradeſmen alſo were reſtor- 
ed. Peace was made for the preſent, though Am- 
broſe had ſtill reaſon to fear for himſelf, and ex- 
prefled his deſire, in the epiſtle which he wrote to 
his ſiſter Marcella, that God would defend his 
church, and let its enemies rather ſatiate their rage 
with his blood X. 

The ſpirit of devotion was kept up all this time 
among the people, and Ambroſe was indefatigable 
both 1n praying and preaching. Being called on by 


the people to conſecrate a new church, he told them, 


that he would, if he could find any relicks of mar- 
tyrs there. Let us not make the ſuperſtition of theſe 
times greater than it was, It was lamentably great, 


enough 
* Epiſ. 33. 
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enough to ſtain the piety with which it was mixed. 
We are told, that it had been revealed to him in a 
viſion at night, in what place he might find the re- 
licks. But in the epiſtle which he writes on the ſubject 


he ſays noſuch thing. He deſcribes, however, the find- 


ing of the bodies of two martyrs, Protaſius and Ger- 
vaſius, the ſuppoſed miracles wrought on the oc- 
caſion, the dedication of the church, the triumph 
of the orthodox, and the confuſion of Arianiſm. 
Ambroſe himſelf too much encouraged all this, and 
in a language, which favoured the introduction of 
other interceſſors beſides the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
whom yet it is evident he ſupremely loved, and 
truſted in for ſalvation. In all this, the candid and 
intelligent reader will ſee the conflift between god- 
lineſs and ſuperſtition maintained in the church of 
Milan, both exiſting in ſome vigour, and each at 
preſent checking the growth of the other *. 

The news of Maximus's intention to invade Italy 
arriving at this time, threw the court of Milan into 
the greateſt trepidation. Again Juſtina implored 
the biſhop to undertake an embaſſy to the uſurper, 
which he cheerfully undertook, and executed with 
great fortitude ; but it was not in his power to ſtop 
the progreſs of the enemy. Theodoſius, who reign- 
ed in the eaſt, coming at length to the aſſiſtance of 
Valentinian, put an end to the uſurpation and the 
life of Maximus. By his means, the young emperor 
was induced to forſake his mother's principles, and 
in form at leaſt to embrace thoſe of Ambroſe. 
Whether he was ever truly converted to God, is 
not ſo clear. That he was reconciled to Ambroſe, 
and loved him highly is certain: and in the year 


A. D. 392 in which he loſt his life by a ſecond uſurpation 


392. 


in the weſt, he ſent for Ambroſe to come to baptize 
him. The biſhop in his journey heard of his death, 
N with 
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with which he was deeply affected, and wrote to 
Theodoſius * concerning him with all the marks of 
ſorrow, and compoſed a funeral oration 1n his praiſe. 
The rhetorical ſpirit uſually exaggerates on theſe 
occaſions ; but it is inconſiſtent with the unqueſ- 
tionable integrity of Ambroſe to ſuppoſe, that he 
did not believe the real converſion of his royal 
pupil, The oration itſelf is by no means worthy of 
Ambroſe ; the taſte is vicious and affected. In- 
deed panegyric, when it has not an object of mag- 
nitude ſufficient to fill the mind, is ever frigid 
and groveling, becauſe it is continually affecting, 
but has not materials to ſupport, the ſublime. 


Epiſ. 34. and de obitu Valentiniani. 
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GHAP. AVI. 
THE CHURCH UNDER THEODOSIUS. 


T will be proper to look a little more particu- 
larly at the conduct of this prince towards the 
church. He had been preſerved in his younger 
years from the jealouſy of Valens, who, by how 7 . 
perſtition had been led to ſuſpect thoſe, whoſe names 
began with THE, and to ſeek their deſtruction. Af- 
ter his exaltation to the empire from a private life 
by the generous and patriotic choice of Gratian, he 
reigned in the Eaſt, more vigorouſly ſupporting 
Chriſtianity, according to his ideas of it, than any 
emperor before him. His ſenſe of juſtice, however, 
determined him to order ſome Chriſtians to rebuild 
at their own expence a Jewiſh ſynagogue, which they 
had tumultuouſly pulled down. I mention with 
concern, yet with hiſtorical veracity, that Ambroſe 
prevailed on him to ſet aſide this ſentence, from a mil- 
taken notion of piety, that Chriſtianity ſhould not 
be obliged to contribute to the erection of a Jewiſh 
ſynagogue. If the Jews were tolerated at all in the 
empire, the tranſaction ought certainly to have been 
looked on as a civil one. This is the firſt inſtance 
I recollect in which a good man was induced, by ſu- 
perſtitious motives, to break the eſſential rules of 
juſtice; and it marks the growth of ſuperſtition“. 
Nor is there any thing in the declamatory clo- 
quence of Ambrofe, which moves me to pals a 
different judgment. 

The Luciferians ſtill exiſting, intreated this em- 
peror to grant them liberty of conſcience; confeſſ- 
ing themſelves to be Chriſtians, and contending chat 
it was wrong in others to give them a ſectarian name; 


at 
* Epiſ. 29. 
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at the ſame time declaring that they coveted not 
the riches and grandeur of other churches, and in 
their cenſures not ſparing Hilary of Poictiers and 
Athanaſius. Theſe laſt were doubtleſs men of great 
uprightneſs and integrity. What they themſelves 
were is not ſo evident as it were to be wiſhed, be- 
cauſe of the ſcantineſs of information. They ſpeak 
with extraordinary reſpect of Gregory, biſhop of 
Elvira, as the chief of their communion; A man 
doubtleſs of high eſtimation, becauſe Theodoſius 
himſelf admits it, and grants them a legal toleration. 
I have before ſpoken of this claſs of diſſenters, 
among whom, I apprehend, it is probable marks of 
the preſence of God might be found, if their hiſtory 
had come down to us. But the reader, who knows 
how flight our information of theſe things is, while 
church hiſtory dwells chiefly on what is 1 
not what is excellent, will not be ſurprized at my 
ſilence. The ſect itſelf vaniſhed ſoon after. 

Theodoſius was of a paſſionate temper, and on 
a particular occaſion was led by it to commit a bar- 
barous action; the circumſtances of the ſtory will 
be the beſt comment on the character of this em- 
peror, of Ambroſe, aud of the times. At Theſſa- 
lonica a tumult was made by the populace, and the 
emperor's officer was murdered. - The news was 
calculated to try the temper of Theodoſius, who 
ordered the ſword to be let looſe upon them. Am- 
broſe interceded, and the emperor promiſed to for- 
give. But the great officers of the court perſuaded 
him to retra&, and to ſign a warrant for military 
execution. It was executed with great cruelty. 
Seven thouſand were maſſacred in three hours with- 
out trial, and without diſtinction. 

Ambroſe“ wrote him a faithful letter, reminding 
him of the charge 1n the prophet, that if the prieſt 


does 
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does not warn the wicked he ſhall be anſwerable 
for it. © You diſcover a zeal, ſays he, for the 
faith and fear of God, I own: but your temper is 
warm, ſoon to be appeaſed indeed, if endeavours are 
uſed to calm it; but if not regulated, it bears down 
all before it.” He urges the example of David, 

and ſhews the impropriety of communicating with 
with him at preſent. * I love you, ſays he, I che- 
riſh you, I pray for you; but blame not me, if I 
give the preference to God,” On theſe principles 
Ambroſe refuſed to admit Theodoſius into the 
church of Milan. The emperor pleaded the caſe 
of David. © Imitate him, ſays the zealous biſhop, in 
his repentance, as well as in his fin.” Theodoſius 
fubmitted, and kept from the church eight months. 
On the feaſt of the nativity, he expreſſed his ſor- 
row with fighs and tears in the preſence of Ruffinus 
the maſter of the offices F. © I weep, ſaid he, that 
the temple of God, and confequently heaven is ſhut 
from me, which is opento ſlaves and beggars.” Ruffi- 
nus undertook to perſuade the biſhop to admit the 
emperor. Ambroſe urged the improprie ty of his 
rude interference, becauſe Ruffinus by his evil coun- 
ſels had been the author of the maſſacre. Ruffinus 
telling him, that the emperor was coming, * I will 
hinder him, ſays he, from entering the veſtible ; yet 
if he will play the king, I ſhall offer him my throat.” 
Ruffinus, returning informed the emperor; I will 
go, and receive the refuſal which I deſire,” ſays he. 

And as he approached the biſhop, he added, I come 
to offer myſelf, to ſubmit to what you preſcribe. 

Ambroſe enjoined him to do publick penance, and 
to ſuſpend the execution of capital warrants for 
thirty days in future, in order that the ill effects of 
intemperate anger might be prevented. The em- 
peror pulling off his imperial robes, prayed proſtrate 
on the pavement; nor did he put on thoſe robes, till 


the 
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the time of his penance was expired, © My foul 
cleaveth to the duſt, faid he, quicken thou me, ac- 
cording to thy word.” The people prayed and wept 
with him, and he not only complied with the rules 
of penance, but retained viſible marks of compunc- 
tion and ſadneſs during the reſt of his life. 

Let us make as candid an eſtimate, as we can, of 
this extraordinary affair; I ſay, as we can. Moderns 
hardly can be ſufficiently candid ; ſo different are 
our ſentiments and views. It is certain that theſe 
rules of humiliation are too ſevere, too formal, and 
by no means properly calculated to inſtruct : the 
growth alſo of ſuperſtition and the immoderate ex- 
cerciſe of epiſcopal power are both ſtrikingly evi- 
dent. But what then? was Theodoſius a mean 
abject prince, and Ambroſe an haughty or hypo- 
critical pontiff? neither the one nor the other is 
true. The general life of the former evinces him 
a great and wiſe prince, who had the true fear of God 
before his eyes; and the latter thought he did no 
more than what the office, which he bore, required; 
and his affectionate regard for the emperor, and 
ſincere concern for his ſoul, appear evident. On 
the whole, the diſcipline itſelf thus magnanimouſly 
exerciſed by Ambroſe, and humbly ſubmitted to by 
Theodoſius, when ſtripped of its ſuperſtitions and 
formalities, was ſalutary. Who does not ſee, that 
the contempt of diſcipline in our days, among the 
great, has proved extremely pernicious to the inte- 
reſts of practical religion? 

On the murder of Valentinian, one Eugenius 
uſurped the empire of the Weſt, who again erected 
the altar of victory, and encouraged the Pagans 
but their hopes were of ſhort duration. Theodo- 
ſius ſoon ſtripped him of his life and power, and 
thus became ſole maſter of the Roman world. 
Under his authority the extirpation of idolatry was 
carried on with more deciſive vigour than _ At 
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Alexandria the votaries of the renowned temple of 
Serapis made an inſurrection, and murdered a num- 
ber of Chriſtians. The emperor, being informed of 
this, declared that he would not ſuffer the glory of 
their martyrdom to be ſtained with any executions, 
and that he was determined to pardon the mur- 
derers in hopes of their converſion, but that the 
temples, the cauſe of ſo much miſchief, ſhould be 
deſtroyed. There was a remarkable image of Se- 
rapis in the temple; of which it had been confi- 
dently given out, that if any man touched it, the 
earth would open, the heaven be diſſolved, and all 
things run back into a general chaos. A ſoldier, 
however, animated by Theophilus the biſhop, was 
fo hardy as to make the experiment. With an axe 
he cleft him down the jaws ; an army of mice fled 
out at the breach he had made; and Serapis was 
hacked in pieces. On the deſtruction of idolatry 
in Egypt, it happened that the Nile did not over- 
flow ſo plentifully, as it had been wont to do. It 
is, ſaid the Pagans, becauſe it is affronted at the 
prevailing impiety; it has not been worſhipped 
with ſacrifice *, as it uſed to be. Theodoſius, 
being informed of this, declared, like a man who 
believed in God, and preferred heavenly things to 
earthly; «© We: ought to prefer our duty to God 
to the ſtreams of the Nile, and the cauſe of piety 
to the fertility of the country; let the Nile never 
flow again, rather than idolatry be encouraged.” 
The event afforded a fine comment on our Savi- 
our's words, © Seek ye firſt the kingdom of God, 
and all other things ſhall be added unto you.” 
The Nile returned to its courſe, and roſe above the 
higheſt mark, which, at other times, it ſeldom 
reached. The Pagans, overcome in argument, 
made uſe of ridicule, the great ſanctuary of pro- 


faneneſs, 
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faneneſs, and cried out in their theatres, that the 
old doting god was grown ſo weak, that he could 
not hold his water. Numbers, however, made a 
more ſerious uſe of the remarkable Providence, and 
Egypt forſook the ſuperſtition, in which for ſo 
many ages it had been involved. And thus the 
country which had nouriſhed idolatry more early 
and more paſſionately than others, was made the 
ſpecial ſcene of the triumphs of God and his 
Chriſt. 

Libanius, the friend of Julian, was yet alive, and 
held the office of Pretorian prefe& under the em- 
peror. The gentleneſs of this prince encouraged 
the ſophiſt to preſent him with an oration in fa- 
vour of the temples ; in which he trod in the ſteps 
of Symmachus, and pleaded the cauſe of the gods, 
as well as ſo bad a ſubje& would admit. It is re- 
markable, that he argued, “religion ought to be 
planted in men's minds by reaſon, not by force.” 


Thus Pagans could now talk, who for ages had 


ated toward Chriſtians in ſo different a manner *. 
The writer of this oration was himſelf a palpable 
inſtance of the clemency of Chriſtian governors 
compared with Pagan. He lived in a reſpectable 
ſituation, kg the champion of expiring 


Pagan- 
At this very time, while Theodoſius treated Pagans with 
moderation, af Bo a Chriſtian eſtabliſhment, the Chriſtians were 
treated with unbounded cruelty under a Pagan eſtabliſhment in 
Perſia. The blamable zeal of Audas, a biſhop, gave the firſt oc- 
caſion to it, Moved with divine zeal, as he ſuppoſed, he over- 
turned a temple in which the ſacred fire was kept +. Iſdigerdes 
the king ordered him to rebuild it, which he refuſing, the Chriſ- 
tian churches were ordered to be deftroyed, and the man to be 
ſlain, A perſecution thus commencing on ſpecious grounds, 
was continued for thirty years with unremitting barbarity. 
"The tortures of Chriſtians were dreadful beyond meaſure ; yet 
they perſevered, and numbers voluntarily endured afflictions, for 
the joy of eternal life ſet before them. 
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Paganiſm ; and many others were treated in the 
fame manner. 

Coming to Rome the zealous emperor in a de- 
liberate ſpeech endeavoured to perſuade the ſenate, 
very many of whom ſtill patronized idolatry, to 
embrace the Chriſtian faith, as the only religion, 
which taught men how to obtain pardon of fin, 
and holineſs of life. The Gentile part of them 
declared, that they would not give up a religion, 
under which Rome had proſpered near twelve hun- 
dred years. Theodoſius told them, that he ſaw no 
reaſon, why he ſhould maintain their religion, and 
that he would not only ceaſe to furniſh the expenſe 
out of the exchequer, but aboliſh the ſacrifices 
themſelves. The {ſenators complained, that the 
neglect of the rites was the grand cauſe, why the 
empire declined fo much: a ſpecious argument 
well calculated to gain upon worldly minds, and 
which had great effect on many Pagans at this 
time. We may ſee by and by, what a laboured 
and animated anſwer to it was written by one of 
the greateſt and ableſt of the fathers. Theodoſius 
now made 1t a capital crime to facrifice, or attend 
the Pagan rites. In vain did the patrons of 1do- 
latry exerciſe their parts and aſſiduity. The em- 
peror was determined, and iflued out a law that made 
1t treaſonable to offer ſacrifice, or to conſult the en- 
trails of beaſts*. Incenſe and perfumes were likewiſe 
forbidden. Paganiſm never lifted up its head after 
this; habit alone ſupported it; and objects of ſenſe 
being removed, zeal was extinguiſhed, and as 
Theodoſius was not diſpoſed to make martyrs, ſo no 
Pagans felt any inclination to become ſuch. This 

A. D. great prince expired at Milan in the year 395, 
395. about ſixty years of age, having reigned ſixteen 
years, And the century before us nearly cloſes 
with 

| ® Cave's Introduction to the Lives of the Fathers, Vol. II. 
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with the full eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity in the 
Roman empire. The religion which was of God 
made its way through all oppoſition ; that which 
was of man, ſupported only by power and cuſtom, 
failed to thrive, as ſoon as it loſt the aſcendant, and 


within a generation it ceaſed almoſt univerſally to 
exiſt among men. 


The real character of Theodoſius is by no means 
doubtful. For, though the praiſes of Ambroſe 
may be ſuſpected, yet Aurelius Victor, a gentile wri- 
ter, muſt be credited, when he commends this em- 
peror. His clemency, liberality and generoſity 
were admirable. He was brave and ſucceſsful in war; 
but his wars were forced upon him. He was an 
enemy to drunkenneſs, and was himſelf a model 
of gravity, temperance and chaſtity in private life. 
By a law he forbad minſtrels and other ſervants of 
lewdneſs to attend at feaſts k. Thus he is repre- 


ſented 


* His wife Flaccilla appears to have been a pious and hum- 
ble perſon. She was conſtantly reminding him of the private 
and low condition, in which they had lived together before his 
advancement, and exhorting him to attend to the duties of 
religion. She herſelf was an edifying pattern of condeſcenſion 
and liberality. The ſick, the afflicted, the poor were relieved 
not only by her alms, but alſo by her benevolent attention and 
labour. Some repreſenting to her, that it was beneath her dig- 
nity to take care of hoſyitaſs and the houſes of mourning, ſhe an- 
ſwered, ** the diſtribution of gold indeed becomes the imperial 
dignity ; but I offer to him, who hath given me that dignity, 
my perſonalÞ labours as a token of gratitude.” That grace is 
{trong indeed, which melts not under the beams of proſperity. 
Theodoſius was once inclined to converſe with Eunomius, an 
able Arian, who lived at Conſtantinople, and whom, on ac- 
count of his heretical practices, he baniſhed thence. But Flac- 
cilla, who trembled for the ſalvation of her huſband, (I f 
ſeriouſly what Mr. Gibbon does ſcornfully, Chap. XXVIII. 
Vol. III.) diſſuaded him from it. It is pleaſant to e orthodox 

rofeſſion conſiſtently united with virtuous practice: this can only 
the caſe, where men are taught of God indeed. It ought to 
be known, that the emperor, who in the cauſe of God never 
yielded a tittle to hereſy, in his own cauſe was ſoft and flexible, 
and with princely liberality ſupported the aged mother, and 
brought up the orphan daughters, of the uſurper Maximus, 
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ſented by a contempory, whole account 1s certainly 
to be preferred to that of a later writer, the partial 
$ozimus, who treats every Chriſtian emperor with 
malignity. I fee in Theodoſius the triumphs of 
the croſs; nor in all the Pagan hiſtory of the em- 

rors was there one to be compared with him. 

hey had no principles to produce humility. The 
exceſs of anger was, we have ſeen, his predominant 
evil; and his caſe teaches at once two leſſons: one is, 
that the beſt men need to guard daily againſt their 
beſetting fins ; and the other is, that even our infir- 
mities may be turned to good account by the pro- 
motion of our humility, and the Redeemer's glory. 
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REFLECTIONS ON ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISH- 
0 MENTS, 


« Td UT what right had Theodoſius to make his 
religion that of the ſtate? Ought not every 
perſon, in this matter, to be left to his own conſci- 
ence? Is it not a violation of the right of private 
judgment to impoſe religious ſentiments on the ſub- 
jects of any government, and therefore can Theo- 
doſius, or others who have acted like him, be cleared 
of exerciſing tyrannical authority ?” 
- There was a time, when the fallacy of ſuch no- 
tions would have been ſeen through with leſs diffi- 
culty : at preſent, the tide of popular opinion runs 
ſtrong in their favour, and it becomes more neceſ- 
ſary to examine their foundation. Moreover, the 
characters of many of the brighteſt and beſt Chriſ- 
tians are ſo interwoven in this queſtion, and the de- 
termination of it ſo much affects the honour of the 
divine operations in the propagation of Chriſtianity, 
that the reader, I truft, will be diſpoſed to receive 
theſe reflections with candour and attention, how- 
ever defective they may appear to him in ſome re- 
ſpects, or inadequate to the ſolution of ſeveral dif- 
ficulties, which-may be conceived to belong to this 
intricate ſubject. | 

T ſhall take for granted, that the goſpel is of di- 
vine authority, and ought to be received, on pain 
of condemnation, by every one, who has the oppor- 
tunity of hearing it fairly propoſed, and that a man 
ought no more to plead the pretences of conſcience 
for rejecting its fundamentals, than for the com- 
miſſion of murder, theft, or any other criminal ac- 
tion. The reaſon is, becauſe its light and evidences 
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do ſo unqueſtionably carry the impreſſion of divine 
goodneſs and divine authority, that wickedneſs of 
heart, and not weakneſs of capacity, muſt be the 
cauſe: of the rejection of it by any man. I ſend 
thoſe, who are inclined. to diſpute theſe poſitions, to 
the many proofs given of them by the beſt evange- 
lical writers in all ages, and above all to the Scrip- 
tures themſelves, which every where declare, that 
« he. that believeth not the Son ſhall not ſee life, 
but the wrath. of God abideth on him *.“ If the 
reader bear theſe things in memory, he will find 
ſome of the moſt ſpecious objections to gcdlefaſt 
cal eſtabliſhments overturned. 

For, few perſons will, I think, diſpute, the princi- 
ple of general expediency and utility, as. directly 
applicable to this important ſubject. Has not every 
ſtate a right to ordain what it judges conducive ta 
its preſervation and the good 7 ſociety ?; And, for 
theſe purpoſes, is any thing to be compared with 
right religion and the fear of God? What hall 
| hinder then, but that the ſtate has the fame right 
to make laws concerning religion, as concerning 
property, commerce, and. agriculture ?..Is it not a 
great miſtake to ſeparate religiqus conliderations 
from civil? And while you attempt to do ſo in 
theory, will it not be found impoſſible in prac- 
tice. And ſhould not laws be always made for 
practice, and not for mere ſpeculation? The 
more che governors feel the i importance of religion, 
(1 ſpeak not now for the next life, but for this) 
the more concerned will they be to eftabliſh it. 
They muſt do fo, if they regard the temporal good 
of their ſubjects. 

Then, briefly, theſe three conſiderations, name- 
ly, iſt, the clear evidences by which Chriſtianity is 
ſupported, 2dly, the importance of its doctrines, 
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and, 3dly, general expediency, appear to me to ſup- 


ply materials for an argument in favour of eccle- 
ſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, which admits of no ſatisfac- 
tory anſwer. Thus: the goſpel is of divine autho- 
rity; its fundamentals are revealed with ſo much 
clearneſs, and are of ſo much conſequence to the in- 
tereſts of mankind, that they cannot be rejected 
without great wickedneſs of heart; even the wrath 
of God 1s declared to abide on him who believeth 
not the Son. Under theſe circumſtances, will any 
man, who thinks it the duty of the ſupreme power 
to conſult the good of the community, believe it a 
matter of indifference, whether ſuitable forms of 
prayer and thankſgiving, or in ſhort, whether a 
convenient and well-digeſted Liturgy * founded on 
the genuine principles of revealed religion, be com- 
poſed for publick uſe, and alſo whether . per- 
ſons and places be provided by the ſtate for the wor- 
ſhip of God and for the inſtruction of the people? 
But beſides theſe general reaſons for a national 
eſtabliſnment of true religion, there are other con- 
ſiderations relative to the tame ſubject, which merit 
our attention. | 1120 F 
Ir is certain, that from the earlieſt ages, and un- 
der patriarchal government, when holy men were 
favoured with divine revelations, governors taught 
the true religion, and did not permit their ſubjects 
to propagate Atheiſm, idolatry, or falſe religion . 
Abraham, Iſaac 1, and Jacob governed their fami- 
5 n t lies 


In ſuch undertakings, the general aim, undoubtedly, ought 
to be, not to gratify this or that party in unreaſonable . ; 
but to do that, which moſt tends to the preſervation of peace and 
unity in the church; the procuring of reverence and exciting of 
piety and devotion in the publick worſhip of God; and the ta- 

g away of occaſion from them that ſeek occaſion of cavil, or 
quarrel againſt the liturgy of the Church. See the preface to the 
Book of Common Prayer. 

+ Gen, xviii. 19. f Gen, xxviii. 1. || Gen, xxxv. 2. 
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lies in this manner; ſo did Noah before them *. As 
families grew into nations, the ſame practical ideas 
prevailed. At length when it pleaſed God to ſelect 
one nation for his fervice, the fame ſentiments re- 
ſpecting church- eſtabliſhment continued, whether 
kings, or judges, or prieſts, were in poſſeſſion of the 
executive power. Iam aware that the Jewiſh go- 
vernment was a THEOCRACY, and that it has there- 
tore many things peculiar to itſelf; but ſo much 
perhaps may fately be inferred from its conſtitu- 
tion, that it is lawful for the ſovereign authority to 
direct in matters of true religion. It is hardly to 
be conceived; that God would interweave into his 
theocracy, what in its own nature is unlawful. 

Nor is this argument, which depends upon the 
general adminiſtration of eccleſiaſtical affairs in the 
Jewifh theocracy, much weakened by any conclu- 
fons that may be drawn from particular inſtances 
of divine interference and direction which occur in 
the hiſtory of the fame theocracy. When the Jews 
are ordered to extirpate the Canaanites, and when 
Agag is hewed in pieces before the Lord in Gilgal, 
theſe are occaſional inſtances of divine vengeance 
exerciſed againſt iniquity : we may readily admit, 
that ſuch inſtances form no lawtul precedents for 
governments to follow, white we maintain, that a 
mode of eccletiaftical adminiſtration ordained by 
God, and continued for a long ſeries of years, can- 
not paſhbly be an 1mproper example for religious 
magiſtrates to imitate. However, in contending for 
the lawfulneſs of ſuch imitation, I would by no 
means be underſtood ro include all the particular 
actions or meafures KEW governors in eccleſi- 
aſtical matters: the reaſons of theſe actions or mea- 
ſures may have long ſince ceaſed to exift. In this 


argument I have reſpect only, in general, to the prin- 
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cipal feature of the Jewiſh conſtitution, namely, 
the unqueſtionable authority, which the magiſtrate 
poſſeſſed in eccleſiaſtical regulations: a very re- 
markable fact which I recommend to the ſerious 
conſideration of thoſe Diflenters from our church- 
eſtabliſhment, who do not heſitate to pronounce 
che interference of the civil magiſtrate in the reli - 


yu. inſtitutions of a nation to be always un- 


If theſe reaſons and examples be well weighed, 
it will hardly be doubted, but that when the Goſ- 
pel was preached among the Jews, if their Sanhe- 
drim had received it, they would have had a right 
to make it the eſtabliſhed religion of the nation. 
They might have ſaid, and they probably would 
have ſaid, This religion is true and divine; the 
people cannot reject it without rejecting, in poſitive 
wickedneſs of heart, the authority of God 1 himſelf: 
the doctrines of this religion are of the utmoſt un- 
portance : it is therefore expedient, that it ſhould 
be ſupported by the ſtate, and we are countenanced 
in this concluſion by the example of our anceſtors. 

And in regard to ſuch modern nations, as pro- 
fels to believe the Scripture-hiſtory of the Jews and 
of Jeſus Chriſt, it may fairly be aſked, what are the 
pecuhar circumſtances, that ſhould render it im- 
proper for the governing powers to feel the influ · 
ence of the {ame reaſons and examples? Can any 
good argument be invented to prove, that, in the 
momentous affair of religion, they ought not to be 
actuated by the grand principle of general expedi- 
ency, when, in matters of leſs conſequence, they evi- 
dently ſhew themiclves to be to actuated, and no 
one diſputes 1he propriety of their conduct? 

If an inferior fate ſhould fear the diſpleaſure of 
a ſuperior one in its neighbourhood, which might 
. ſuffcient ſtrength to deſtroy it, will any _ 
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deny to'the ſupreme power of this lefler ſtate a right 
to preſcribe to its own ſubjects a mode of conduct 
that ſhould not give umbrage to the greater ? If no 
man will deny this, let the conceſſion be applied to 
religion: Irreligion and 1dolatry provoke the Al- 
mighty: a nation wholly given up to them has 
reaſon to fear his vengeance, eſpecially if they per- 
ſiſt in ſinful practices againſt light and the faireſt 
means of inſtruction. Then let the magiſtrate act 
conſiſtently: let him only adhere to the acknow- 
ledged principle, that the government ought to pro- 
mote the good of the ſtate, and the reader ſees the 
conſequence. Indeed I do not perceive how the 
conſequence can be avoided, unleſs it be clearly 
ſhewn, that there is ſomething in the hiſtory of 
mankind, which ſhould lead us to ſuſpect the 
ſoundneſs: of this reaſoning. But the practice of 
holy men of old in different ages, and the hiſtory of 
the earlieſt nations and of the Jews, have been 
proved to be all in favour of religious eſtabliſh- 
ments. $. 57 75 

But perhaps we may be called upon in this place 
to explain a little more diſtinctly the meaning and 
extent of that coN SEG YEN CE, which we have af- 
firmed to be unavoidable: we may be aſked, 
whether we mean to conclude, that civil magiſtrates 
poſſeſs an authority, not only by which they may 
preſcribe and ſupport a national eſtabliſmment ot 
religion, but alſo by which they may compel the 
ſubject to receive the religion which they have in- 
ſtituted, and reſtrain him from practiſing his own 
religion, if he happen to think differently from the 
powers that be. And then a farther queſtion will 
be aſked, whether this be not to encourage perſecu- 
tion, and to exerciſe a tyranny over the conſcience. 
Mithout pretending to ſatisfy completely either 
theſe enquiries, or others of a ſimilar nature that ny 
(379 eaſily 
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eaſily be imagined, I endeavour to ſeparate what is 
certain and important in this matter from what is 
doubtful and of leſs moment. I ſay without the 
leaſt heſitation, let no man be compelled to be- 
come a Chriſtian; in ſtrict truth, he cannot. Every 
man not only ought to have, but muſt have the 
right of private judgment. And as it is the abſo- 
lute duty of Chriſtian ſtates, even for ſocial and po- 
litical purpoſes, to endeavour as much as poſſible to 
convert all their ſubjects to the true religion, fo it 
is contrary to duty, that men ſhould be forced to 
profeſs what they do not believe, becauſe hypocriſy 
will be the certain, and an augmented enmity the 
probable: conſequence. It is one thing, however, to 
leave a man at liberty, whether he will be a believer 
or not, another to allow him to propagate infidelity 
and idolatry, So alſo it is one thing to violate con- 
ſcience by abſolutely inſiſting on and extortin 

confeſſions of faith, another to preſerve the — 
inſtitutions of the country from being derided and 
profaned. The government has a right to reſtrain 
men, and oblige them to keep their irreligion to 
themſelves, the ſame right as to oblige veſſels to 
perform quarantine, when there is reaſon to ſuſpect 
the plague: In this manner acted the great, the 
pious Theodſius; he compelled no man; he only 
reſtrained. Pagan emperors before him, and Popiſh 
princes ſince, not only reſtrained, but alſo com- 
pelled. The former is not perſecution, the latter 
is; and I join cordially with the preſent age in 
deteſting it. f | 

e as this concluſion may appear to ſome, 
who have been habituated to another mode of 
thinking, I ſeem to be ſupported, not only by the 
general arguments which have been already advanc- 
ed, but by the poſitive word of God. Job declares, 
that idolatry was an iniquity to be puniſhed by the 
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Judge *. He evidently ſpeaks what was confeſſed 
by all to be juſt; nor is it to be conceived, that the 
Holy Ghoſt would have ſuffered him to impoſe an 
iniquitous ſentiment on the reader in that manner. 
I repeat it ; the general arguments drawn from ex- 
pediency and the example of the Jews appear to 
me to juſtify the civil magiſtrate not only in in in- 
ſtituting and ſupporting eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh. 
ments, but alſo in reſtraining and puniſhing the 
propagators of irreligious opinions. For can any 
thing be more plain, than that if publick utility re- 
quire a proviſion to be made for the worſhip of 
God and the inſtruction of the people 1n true reli- 
gion, the ſame utility will require, that every thing 
ſhould be ſupprefſed, which has a tendency to 
deſtroy the efficacy of that proviſion, or diminiſh 
its influence? And on theſe principles acted the 
good kings, judges, and prieſts of Iſrael in abund- 
ance of inſtances. 
Thus, by ſteps, which will probably appear nei- 
ther tedious nor obſcure, to ſuch as have a real 
reverence for revealed religion, are we arrived at ſe- 
veral concluſions, which are of the utmoſt conle- 
quence in practice. 

I. The ſupreme power has no right to violate 
_ of conſcience by extorting n of 

ith 

II. It has a right To eſtabliſh the true religion 
by poſitive inſtitutions 

III. To enſute publick reſpect to theſe inſticu 


tions by penal laws, 

IV. To reftrain and puniſh the propagators of 
irreligious opinions. 

But it muſt not be difembled, that the ath con- 
cluſion contains a propoſition in ſome meaſure un- 
defined, and 3 in reer which require 
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farther diſcuſſion. Who ſhall determine, to what 
extent the authority of the ſupreme magiſtrate 
reaches in the ſuppreſſion of irreligious opinions? 
Where ſhall we find a common arbiter between him 
and the people, when they differ in their notions? 
Or is the magiſtrate permitted to reſtrain- and 
puniſh the propagators of every ſentiment, which 
happens to claſh with the tenets, which he has i in- 
troduced into his eſtabliſhment? 

It is much to be wiſhed, that perſons whoſe prin- 
ciples and habits incline them to give, in forne re- 
dec, different anſwers to theſe enquiries, would, 
in the firſt place, ſeriouſly endeavour to find out, 
how far they actually think alike, and by ſo doing 
come nearer to a mutual agreement, before they 
embitter their tempers by acrimonious difputes 
concerning inferior matters, widen the breach of 
Chriſtian fiendlhip, and keep entirely out of fight 
the more important conſiderations, in which their 
judgments might have concurred. * Sincere Chriſ- 
tians of every denomination, who have duly weighed 
the arguments contained in this chapter, would then, 
I thiak, be diſpoſed to admit that the propagators 
of infidelity, of idolatry, of atheiſm, and in ſhort of 
groſs irreligion, ought to be effectually reſtrained 
and puniſhed by the civil magiſtrate; and if this be 
admitted, if men of every ſtation heartily join in this 
concluſion, the exiſting laws againſt irreligion will 


be vigorouſly executed, and a great W om | 


will be gained. 


Moreover, it val ſoon be agreed, that in matters f 


of ſubordinate conſequence, which are evidently not 
eſſential to Chriſtianity, the civil magiſtrate oughr 
not to interfere at all, by reſtraining or punithing 
ſuch | perſons as differ — the eſtabliſhi ment, but 
that he (thould ſuffer: them to enjoy a complete tos 
_ and to ſerve God in their own way. 


The 
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The eſſentials of Chriſtianity ought, in my judg- 
ment, to be effectually protected by the laws, againſt 
the profane and libellous attacks of infidels of every 
denomination. Ido not think it ſufficient to ſay 
The truth will take care of itſelf.” The unlearn- 
ed and the unwary ought not to be expoſed to the 
miſchievous effects of ſuch publications. Neverthe- 
lefs, I am ſenſible that on this head it ſeems 1mpol- 
fible to define the limits of the authority of the 
magiſtrate ſo preciſely, as to exclude all doubt and 
ambiguity. For beſides that queſtions will ſome - 
times ariſe even reſpecting the eſſentials themſelves, 
the expediency of the puniſhment will frequently 
depend on circumſtances. ö Nr 
There is a great difference, for example, be- 
tween a ſerious enquirer after truth, and one, who 
makes a mock of religion; between the man, who 
propoſes his doubts with modeſty, and wiſhes to 
have them removed, and the — ſceptic or in · 
fide], who, under the pretence of candour and fair 
inveſtigation, ſecretly rejoices in difſeminating ob- 
jections, and in undermining the faith of unguard- 
ed unbelievers. Add to this; it will not always be 
prudent to puniſh even thoſe; who-openly and ſcan- 
dalouſly atrack the eſtabliſhed religion of the coun- 
try. In many caſes, it will be much better to pals 
by the impudent offender with contempt, than by 
inflicting the penalty he has juſtly incurred, to ex- 
cite the curioſity of the publick, to make the libel · 
lous publication more known, and to render its 
unworthy author of more conſequencee. 

It is not to be expected, that all ſhould think 
alike. | Let Chriſtian fundamentals therefore be 
preſerved: as effectually as poſſible by an eccleſiaſti 
cal eſtabliſnment and by laws which defend and 
ſupport it: let there be a toleration for thoſe real 
Chriſtians, who may not think themſelves * — 
T | ritec 
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riſed in conſcience to conform in all points, to the 
eſtabliſhed church, but who ſtill hold eſſentials: 
This is not only allowable, but perfectly juſt and 
equitable. To deny it is tyranny. Thus acted 
Theodoſius with reſpect to the Novatians; and this 
ſeems the utmoſt limit of human wiſdom in this 
difficult ſubject. 5 #6113 ;7 1 5 
- The advantages of a Chriſtian eſtabliſhment are 
doubtleſs great: the prevention of general profane- 
nels, the decent obſervation of the Sabbath, and 
the opportunity of diffuſing the Goſpel in dark and 
barbarous regions; all theſe things were the evident 

ood conſequences of the eſtabliſhment during the 

ourth century. But let us ſuppoſe, that Conſtan- 
tine and his ſucceſſors had contented themſelves 
with encouraging the Goſpel, and had permitted 
idolatry and irreligion to continue unchecked. 
Conſidering the depravity of human nature, one 
ſees not how without a miracle, Chriſtianity would 
have pervaded the Roman empire at all; halt or the 
major part of the Roman world might have re- 
mained in irreligion and 1dolatry to this day. Si- 
milar advantages of an eſtabliſhment may be ob- 
ſerved in the hiſtory of our own country. 

On the other hand, it has been frequently ſaid, 
that the great corruption of the Goſpel began from 
the days of Conſtantine; This, I have ſhewn al- 
ready, was not the caſe. The corruption had begun 
a conſiderable time before, nor does it appear that 
the decline of vital religion was greater than might 
have been expected from the general courſe of things; 
and if no eſtabliſhment at all had taken place, it 
would probably have been more rapid. There would 
certainly have been this remarkable difference, name. 
ly, that half of the Roman world, without the aid of 
the magiſtrate, would have remained deſtitute of 
even the form of Chriſtianity. Corruption of doc- 
trine and dilcipline ought not to be laid at the door 
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of eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, but to be imputed 
to the degeneracy of men themſelves. It would 
not be hard to point out many perſons 1n our own 
country, who voluntarily ſeparate from the the 
eſtabliſhment, nearly void of church-diſciphne, and 
even more deeply and more ſyſtematically corrupt 
in doctrine than the moſt heterodox and unevan- 
gelical theologians, who inconſiſtently remain mem- 
bers of the church of England. The belt eccleſi- 
{tical eſtabliſhments cannot prevent the decay of 
vital godlineſs; but, under the providence of God, 
they ſtrengthen the hands of ſincere, bumble-minded 
believers, and they check the influcnce both of open 
and of diſguiſed enemies of Chriſtianity. 

The Laturgy alone of the church I England 
has long proved and continues to prove a ſtrong 
bulwark againſt all the efforts of heretical innova- 
tors, and corrupters of doctrine. 

If theſe arguments and obſervations were kept in 
view, diſſenters who have been accuſtomed to = 
diſreſpectfully of our eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, 
would probably find more to commend, and lets 
to find fault with. 

I ſhall not be ſurprized, however, if ſome perſons 
ſtill feel themſelves diſſatisfied with the refult or 
theſe reflections. The ſubject is arduous and intri- , 
cate, and has difficulties peculiarly its own, The 
variety of religious opinions among men is almoſt 
endleſs; and it is no eaſy matter to unite into one 
political maſs, a multitude of particles totally hete- 
22 with reſpect to each other, Much pains 
alſo has been taken to inculcate a notion, that reli- 
} gion ought to be ( fettered by no political Inſti- 
tutions. by We have been perpetually; aſked, why 
| ſhould the majority, why ſhould governors, why 
ſhould any one dictate to us in religion? Why 
bark not we a right. to _ for Marrs what re- 
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ligion we wifh to propagate? However .confident 
others may be of the rectitude of their ſyſtem, may 
not we be as confident of the rectitude of ours? 
who ſhall decide between us? | 
This is ſpecious, and many ſeem hence inclined 
entirely to ſeparate religious from political conſide- 
rations. * Appoint, ſay they, a good government, 
perfectly abſtracted from all religion. Let the civil 
magiſtrate ſhew himſelf totally impartial in regard to 
all modes of faith: let him protect all perſons ſo long 
as they obey the rules of civil ſociety. Let the rights 
of conſcience be kept ſacred: in religion, man is ac- 
countable to God alone.” Thoſe, who hold out 
this language, cut the gordian knot at once, and 
would extricate us from all difficulties, provided they 
could prove, that it is really practicable, to erect a 
permanent government perfectly detached from all 
religious ſanctions. But this would indeed be © A 
MIGHTY MAZE, and that WITHOUT A PLAN!” 
Suppoſe a number ſhould chuſe to be atheiſts: If 
this reaſoning be good, atheiſm, as well as any other 
opinion, ought to be tolerated. Then, mark the 
conſequences: the uſe of oaths, which among all 
civilized nations has ever been the legitimate me- 
thod of ENDING ALL STRIPE, is at once ſuper- 
.' geded. He muſt have a conſiderable degree of har- 
dihood in politics, who would attempt to ſupport a 
government contradictory, in its whole plan, to the 
univerſal voice of antient wiſdom. Certain it is, 
that in Scripture, all juſt governments are founded 
on the fear of God, and all legiſlators, pagans as 
well as jewiſh and Chriſtian, have, with a greater or 
leſs degree of perfection, proceeded on this founda- 
tion. The belief of a future ſtate, of ſome ſupreme 
Judge and Arbiter of mankind, has ever been in- 
{tilled into ſubjeRs by all lawgivers. It were eaſy 
to multiply proofs of this. Suffice it to give the teſ- 
- 1 timony 
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timony of one, who may be called himſelf a hoſt, 
on account of his great knowledge of mankind, the 
extent and variety of his learning, and the ſolidity of 
his judgment. Plutarch adverſ. Colotem. p. 1125, 
After having obſerved, that no wan could ever 
ſay, that he ſaw a city without ſome fort of tem- 
ple, or ſome mark of divine worſhip, ſubjoins, 
aNα Wanne Gv en doxes park tdafs xuers, 1 WonTric, 
rns Weps Sten done : avargnleions Wavraracy, CVac 
AuCuv, n N rungen, A city ſeems to me more 
capable of being built without a foundation, than 

a polity of receiving a ſyſtem, or having received 
one, of preſerving it, if ſentiments of religion be 
entirely removed.. 

Will any adverſary of religious eſtabliſhments ſay, 
that no conſiderable part of” a community will ever 
go the length of throwing aſide all religion; and 
that, in theſe enlightened times, men will at leaſt 
retain the belief of a God and of a future ftate?— 
I with the contrary ſuppoſition could -be proved an 
extravagant conjecture. W hat are the preſent doc- 
trines of a neighbouring nation, who have not only 
rejected the ſacred inftitutions of the Bible, as the 
Sabbath, and the diviſion of the week into ſeven days, 
&c. but who have allo lately diſcovered that death 
is an eternal ſleep, and of courſe, that there is no 
reaſon to apprehend a future ſtate of retribution? 
When ſuch ſtrides as theſe are once taken, PRAc- 
TICAL atheiſm, can be at no great diſtance. And 
as to a merely theoretical belief of one SELF-EX1ST- 
ENT cauſe, or of ſeveral ſelf-exiſtent cauſes, where the 
Deity 1s excluded from being the moral governor 
of the world, ſuch a ſpeculative notion 1s hardly worth 
contending for. 

It is too true that the effect of a general belief of 
religion on men's practice is faint and languid, 
and by no means 63 to the — 
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of the ſubject; but perhaps we can ſcarce decide, 
how much better, in its moral influence, ſome 
principle is than none at all. Men are naturally 
propenſe to wickedneſs; the common ſenſe of 
mankind has in ſome degree always confeſſed this; 
and here by a ſingular concurrence of circumſtances 
the language of poets has more truth in it than that 
of philoſophers; the former ſpeak the feelings of 
nature, and confeſs that men unreſtrained will run 
into all ſorts of wickedneſs. The latter by ſophiſ- 
try have perverted every thing in morals. How is 
it poſſible to conſtruct a government, that ſhall 
preſerve.order and decorum for ſuch depraved be- 
ings, without, ſome religious eſtabliſhment? The 
very attempt itſelf is to encourage atheiſm; and 
men, who find the regard of the divine authority 
to be left out of the claſs of political duties, will 
naturally be led to the greateſt and the higheſt de- 
grees 1 profaneneſs. To propagate impiety is to 
propagate human miſery. Shall men be reſtrained, 
by the civil ſword, from circulating whatever may 
be hurtful to the health and property of their fel- 
low- creatures, and will you allow them, with no 
reſtraint of any kind, to propagate that which will 
poiſon the mind, and render human life an intole- 
rable ſcene of evil? Whether men like the ex- 
preſſion of ALLIANCE BETWEEN CHURCH AND 
STATE, or not, there is a natural connection be- 
tween government and religion, which, in practice, 
will appear, and have real effects, however plauſible 
it may ſeem, in theory, to reprobate ſuch connection. 
On this occaſion the laudable practice of ſome 
Diſſenters from the eſtabliſhed church is fre- 
quently appealed to, for the purpoſe of ſhewing, 
that love of Chriſtianity and of our country, and 
all other virtues both public and private, may 
abound and flouriſh without the ſupport of any 
laws 
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laws in favour of particular opinions.—lt is eaſy 
to ſhew that there- is not much in this argument— 
and for this end, we need neither diſſect it very 
nicely, nor detract from the merits either of indi- 
viduals or of whole ſects. Let it be admitted, that, 
in many caſes, the conduct of Diſſenters has been 
uſeful and exemplary. Vet who will deny that 
probably the exiſtence, and certainly the energy of 
ſectaries frequently depend in ſome meaſure on 
their oppoſition to the eſtabliſhment ? And happy 
it is for themſelves, happy for the members of the 
eſtabliſhed church, happy for the community at 
large, when an oppoſition of this fort ſhews itſelf in 
producing a virtuous emulation. We may then 
expect to ſee Chriſtian examples of induſtry, learn- 
ing, piety and-patriotiſm. ny 
But, without an eſtabliſhment provided by the 
ſtate, the greater part will ſcarce have any religion 
at all, wickedneſs will be practiſed on the boldeſt 
{cale ; and if the form of government have a large 
portion of hberty in it's texture, the manners will 
be egregiouſly diſſolute. Democracy indeed, pure 
and unqualified, is the ſyſtem which will harmonize 
the moſt eaſily with a polity altogether abſtracted 
from religion ; and this very conſideration affords, 
perhaps, no inconſiderable argument againſt that 
ſpecies of government. But even if the government 
were, in other reſpects, the ſoundeſt and the wiſeſt 
effort of human ſagacity, it will probably prove 
only a curſe to its citizens, unleſs ſome legal provi- 
ſion be made for religion. God himſelf, there is 
the higheſt reaſon to conclude, WILL SET Als 
FACE AGAINST 1T, and confound it. Nations, 
whoſe government has been ſeaſoned with religious 
inſtitutions, can ſcarce conceive to what lengths of 
villany and flagitiouſneſs, ſuch an Atheiſtic inſti- 
| tution 
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tution will lead its ſubjects, and all Europe will not 
be at a loſs, where to look for an inſtance of its 
effects | | 

Without entering minutely into the circumſtan- 
ces of Pagan nations, let us take it for granted, 
that there are certain fundamental articles of revealed 
religion, a few of immenſe importance, which the 
legiſlator ought carefully to ſelect from a number 
of ſubordinate truths and circumſtantials. Theſe 
laſt he may ſafely leave to the conſciences of men, 
by providing a toleration in which they may ſe- 
curely range. But the eſſentials of religion it is 
his duty to ſupport, and not permit them to be 
derided and infulted by the profane attacks either. 
of ignorant or of learned enemies of religion, - To 
neglect them would obviouſly be a far greater crime 
in him, than in thoſe, who have not had his advan- 
a of information. Is it ſtill ſaid, who ſhall de- 
cide what theſe fundamentals are? If men would 
ſeriouſly weigh the doctrines of the ſcriptures, with an 
humble ſpirit, and in the uſe of prayer, they would 
probably be ſurpriſed to find, how very {mall would 
be their differences of -opinion. And one thing, 
which I propole to ſhew.in the courſe of this hiſ- 
tory, is the agreement of perſons of this deſcription 
in all ages; for in regard to fundamentals, it is cer- 
tainly much cloſer and more uniform than many 
believe. No man ought to plead conſcience for 
the - neglect of that duty on which his ſalvation 
muſt depend. It is certain that theſe eſſentials 
cannot be neglected or deſpiſed without a turpitude 
of heart, which the Scripture connects with the 
final ruin of the ſoul. The difficulty of providing 
a government equitably adapted to all conſciences, 
if puſhed into the extreme, ſuppoſes that there is 
no certain criterion of divine truth, and that men 
may, without moral guilt, bzheve any thing or no- 
Vo. II. Q. thing. 
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thing. But as theſe poſitions are inadmiſſible with 
all but Seeptics, and perſons altogether profane, the 
connection between ſentiment and practice is too 
important, to juſtify the neglect of all religion in 
political eſtabliſhments, for the ſake of pleaſing the 
worſt part of the human ſpecies. If after all, a go- 
vernment eſtabliſhed on ſuch principles bear hard 
on diſſolute men, there ſeems no remedy ; guilt 
muſt have its inconveniences. And there are no 
« mmon principles on which a believer of revealed 
religion and an infidel can unite in the formation 

of a government. | | 
The practical inweferences are obvious. The 
ſubjects of a Chriſtian government will conſiſt of 
three claſſes.— The friends of the eſtabliſhment, 
who will, of courſe, ſupport it; Diſſenters, who 
owning its religious fundamentals, differ in ſome 
{ubordinate ſentiments ; and thoſe Diſſenters, who 
are hoſtile to all religion, or at leaſt, are fond of a 
religion ſubverſive of the great truths of Chriſtianity. 
The members of the eſtabliſhment, at the ſame time 
that they ſupport its inſtitutions with firmneſs, ought 
to exerciſe forbearance and charity toward the firſt 
claſs of Diſſenters, and to think no worſe of any 
man for differing in opinion from himſelf, where it 
is evident that he acts with uprightneſs. They 
owe charity alſo to the ſecond claſs of Diſſenters, 
but charity of a very different kind. The firſt claſs 
of Diſſenters, convinced of the importance and uti- 
lity of religious eſtabliſhments, ought to ſupport 
that, of whoſe friendly protection they daily feel the 
benefit in ſociety, while they enjoy the privilege of 
toleration; and to view themſelves as coaleſcing 
with the churchmen, who, like them, hold what is 
fundamentally Chriſtian, rather than with thoſe 
Diſſenters who oppoſe Chriſtianity itſelf. To per- 
ſons of this laſt charaGer I can give no * 
o - 
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advice, till they learn, antecedently, to receive the 
religion of Jeſus itſelf, becauſe till then, I can apply 
no principles to their con{ciences, which they will 
admit. 

The happy government, under which we live, 
has, for many years paſt, exhibited to the world a 
fine example of an eccleſiaſtical eftabliſhment, 
framed and modelled according to the principles 
inculcated in this Chapter. The great truths of 
religion are ſupported by laws; and the ſame laws 
provide effectual reſtraints againſt propagators of 
falſe doftrine. Notwithſtanding the vice, hereſy, 
and profaneneſs, which prevail among us, we do 
not ſo much ſtand in need of new laws, as of zea- 
lous magiſtrates to enforce thoſe, which already exiſt. 

It is ſometimes faid, that ſubſcription to articles, 
and other teſts of religious opinions, are injurious 
to the morals of men, by inducing them to act the 
part of hypocrites, for the ſake of worldly advant- 
age. Suppoſing this to happen in ſome inſtances, 
nevertheleſs the anſwer is, This inconvenience is to 
be hazarded, becauſe unavoidable, if we aim at 
promoting the general good, It 1s expedient that 
there ſhould be a public liturgy, and proper pet- 
ſons to read the ſame, and to teach the true doc- 
trines of Chriſt ; and it is very neceſſary that theſe 
perſons ſhould be known to approve the forms of 
worſhip according to which they officiate, and to 
believe the doctrines, which they are bound to in- 
culcate. | 

If ſome perſons will, hypocritically, profeſs them- 
ſelves believers of what in their hearts they think 
contrary to truth, the guilt of ſuch perſons will lie 
at their own door in this caſe exactly as in all others, 
where men act infincerely tor the fake of gain or 
convemence. The true ſtate of this —— is, 
whether an eccleſiaſtical eftabliſhment wiſely con- 
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ſtructed, has not in its nature a tendency to propa- 
gate the influence of Chriſtianity, that is, to make 
its doctrines known, and fincerely believed, and its 
precepts diligently practiſed among all ranks of 
people; and not, whether a ſacred inſtitution of this 
kind is capable of being, now and then, abuſed and 
perverted, or of becoming a ſnare and temptation 
to an unfair mind. 
1 ſhall conclude this ſubject with briefly taking 
notice of an objection, which, on its firſt propoſal, 
is apt to ſtartle the beſt wiſhers to religion, and the 
warmeſt advocates of eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments. 
Suppole the civil magiſtrate ſhould happen to have 
formed an erroneous judgment concerning the true 
religion. Will he not in that caſe, according to 
our own principle of general expediency, be juſti- 
fied in eſtabliſhing a falſe one? I ſcruple not to 
give a decifive negative to this queſtion, ſo far as it 
concerns thoſe, who have had an opportunity of 
underſtanding and receiving the revealed will of 
God. For, the ſituation of ſuch countries as have 
never: heard of Jeſus Chriſt and his Goſpel, 1 do 
not here conſider. The evidences of the truth of 
Chriſtianity are ſo full and clear, that, as we have 
repeatedly ſaid, they cannot be rejected without 
great wickedneſs of heart. Nothing therefore can 
juſtify the civil magiſtrate in eſtabliſhing a falle 
religion. Shall we reſtrain and puniſh by poſitive 
laws the individual, who propagates atheiſm or 
infidelity, and at the fame time ſha!l we approve 
the conduct of the magiſtrate, who erects and ſup- 
ports a national eſtabliſhment of falſe religion, and 
who, by his inſtitutions, prolongs and extends the 
miſchief, much more than any individual, unarmed 
with the authority of laws, could poſſibly do? Such 
a magiſtrate: may indeed plead his ſincerity and 
ſcruples of conſcience ; but we have the authority 
of the word of God for aſcribing his unbelief to 
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groſs negligence, or wilful blindneſs. There is 
then no difficulty on this head: governors of ſtates, 
if they ſupport a falſe religion, have reaſon to expect 
the heavy judgments of God. Let them conſider 
the hiſtory of Jeroboam and of his ſucceſſors in the 
kingdom of Itrael. They all s1xxzD, Ax D THEY 
ALL MADE ISRAEL TO SIN, IN PROVOKING THE 
LORD GOD OF ISRAEL TO ANGER WITH THEIR 
VANITIES, that 1s, with their eſtabliſhment of falſe 
religion*; UNTIL THE LORD REMOVED ISRAEL 
our OF His $1GHTT, 

A real difficulty, however, reſpecting the oBEDI- 
ENCE of the ſubject may occur, whenever it pleaſes 
God, for the puniſhment of the fins of a nation, 
to permit a falſe religion to be eſtabliſhed and ſup- 
ported by the ruling powers. 

It may then be aſked, whether a true believer of 
Chriſtianity ought not to oppoſe the religious in- 
ſtitutions of the country, in which he lives, and to 
propagate his own opinions; or whether he is to 
ſubmit to the civil magiſtrate, * to bow down him- 
ſelf in the houſe of Rimmon,” and to ſurrender 
that faith, upon which he depends for eternal fal- 
yation. 

The general ſolution of theſe queſtions muſt be 
derived from a due conſideration of the meaning of 
that apoſtolical maxim, * We ought to obey God 
rather than men” . If therefore, through the cor- 
ruption of human nature, the ſtate will not eſtabliſh 


true Chriſtianity, but a falſe religion, I know no way 
to be purſued, but that of the Apoſtles, namely, for 


believers to propagate and to practice divine truth, 
and to ſuffer patiently for the truth's ſake, accord- 
ing to the will of God. For, on the one hand, I 
find nothing in Scripture to juſtify Chriſtians in 
reſiſting their governors by force, or in compelling 
| them 

® 1 Kings xvi. 13. + 2 Kings xvii. 23, f Acts v. 29, 
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them to make new ordinances ; and, on the other 
hand, to comply with Anti-Chriſtian inſtitutions, 
would be to fin a great fin,” as Jeroboam's ſub- 
jects did*. The middle line of conduct is pointed 
out by our Saviour in that ſentence, © When they 
perſecute you in this city, flee ye into another . 


Several valuable miſcellaneous articles muſt now 
be attended to, before we diſmiſs the fourth century. 


* 2 Kings xvii, 21, + Matth. x. 23, 
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C HM A. FF. ASL 


THE PRIVATE LIFE AND THE WORKS OP 
AMBROSE. 


I we had the real life of this biſhop written by 
1 Paulinus of Nola, we might make a profita- 
ble uſe of it. But that, which goes under his 
name *, is fo ſtuffed with fables, that I ſcarce 


know how to quote it. Ambroſe died about the A. p. 
year 397, admired, regretted, and lamented by the 397. 


whole Chriſtian world. His life not improbably 
had been ſhortened by the inceſſant activity of his 
mind, and by the multiplicity of his employments; 


fer he was only fifty ſeven years old, and had been 


appointed biſhop of Milan at the age of thirty- 
four. 


His ſpirit was remarkably kind and ſympathetic; 


his benevolence was extended to all, but eſpecially . 


thoſe of the houſhold of faith. His eſtate, real and 
perſonal, he beſtowed on the poor, and for the ſup- 
port of the church, ſtyling the poor his ſtewards 
and treaſurers +, His labours were immenſe : he 


adminiſtered the euchariſt daily, and preached com- 


monly every Lord's Day, frequently on extraordi- 
nary occaſions, and ſpent much time in teaching 
catechumens. His temper was heroic and ſtrong, 
and no dignity or authority could ſhelter offenders 
from his epiſcopal rebukes, where he deemed it his 
duty to reprehend. Auguſtine tells us, that he 
found it, in a manner, impoſſible to have acceſs to 
to him, becauſe of the multiplicity of his employ- 
ments. The time, he could | Any tw paſtoral and 
charitable engagements, was devoted to ſtudy. and 
meditation, | 

The 


It is prefixed to the works of Ambroſe, 
+ Orat. in Aux. 
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The moral writings of Ambroſe contain various 
things of ſolid utility; his treatiſe on offices ſhines 
among theſe. It was evidently his wiſh to imitate 
Tully, and to ſhow the ſuperiority of Chriſtian over 
philoſophical morals. A noble defign, but conſi- 
dered as a whole, feebly executed, becauſe con- 
ducted without a plan. He modeſtly owns indeed, 
that he was called to teach, before he himſelf hai 
learned, But he might have botli preached and 
written better, had he always attended to the ſimple 
word of God, and exerciſed his own natural good 
ſenſe in 3 dependance on DIVINE GRACE, 
and paid leſs regard to the fanciful writings of 
Origen, which corrupted his underſtanding exceed- 
ingly. Leſs of this, however, appears in his moral 
than in his theological pieces. 

He ſpeaks ſtrikingly of the excellent uſe of taci- 
turnity, and the difficulty of acquiring it, in his 
uſual manner, which is ſententious, and full of quick 
turns of expreſſion. © I know moſt ſpeak, when 
they do not know how to be ſilent. Seldom do 
you fee any one filent, when to ſpeak 1s of no pro- 
fir. He is wiſe who knows when to hold his 
peace. — Muſt we then be dumb? no; for there 
is a time to ſpeak, and a time to be filent. And 
if we muſt give an account of every idle word, take 
care, leſt you have to anſwer alſo for idle filence. 
Tie your tongue, left it be wanton and luxuriant: 
keep it within the banks: a rapidly ing river 
ſoon collects mud“! “. 

His ideas of decorum in behaviour and carriage 
he illuſtrates by the account of two perſons of his 
own dioceſe. The firſt was a friend of his own, 
who by ſedulous offices recommended himſelf to 
Ambroſe, i in order to be admitted as a clergyman 
into his biſhoprick. The only reaſon why Am- 


broſe 
» 11d and IIIrd C. B. 1. de Officiis. 
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broſe refuſed, was becauſe his geſtures were light 
and indecent. The other he found already a cler- 
gyman, and made this ſole exception, namely, of 
indecent levity, to his conduct. His judgment 
was verified in both. The former, during the Arian 
perſecution at Milan, deſerted the faith; the latter, 
through the love of gain, denied himſelf to be a prieſt 
of Ambrole's dioceſe, to avoid judicial penalties. 

His directions to his clergy would deſerve to be 
made a part of an epiſcopal charge in every age of 
the church. I think, favs he, it becomes the 
prudence and -gravity of clergymen, to avoid the 
public banquets frequently made for ſtrangers : 
you may exerciſe hoſpitality to them at your own 
houſes, and by this caution, there will be no room 
for reproach. Entertainments of this fort take up 
much time, and alſo evidence a fondneſs for feaſt- 
ing. Secular and voluptuary diſcourſe 1s apt to 
creep in; to ſhut your ears, is impoſſible ; to for- 
bid, will be looked on as imperious. Why do not 
you employ the time which is free from clerical 
employments in reading ? Why do you not reviſit 
Chriſt, ſpeak to Chriſt, hear Chriſt? We ſpeak 
to him, when we pray; we hear. him, when we 
read the divine oracles. What have we to do with 
other men's houſes? let them rather come to us, 
who want us. What have we to do with idle chit- 
chat ? We received the miniſtry to attend on the 
ſervice of Chriſt, not to pay court to men *.“ 

In his book of repentance, he remonſtrates with 
great juſtice agaifiſt the inexorable ſpirit of the No- 
vatians in refuſing to re-admit penitents into the 
church. Learn of me, fays Chriſt, for I am 
meek and lowly in heart. I am unmercitul, fays the 
Novatian +.” In the fame chapter he bears teſti- 
mony to the immaculate conception of ſeſus, and 
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to the native depravity of mankind, © He wes not 
ke the reſt of us, born in the ordinary way of gene- 
ration, but born from the Holy Ghoſt, and he re- 
ceived from the virgin a ſpotleſs body, with no taint 
of fin. For, all we are born in fin, as David wit- 
neſſes, I was born in wickedneſs, and in fin did 
my mother conceive me.” I only remind the reader 
here of the preſervation of two important truths in 
the church during the days of Ambroſe, 

Hear how humbly and evangelically he ſpeaks of 
himſelf*. 4+ How ſhall I hear thee ſay to me, © he 
has loved much, and is forgiven much,” I confeſs, 
my debts were greater than thoſe of the penitent 
woman, and more was forgiven me, who was call- 
ed into the miniſtry from the noiſe of the forum, 
and the terror of judicial adminiſtration. Yet, if 
we cannot equal her, the Lord Jeſus knows how to 
fupport the weak, and to bring with himſelf the 
fountain of living water. He came to the grave 
himſelf. O that thou wouldeſt come to this my 
ſepulchre of corruption, Lord Jeſus, and waſh me 
with thy tears. If thou weep for me, I ſhall be 
faved. Thou ſhalt call me from the grave of 
this body, and fay, come forth, that my 
thoughts may go forth to Chriſt and call forth thy 
ſervant. Though, bound with the chains of my 
fins, J am entangled hand and foot, and buried in 
dead works, on thy call, 1 ſhall come forth free, 
and be found one of thoſe, who fit at thy table. 
It ſhall be ſaid, behold, a man, taken from the 
midft of ſecular vanity, remains in the prieſthood 
not by his own ſtrength, but by the grace of Chriſt. 
Preſerve, Lord, thy own gift, I knew myſelf un- 
worthy of the epiſcopal office, becauſe I had given 
myſelf to this world, but, by thy grace, I am what 1 
am, The leaſt of all biſhops : yet becauſe I have 
| | undertaken 
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undertaken ſome labour for thy church, preſerve 


this fruit, leſt whom thou calledſt to the mini- 


ſtry, when loſt, thou ſhouldeſt ſuffer to periſh in 
that miniſtry ; and particularly, grant me the ſpirit 
of ſympathizing with finners; that I may not 
proudly chide, but mourn and weep ; that while 
I deplore another, I may mourn over myſelf, ſay- 
ing, Tamar is more righteous than IK. Perhaps a 
young perſon may have ſinned, deceived and hur- 


ried on into folly ; we old perſons fin alſo. The 
law of the fleſh rebels againſt the law of our mind, 


even in us, whoſe duty it is to teach. Tamar is 


more righteous than I. We blame the avarice of 
another; let us remember whether our conduct has 
been ſtained with the ſame vice, which ſecretly 
dwells in our corrupt nature, and let each ſay, Ta- 
mar 1s more righteous than I. The ſame may be 
ſaid with reſpect to the vice of anger. This 1s the 
way to avoid the ſeverity of that juſt rebuke of our 
Lord concerning the mote and the beam.——He 
who rejoices in another's fall, rejoices in the devil's 
victory. Let us rather grieve, when we hear that 
a man periſhes for whom Chriſt died. Let us re- 
pent and hope for pardon by faith, not as an act of 
3 God wants not our money, but our 

t x ps 

Should any, who calls himſelf a miniſter of 
Chriſt, however dignified, diftinguiſhed, or deno- 
minated, read theſe lines of Ambroſe, and catch a 
little of the tenderneſs, humility, and charity, 
which they breathe, and conceive more highly and 
more reverently of his office than he did before, 
and be ſtirred up to a meaſure of the ſame ſpirit, 
J ſhall. rejoice that I have not laid them before the 
reader in vain. In truth, the ideas of the paſtoral of- 
ficewere in Ambroſe exceedingly ſerious, humble, and 
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devotional. Have we not, too generally, great oc- 
caſion to humble ourſelves on comparing, ourſelves 
with him ? 1 | 
That holy men, who ſee and feel the evil of the 
world, ſhould be tempted to ſeek for folitude and 
retirement, is fo natural, that one does not won- 
der at the growth of the monaſtic ſpirit. 'The true 
ſecurity againſt it would have been, to have attend- 
ed more cloſely to the ſcriptural rules of ſecular 
conduct given to Chriſtians, and to have exerciſed 
more faith in thoſe divine promiſes, which en- 
to preſerve the ſoul in the midſt of the 
world. Such an attention and exerciſe would have 
led Chriſtians into a far nobler method of ſerving 
God, and letting their light ſhine before men, 
than that ſelf-deviſed one, which many took, of re- 
tiring altogether from ſociety. Ambroſe, I have 
already oblerved, unhappily contributed much to 
the growth of this monaſtic taſte ; yet the follow- 
ing quotation ſhews, how ſerious and upright were 
his views, and how deeply conſcious he was of the 
difficulties of the Chriſtian life.“ I wiſh a cauti- 
ous and earneſt affection for the things of God were 
as ealy to be attained, as it is eaſy to ſpeak of it. 
But the enticement of earthly luſts frequently 
creeps in, and the diffuſion of vanity fills the 
mind. To avoid theſe ſnares is difficult, to be di- 
veſted of them impoſſible. In fine, that the thing 
is rather matter of deſire than effect, the prophet 
confeſſes, in ſaying, * incline my heart to thy teſti. 
monies, and not to covetouſneſs.“ Our heart is 
not in our own power; our thoughts by ſudden 
incurſions confound: the mind, and draw it a dif- 
ferent way from what we have determined. Who 
ſo happy as always to mount upward in his heart? 
How can this be done without divine aid? 
« Bleſſed is the man whoſe ſtrength is in thee *“. 
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He who feels ſo ſtrongly the power of in-dwell- 
ing fin, needs the light of grace to conduct him. 
Nor was it wanting in Ambroſe. In that age of 
declenſion, not of apoſtacy from the faith, the can- 
dleſtic of Milan was poſſeſſed of as clear and ſteady 
a light, under the miniſtration of her angel, as any 
at that time in the Chriſtian world. Hear his 
ſummary view of the Goſpel-falvation : ** God 
therefore aſſumed fleſh, that he might aboliſh the 
curſe of ſinful fleſh, and was made a curſe for us, 
that the bleſſing might ſwallow up the curſe; 
and that righteouſneſs, pardon, and life, might 
ſwallow up our fin, our condemnation, and 
our death. For he underwent death, that the ſen- 
tence might be fulfilled. Nothing is done in the 
Goſpel againſt the ſentence of God, ſince the coa- 
dition of the divine ſentence has been fulfilled. —— 
We are dead with Chriſt: why then do we ſeek 
any more the acts of this life? For we carry about 
us the death of Chriſt, that the life of Chriſt, may 
alſo be manifeſted in us. We live therefore now, 
not our own life, but the life, of Chriſt, of all vir- 
tues. We are riſen with Chriſt, let us live in him, 
let us rife in him, that the ſerpent may not be able 
to find in earthly things our heel, which he may 
wound.” The reader, who is well verſed in St. 
Paul's epiſtles, will ſee how the ſpirit of them was 
underſtood by Ambroſe.  . 

The palm of heavenly-mindednels, in which the 
primitive Chnſtians ſo much excelled, was till in 
the poſſeſſion of many in the fourth Century. The 
laſt chapter of Ambroſe, on the benefit of death, is 
remarkable in this light. Take a few ſentences. 

We ſhall go to thoſe who fit down in the kingdom 
of God with Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, becauſe, 
being aſked to the ſupper, they made no excuſe. 
We ſhall go, where there is a paradiſe of pleaſure ; 


. Where 
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where the wretched being, who fell among thieves, 
no longer weeps over his wounds, where the thief 
himſelf rejoices 1n the participation of the heavenly 
kingdom, where there ſhall be no more ſtorms or 
viciſſitudes, but the glory of God alone ſhall ſhine. 
We ſhall go, where Jeſus has prepared manſions 
for his ſervants, that where he is, there we may be 
alſo.—— The will of Chriſt is the ſame as perform. 
ance. That we may know his true will, he hath 
ſaid, Father, I will that thoſe whom thou haſt 
given me be with me, where J am, that they may 
behold my glory.” © We follow thee, Lord Jeſus, 
but draw us that we may follow; no one riſes without 
thee; open to us thy good, which David deſired to 
ſee, when he faid, I believe verily to ſee the - 
neſs of the Lord in the land of the living. She 
us that good, which is like itſelf, always indiſſoluble 
and immutable, in which we may be eternal in the 
acknowledging of every good thing *. There thy 
ſaints are freed from errours and anxieties, from folly 
and ignorance, from fear and terrour, from all luſts 
and carnal affections. Let us ſeek him, and em- 
brace his feet, and worſhip him, that he may ſay to 
us, fear not, I am the remiſſion of ſins, J am the 
light, I am the life: he that cometh to me, ſhall not 
ſee death :—becaule he is the fulneſs of divinity.” 
In his three books concerning the Holy Ghoſt 
he proves his Deity, partly by expreſs teſtimony, 
ſuch as God is afpirit+, the Lord is that ſpirit; but 
chiefly by ſhewing that whatever is ſaid of the Di- 
vine properties and acts of the Father and of the 
Son, is ſaid alſo of the Holy Ghoſt. 
In 


400 Epiſ. to Philemon. | 


+ Join IV. 24. It is remarkable what he obſerves of the 
fraud committed by the Arians on the ſacred volume at Milan, 
in the time of his predeceſſor Auxentius, namely, that they eraſed 


this text out of St. John's Goſpel. 


| 
| 
| 
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In comforting Fauſtinus, who mourned for the 
death of a ſiſter, he ſays, If it be ſaid to the ſoul, 
thy ſtrength ſhall be renewed, as of the eagle, why 
ſhould we grieve ? why ſhould we groan for the 
dead, when the reconciliation of the world with 
God the Father is made by Jeſus Chriſt ? As we 
hold the benefits of Chriſt before all men, and be- 
fore you, we are embaſſadors for Chriſt, that you 
ſhould know his gifts to be without repentance, 
that you may believe as you have always done, nor 
bring your faith into doubt by excels of ſorrow, 
becauſe Jeſus was made fin for us, that he might 
take away the ſin of the world, and we might be 
made the righteouſneſs of God in him. 

In another . epiſtle ke gives an excellent view of 
ſpiritual illumination and of Chriſt dwelling in the 
heart+: of which ſuffice it to ſay, that he has the 
ſame views and ſenſations, as holy men have con- 
feſſed in all ages. 

An epiſtolary addreſs to clergymen deſerves to be 
read by perſons of this order in all ages. It is, ſays 
he, a common temptation to the human mind, that 
perſons meeting with ſome ſlight offence in the path 


of duty, are inclined to depart from it. In a clergy- 


man ſuch conduct is peculiarly lamentable. Satan 
labours by this method, if he can by no other, to 
offend them. What advantage is it to me to re- 
main in the paſtoral office, to be labortouſly em- 
ployed, and ill- treated, as if I had no other way of 
getting my bread? What are worldly ends the 
governing motive, and do not you mean to lay up 
m ſtore for the world to come?——Say not of thy 
God, he is a hard maſter; ſay not of thy office, 
it is unprofitable. The devil envies thy hope. De- 
part not from the Lord's inheritance, that he may 


at 
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at length bid thee enter into his joy. Farewel, 
my ſons, and ſerve the Lord; for he is a good 
Maſter.” | 

His expoſitions of Scripture are liable to great 
exceptions in point of accuracy, perſpicuity, and 
order. The fancies of Origeniſm ſeduced him con- 
tinually into vague and arbitrary interpretations. 
Vet is he true to the fundamentals of divine truth, 
and a rich unction of godlineſs will at all times afford 
to the reader that edification which is in vain to be 
expected from cold, but more faultleſs comments. 
The doctrine of predeſtination and election he evi- 
dently miſunderſtands: this part of divine truth had 
indeed ſcarce ſeen the light ſince the days of Juſ- 
tin martyr. On juſtification, he is more explicit, 
and ſometimes uſes the term in its proper forenſic 
ſenſe. The fathers, in theſe times, commonly con- 
founded it with ſanctification, though, in ſubſtance, 
they held the true doctrine concerning it. Ambroſe 
is perhaps more clear of miſtake, in this reſpect, 
than moſt of them. 

Yet he appears to have given into the ſame ſort 
of ſuperſtitions concerning the dead, which I re- 
marked in the hiſtorian Sulpitius Severus, nor is it 
to he denied, that he helped forward the growth of 


monaſtic bondage and prelatical pride, by giving 


occaſion to others, who followed, to make uſe of his 
well meant poſitions, for the furtherance of their 
own wicked deſigns. The ſame thing muſt, how- 
ever, be ſaid of his works, as of thole of many of 
the fathers, that great injuſtice is done to his-me- 
mory by frauds and interpolations. In the dark 
times, every errour and abſurdity ſeems to have 
come forth with the pretended: patronage of ſome 
of the renowned doctors of antiquity, In one or 


two inſtances alone, works have been aſcribed to 


dim. 
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him, which in clearneſs of doctrine and excellence 
of compoſition exdeed the ſtxe cf His abilities, and 


I ſhall therefore deter the conſideration of them at 
fent. 41417209 JHT 10 VOITADATOL 
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C H-A P. XIX. 
23 U 10 olim! 21010 9d Men Us: 
THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL AMONG 
 /BARBARIANS; | THE /PROGRESS- OF NOYATI- 
AN IisM, AM D o | MONASTICISM..; | ; 


HAVE but little to ſay on each of theſe ar- 

ticles, partly, becauſe materials are ſcanty, and 
partly, becauſe where they are more plentiful, they are 
unintereſting. Let us, however, collect from them, 
if we can, an enlivening ray or two of the church of 
Chriſt, 

The Saracens, the deſcendants of Iſhmael, after- 
wards ſo ennobled, or rather diſgraced, by Mahomet 
the impoſtor, were at war with the Romans, under the 
conduct of their Queen Maovia, who was a Chriſ- 
tian, The emperor Valens made peace with her, 
one of the conditions of which was, that Moſes a 
monk, who lived in the deſert between Egypt and 
Paleſtine, ſhould be appointed biſhop of her na- 
tion. Valens ordered him ko be carried to Alex- 
andria, there to be ordained by Lucius. Moſes, 
who knew the Arian character of that Metropolitan, 
{aid before him and the magiſtrates, and all the peo- 
ple, ſtay, I am not worthy to be called a biſhop; 
but if I am called to this office, unworthy as I am, 
for the good of ſouls, I take the Creator of all things 
to witneſs, that I will not receive the impoſition of 
your hands, which are defiled with the blood of 
ſo many holy men. If you know not my faith, re- 
plied Lucius, learn it from my mouth, and judge 
not by reports. Moſes, however, was aware of the 
Arian ſubtilties, and choſe to ſtand by the evidence 
of works. I know your faith, faid he; the paſtors 
exiled among infidels, condemned to the mines, 


thrown'to the wild beaſts,” or deſtroyed by fire, 5 
ti 
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tify your creed; the eyes ſpeak more ſtrongly than 


the ears *. 
Political neceſſities ſometimes reſtrain the paſſions 


of wicked men. Lucius was obliged to diſſemble 


his reſentment, on account of the ſituation of Va- 
lens his maſter, and permit Moſes to receive ordina- 
tion from the exiled biſhops. His labours among 
the Saracens were crowned with ſucceſs. The na- 
tion before his time was chiefly idolatrous: that his 
work was bleſſed among them, appears from hence, 
that he kept'them in peace with the Romans, But 
this is all the account we have of the fruits. 

The Goths had long haraſſed the Roman empire 
with their incurſions; but their depredations were 
made ſubſervient to the progreſs of the Goſpel. I 
have obſerved under the laſt century, that ſome 
captive biſhops laboured among them with good 
ſuccels. And the work was of an abiding nature. 
Ulfilas, who is called the apoſtle of the Goths, was 
deſcended from ſome of theſe. He, coming em- 
baſſador to Conſtantine, was ordained firſt biſhop 
of the Chriftian Goths by Euſebius of Nicomedia. 
[ have ſhewn from a paſſage in Theodoret, that the 
Arians ſeem to have impoſed on him by an ambi- 
guity of terms, in conſequence of which he drew 
over.his Goths to communicate with that ſe&. Cer- 
tain it is, that this people held the Nicene faith 
for a conſiderable time, ae may credit Auguſtine. 
In the time of Valens many of them ſuffered death 
from an idolatrous perſecuting prince of their own. 
Ulfilas, coming from his countrymen on an embaſſy 
to Valens, that he might induce him to allow them 
a ſettlement in Thrace, was on that occaſion brought 
over to communicate with the Arians. That he 
was a man of ſuperior genius and endowments, is 
certain, 'He civilized and poliſhed this barbarous 

* Soz, B. VI. c. 38, mw 
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people, and firſt introduced the uſe of letters among 
them, and tranſlated the Scriptures into their tongue 
for their uſe, omitting the books of the kings, be- 
cauſe he thought it might encourage the feroci- 
ouſneſs of the Goths, who were already too warlike. 
A copy of his verſion of the four Goſpels is till 
extant, a monument of the antient Teutonic lan- 
guage. It is with regret, I leave the account of 
this great man ſo imperfect, whoſe labours and ſuc- 
ceſs ſeem to ſhew, that the hand of the Lord muſt 
have been with him. But, however innocent he and 
| his contemporaries might be of the Arian hereſy, the 
effect of their communication with the party was 
what might be foreſeen. The whole church of 
the Goths, by degrees at leaſt, came into Arianiſm, 
and the conſequences will meet us in the courſe 

of this hiſtory &. Fi, 
Hereſies multiplied in this century, . chiefly 
through the various ramifications of Arianiſm, 
which have been explained with more than ſufficient 
accuracy by many writers. Of the diſſenters, the 
Meletians continued throughout the century. The 
Donatiſts ſtill remained in all their ferocity; of 
whom it will be more convenient to ſpeak here- 
after. The Novatians have found in the candid 
Socrates, an hiſtorian who gives us ſome authentic 
information, having himſelf been acquainted with the 
ſon of one of their preſbyters. In Phrygia and Paphla- 
gonia their church was in a flouriſhing ſtate to his 
day. The general church, though ſurely right in 
its principle of oppoſition to the particular point of 
Novatian inflexibility, yet afterward abuſed. the 
licence of re- admiſſion into the church granted to 
offenders; and as diſcipline relaxed in various places, 
all kinds of crinies abounded The people of Phry- 
2pia and Painphylia, being habitually an abſtemi- 
ous 


* Excerpt. Philoſtorgii apud-Phothimh, 
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ous people, averſe to pleaſures, and to the N. 
gence of ſenſuality, were on that account the 
more diſpoſed to admit the ſeverities of Novati- 
- 'aniſm*. In this century, a part of them ſeparated 
themſelves ſtill farther from the general church, by 
appointing in a ſynod, that Eaſter ſhould be ob- 
| ſerved at the ſame time, that the Jews kept the feaſt 
of unleavened bread. But as Agelius the Noya- 
tian biſhop of Conſtantinople, and other more cele- 
brated biſhops of theit denomination were nat preſent, 
a ſchiſm was formed, from this circumſtance, amo 
. them.  Agelius prefided forty years over their 
church at Conſtantinople, and died in the ſixt 
year of Theodoſius. When he was near his end, 
he ordained Siſinnius to be his ſucceſſor, a preſbyter 
of the church+, of great learning, who bad beep 
inſtructed by Maximus, the famous friend of Ju- 
lian. The flock of Agelius murmured, becauſe he 
had not qrdaiged Marcian, a man of eminent piety, 
by whole means they had weathered, in ſafety, the 
perſecutiqn of Valens. The aged biſhop willing to 
cify them, ordained Marcian, and directed, chat 
ſhould be his immediate ſucceſſor, and that Si- 
bonus ſhould be the next biſhop to Marcian. 
\ Thys lender and ſcanty are the accounts left us 
of a þiſhop, who for ſo many years preſided over a 
great flock in turbulent and trying times. On Mar- 
cian's ſucceſſion, one Sabbatius, a Jew, receiving Chriſ- 
tianity, was advanced by him to the office of preſpy- 
der, and in his heart panted after a biſhopric. This 
man undertook to defend the innovation concern- 
ang Faſter, which has been mentioned; and firſt, 
under pretence of greater ſtrictneſs of life, he with- 
deu himſelf from the church, declaring that he 
could .not, conſcientiouſly communicate with ſome 
members of che congregation. 


Socrates, B. IV. c. 28. * + Ibid. B. V. c. 21. * 
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In time, however, his views were laid open, as he 
attempted to hold ſeparate afſemblies. Marcian 
then found his errour in ordaining ſo ambitious a 
perſon, and often ſaid in his grief, that he wiſhed 
he had laid hands on thorns rather than on Sabba- 
tius. He took meaſures, however, to diſappoint 
his ambition. Calling a council, he ſent for Sab- 
batius, and defired him to lay open the reafons of 
his diſguſt. The man informed them, that the 
difference of opinion concerning Eaſter was his 
grievance, as he thought that feſtival ought to be 
obſerved according to the rule of the ſynod of Paza. 
The biſhops, ſuſpecting his eſpiſcopal views, obliged 
him to ſwear, that he would not attempt to be. 
come a biſhop, and then decreed, that the time 
of obſerving Eaſter ſhould be left indifferent, and 
that no ſchiſm ſhould be made in the church on 
that account. Their deſign -of preſerving unity 
was laudable; but it ſucceeded not. Sabbatius 
drew over a number of the ſimpler ſort, and parti- 
cularly thoſe of Phrygia and Galatia to his own 
| Jewiſh mode, and got himſelf appointed biſhop of 
his followers in contradiction to his oath. The 
conſequence was, a variety of diviſions among the 
Novatians concerning the time of Eaſter and othei 
_ frivolous ſubjects, — the crumbling of this church 
into contentious parties of different kinds. 

Little can be ſaid on this ſubject, but what muſt 
occur . to the mind of a thinking reader, This 
moſt reſpectable of all the difſenting churches ſeems 
to have preſerved, for a conſiderable time, a ſtrictneſs 

and ſy of diſcipline and manners; but its eſſential 
characteriſtic of narrow bigotry, in things of no mo- 
ment, gave occaſion to internal diviſions among its 
own members, which, fomented by unprincipled 
perſons, muſt have perverted them much from the 
ſimplicity of the Goſpel. = 
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Monaſticiſm continued to make a rapid progreſs 
through this whole century. It is not worth while to 
trace its progreſs particularly, nor to recite any of the 
ridiculous frauds, abuſes, andſuperſtitions,which were 
connected with it. Self-righteous formality made 
rapid ſtrides in the Chriſtian, world; one ſingle ob- 
ſervation, however, of an author, bo has:recorded 
much of this traſh' with great complacency, will 
deſerve to be tranſcribed. 5 Moſt of theſe famous 
monks,” ſays Sozomen, lived to extreme old age; 
and L think that this was a mean of facilitating the 


progreſs of Chriſtianity; Antioch excepted, Syria 


was very late in receiving the Goſpel, and theſe 
monks were highly inſtrumental in the work, both 
in that country, and among the Perſians and Sara- 
cens.“ That theſe countries, which were before, for 
the moſt part, void of the doctrine of Chriſt, might 
receive ſpiritual advantage from theſe ſuperſtitious 
men, is probable, becauſe ſome genuine piety was 
doubtleſs among them. That Galatia and Cappa- 


docia, which had long before been full of the beſt 


Chriſtians ſhould-do ſo, F very much doubt *. Su- 


perſtition drawing with it ſomething; of real ChriC- 
tianity may bring a bleffing to countries alt 
profane or idolatrous; to a people already well 
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and cliey give no fall ſpecimen vf che diumitp of 
the times Theſe zre a teu bf che favourite 
thoughts: of Mackrius.. % 
1 Though haman be — ans virtus, he 
ought to hon of hitnſelf aszone who has done no- 
thing, and ſnould preſs forward-to:greatet degrees, 
left he Jote!the holy ſpirit by pride or ſioth. Man 
capable bf falling from that flate of holmefs in 
which he is, unleſs he preſerve himiſelf in it: by hu- 
mility, which is the infallible mark of a Chriſtian.— 
[Thoſe vo have not yet received grace, ought to 
do and forſake emb by natural — but 
> who have'vecaved iti being poſſeffed of be, 
need not ſuch motives.==Hethanks;:that men may 
fall away after the higheſt attainments, and that it 
is impoſſible ſor any to be beta of his: falvation 
in this life. He obſerves, that to ow in grace 
without humility is impeffibſe; chat the foul after 
death goes immediately to that place, on which its 
love was fixed in this life; that whatever good a 
man does by natural ſtrength, can never ſave him 
without the grace of Jeſus Chriſt; that if the holy 
ſpirit does not produce in us the love of God, we 
cannot enter the kingdom of heaven. He is fond 
of ſhewing, that we ought always ſo to labour, as 
x all Al on our own endeavours, and yet 
"4 1” * ' t0 
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to acknowledge: her we can do ant without 
God *. 507) 1 9d o 

Certaiuly a Gow, and Humble ſpirit runs 
through theſe — and quan feem'to- riaivs been 


| — — we — 


| and the importance of à principle of divine love, 


und hence their obſcure light deſerves to be called 
mit- day, eam red with the dark nis of thoſe, who 


put; mere natural light in the room of the Holy 
| Ghoſt; amen virtue in therrhodh th divine cha- 


910 1) 


! Fit tac! 121001 % en 
„ Vidkorinus of Akita, bat profedieel. rhetoric 


= years at Reme, and was held in fich highirepura- 
tioa, that a public ſtatue was erected to his ho- 


nour in che city. In his old rage, however, he was 
converted, and was not aſhamed. to conſeſs the 
fach of Chriſt in public! An anichated and in- 


ſtructive accnunt of this is given by Auguſtine in 
bis Confeſſious, which may meet us hergafter. At 


Pttſem,, we are to view him as an author! He 
wrote againſt. the Arians and the Matichees. In his 
treatiſe: agaiuſt the latter, he addreſſes his friend 
Juſtimis, Who had been dectived by them, in this 
manner. In vain do you macerate yourſelf with 
exceſſive mortifications; for after you have worn 
away yourſelf by your auſterities, your fleſn will 
return to the devil in darkneſs. I adviſe you to 
-acknowladge, chat God Almighty created you, that 
vou may he truly the temple of God, according to 
the words of the Apoſtle, © you are the temple of 


M. e God, 
. Du Pin, Cent. IV. laces,” 
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God, and his ſpirit dwelleth in you.“ If you have 
not the honour to be the temple of God, and to 
receive the holy ſpirit in you, Jeſus Chriſt i 1s come, 
not to ſave, but to deſtroy you“ *. | 

The ſpirit of godlinefs, ny poſſeſſed 
this. man; but his writings: are, at preſent at leaſt, 
very little intereſting; though the patlage ] have 
quoted ſhews his holy taſte. It were to be wiſhed, 
that inſtead of fubcilizing i intricate. controverſies, be 
had favoured. poſterity with a plain view of the 
Lord's 2 with his own ſoul, which muſt, in 
2 converſion fo extraordinary as his, have been very 
inſtructive, and for which he muſt have been far 
more competent, than for theological theories. But 
the humour of philoſophical refinement guided far 
too much the beſt writers of theſe times, even ſuch 
as Victorinus, who, being converted in his old age, 
was; probably, never well qualified to expound the 
Scriptures. If the reader regtet how little of ex- 
perimental divinity is laid before him, J join with 
his complaint, but my materials er me not to 
apply a remedy. 

Pacianus i biſhop. of Barcelona in Spain; was a 
man renowned both for piety and eloquence. Like 
moſt of this age, he exalts too much the forms of 
the church, and the dignity of the priefthood. Yet 
a ſtrain of holy fervour ſeems to pervade his writ- 
ings, and he combats the peculiar error of inflex. 
ible ſeverity in the Novatians with juſt argument 
and charitable ſentiments. If man be ſubject to 
theſe miſeries (of ſinning away his privileges) let us 
no more accuſe the e who has pro- 
poſed theſe remedies to our diſeaſes, let us no more 
efface the titles of God's clemency by an inſupport- 
* nus, nor e Mee of an — 
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hardneſs, from rejoicing in thoſe gifts, which God 
has beſtowed upon them *. | 

This is doubtleſs right; but when he excludes 
the Novatians from any part in the bleſſings of the 
church, becauſe of their ichiſm, he doubtleſs falls 
into uncharitable bigotry, in which both church- 
men and Diſſenters too much abounded ; though, 
I apprehend, in obſcure regions this evil more pre- 
vailed. We have ſeen, in what Chriſtian charity 
the general church and Novatians could live in the 
great city of Conſtantinople. | 
Optatus biſhop of Melevi in Numidia, deſerves 
a place in theſe memoirs, for his judicious and able 
treatiſe againſt the Donatiſts. Of him, as of many 
other ſenſible writers, 1T 1s TO BE REGRETTED, 
that he had not a more uſeful ſubject. The caſe 
of the Donatiſts I ſhall reſerve to the time of Au- 
guſtine, whoſe character and conduct are much 
connected with the hiſtory of theſe Diſſenters. 
Of courſe, I have little to ſay of Optatus's writings. 
A ſerious ſpirit appears in them, and a ſingle paſ- 
ſage, which is introduced, in the way of digreſſion, 
contains matter ſo truly Chriſtian, that the reader 
will think it worth our attention; as it demonſtrates, 
that evangelical truth was far from being loſt as 
yet, amidſt the thick miſts of ſuperſtition, that the 
true reſting place of the ſoul in the doctrine of juſ- 
tification by Jeſus Chriſt, the true bumility, and 
real plan of ſanctification, were underſtood, in ſome 
degree at leaſt, by this author. Rebuking the pride 
of the Donatiſts, who boaſted themſelves to be holy 
and innocent, he ſays, Whence comes this ſanc- 
tity of yours, which the Apoſtle St. John dared 
not attribute to himſelf, ſeeing he ſays, if we ſay 
that we have no fin, we deceive ourſelves, and the 
truth is not in us. He who ſpeaks after this man- 
ner, 
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ner, WISELY REFERS HIMSELF TO THE MERCY 


OF GOD; for, a Chriſtian may deſire good, and en- 
deavour to walk in the: way of ſalvation ; but he 
cannot be perfect of himſelf. For though he does 
run, yet there will always remain ſomething to be 
done by God to perfect him; and it is neceſſary 
that God ſhould help a man in his weakneſs; for he 
s perfection, and there never was any but Jeſus 
Chrift the Son of God, who was perfect. All other 
men are imperſect. It belongs to us, to will and to 
run, but God only can give perfection. Jeſus 
Chriſt has not given us perfect holineſs, but has 
only promiſed it CW. 

The Apallinarii, father and ſon, were of Laodi- 
cea, the father a preſbyter, the ſon a reader in the 
church. Both ſkilled in Greek literature, the fa- 
ther taught grammar, the ſon rhetoric. Epipha- 
nius, a ul was united with then in the cloſeſt 


intimacy. Theodotus, biſhop of Laodicea, very pro- 


perly fearing that the connection with a Pagan might 
endanger their ſouls, adviſed them to give up his 
acquaintance.” They deſpiſed the advice, and per- 
ſiſted: George, the ſucceſior of Theodatus, afterward 


attempting in vain: the ſame thing, expelled them, 


at length, from Chriſtian communion. Incenſed at 
this, they ſet up a new ſect, known by the name of 
the Apollinarian hereſy, the principal mark of which 


ls, that it aſcertains preciſely one point of the Arjan 


creed, by denying to our Saviour an human foul, 
and ſuppoſing the inferior diwine nature, which he 
had from the Father, to ſupply its place +. 
Phbeſe men were doubtleſs —— of ſuperior 
capacity. The ſon, particularly, was one of the 
greateſt men of his time, in learning, genius and 
powers of argument. His anſwer to Porphyry is 
looked on as the beſt defence of — | 
e107 ' | agan- 
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Paganiſm. He it was, who, in Julian's time, en- 
deavoured to compenſate to the Chriſtian world 
the loſs of the claſſical authors, from the ſtudy of 
whom they were debarred by tlie perſecution of that 
emperor. He wrote poems and dialogues in imi- 
ration of Sophocles and Plato on ſcriptural ſubjects. 
His tranſlation of the Pſalms into Greek verſe, 
which remains to this day, is highly commended “. 
What was wanting in theſe men? Humility. 

There have been perſons in later times. like them, 
of good moral characters, learned, acute, induſtri- 
ous, far ſu paſſing many real Gints, i in capacity, and 
in uſefultieſs too, ſo far as the externals of religi 

are concerned. Pride and ſelf. confidence lead fach 
men to ſpeculate, where they ought to adore; to 
diſpute where they ought to pray, and to blaſ- 
pheme, where they ought to ſubmit. They treat 
with ſcorn the. charitable admonitions of their paſ- 
tors and godly. friends, becauſe they know lan- 
Susse, and ſciences better than their reprovers. 


trangers to themſelves, and to the whole work of 


the Holy ſpirit on the heart, and reſiſting all his 


godly motions, they cannot come to Chriſt, be- 


cauſe they are unwilling to deſcend from their pro- 
digious altitude into the valley of humiliation. 
Ambition in them muſt be fed; diſappointed in 


the church of Chriſt, they invent corrupt refine- 


ments, and ſeek to become heads of a party. He 
who knows, that God taketh the wiſe in their crak- 
tineſs, and revealeth himſelf to babes, will not ſtum⸗ 
ble at ſuch caſes 3 and thoſe few in all ages, who 
ſtand ſuperior to- the reſt of mankind in, talents, 
and yet love genuine .gadlineſs, are only, ſecured 
and hedged in by. the divine goodneſs, through 
a charitable courſe of diſcipline, often more di 
than is oral for other Chriſtians. 


* Du Pin. 
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Didymus of Alexandria, may be fairly matched 
with Apollinarius, in greatneſs of underſtanding and 
accompliſhments ; though he loſt his fight at the 
age of five years, he became fo vigorous and ſuc- 
ceſsful a ſtudent, that he was renowned for his {kill 
in philoſophy, rhetoric and geometry. He filled 
the chair of the famous ſchool of Alexandria with 
vaſt applauſe. Origeniſm was his favourite ſyſtem, 
though, as far as appears, he continued always found, 
and I hope, humble and holy, in Chriſtian doc- 
trine. His treatiſe on the Holy Spirit, the Latin 
tranſlation of which by Jerome, has only come 
down to us, is perhaps the beſt the Chriſtian world 
ever ſaw on the ſubject. And whatever has been 
ſaid, ſince that time, in defence of the divinity and 
perſonality of the Holy Ghoſt, ſeems, in ſubſtance, 
to be found in that book. | 
Gregory Nyflen, brother of the famous Baſil, 
was the biſhop of Nyfla, a city of Cappadocia. 
Baſil, and two of his brothers, embraced a folitary 
life; but Gregory married and lived in ſociety. 
_ Under Valens, he was faithful, and had the honour 
to be expelled from his church. In the year 378, 
he was reſtored. He died toward the end of the 
century. In a catechetical diſcourſe, he ſhews a 
ſound judgment in laying down different rules of 
argumentation with Pagans, Jews and Heretics. 
To defend the incarnation of God, he ſhews that 
man is fallen, and corrupted, and can be recovered 
'only by his Creator; and hence, that the Word who 
ereated him came himſelf to raiſe him again. He 
ſhews alſo, that to be borh of a virgin, to eat, to 
drink, to die, and to be buried, are not things un- 
becoming the holy nature of God, becauſe r is 2 
no ſin in them; and that the divinity, united to 
man, loſt not its perfections, any more than the 
ſoul loſes its properties by its union with the 3 
nce 
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Once viſiting Jeruſalem, he was hoſpitably re- 
ceived by three religious ladies of note there, Eu- 
ſtathia, Ambroſia, and Baſiliſſa, and contemplated 
with delight the ſcenes of our Lord's abode on 
earth. But he tells us, that he found there little 
of true religion, and returned ſorrowful ro Antioch, 
whence he wrote to the three ladies, and cautioned 
them againſt being impoſed on by thoſe, who de- 
ſired to make a prey of them. Being aſked by a 
friend, whether it was an eſſential part of religion 
to make a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, he anſwered in 
the negative, and that a man had more reaſon to 
expect the Spirit of God in Cappadocia, where true 
piety prevailed, than at Jeruſalem, where, it ſeems, 
religion was run to a very low ebb. Thus much 


for Gregory Nyſſen, whole piety at leaſt deſerves | 


our regard, though as an author, he is in no very 
high eſtimation *. : 


* Du Pin. Cave. 
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i : EPHRAIM THE SYRIAN, | 20 


8 other perſons, who Red in this cen- 
tury, will, on ſeveral aceoutms, deſerve a more 
diſtinct attention. TThall begin with Ephraim the 
Syrian, who was born at Niſibis in Meſopotamia, 
of Chriſtian parents, and was educated with great 
care from his infaney. His turn of mind from 
childhood was devout, ſtudious, and contemplative, 
to an extreme degree, And as few perſons in that 
age, knew how to unite the real Chriſtian life with 
the practice of all the dunes of fociety, it is not to 
be wondered at, that the fölitary taſte prevailed 
much in Ephraim. It is rather à proof of uncom- 
mon good ſenſe or charity, or of both, that at 
length he * could be. induced to quit his ſolitude, 
and live in the great city of Edeſſa, for the ſake of 
enjoying the benefit of Chriſtian aſſemblies, and of 
rendering himſelf uſeful to his fellow- creatures. He 
wrote much on the Scriptures, and various devoti- 
onal Pieces, in the Syriac, his native tongue; which 
in his own lifetime were tranſlated into Greek, and 
were much admired by all the eaſtern churches. 


He never was advanced farther in the eccleſiaſtical 


ſtate, than to the office of deacon, and once, he took 
a very extraordinary methed to avoid being pre- 
ferred to the office of a biſhop. He feigned mad- 
neſs, and eſcaped ; the reader will recolle& ſome- 
thing ſimilar in the conduct of Ambroſe, and may 
take occaſion to lament the unhappy extremes of 
oppoſite kinds, which, in different ages, have disfi- 
gured the church. In Ephraim's days, the paſtoral 
character appeared to good men, awful beyond 

mea- 
* Sozom. B. III. c. 16. 
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ſure, requiring little leſs than angelical virtue. In 
our days, 1s not conveniency and love of gain the 
principal motive, and ' decency of character the 
principal qualification? 

One Harmonius, the ſon of Bardeſanes, a noted 
heretic, induſtriouſly employed himſelf in compoſ- 
ing religious hymns for the uſe of the Syrians, in 
which, he interſperſed his father's heretical notions, 
and the philoſophy of the Greeks. Ephraim, whoſe 
views of the —ͤ— of Chriſtian faith, were 
ſtrictly ſound, and to whom the faith of the Goſpel 
was precious, made himſelf maſter of the meaſures 
and tunes, and, in the uſe of them, compoſed Chriſ- 
tian hymns, which were well received by the Syri- 
ans, and ſung to the fame tunes as thoſe of Har- 
monius. He wrote alſo a diſcourſe on the utility 
of pſalmody, and exploded idle ſongs and dancing. 
Let this be regarded as a proof of his zeal and in- 
duſtry. Not long before his death, he gave an 
inſtance of charity that deſerves to be recorded. 
A ſevere famine raged in Edeſſa, and many indi- 
gent perſons died for want. He waited ſometime 
to ſee *, if any would ſtep forth to relieve them; 


but finding little appearance of this, the compaſſion 
of his heart at length broke through all the un- 


happy monaſtic reſtraints, by which, even in Edeſſa, 
he had precluded himſelf from doing much good 
to the church; and going among the rich and 


wealthy, he vehemently reproved their inhumanity. 


They did, what perſons of the fame character do 
in all ages; they cleared themſelves of avarice, but 
excuſed themſelves, on account of the difficulty of 
finding a proper perſon, whoſe diſcretion and fide. 
lty might be truſted in the diſtribution of their 
alms. Do you think me competent ta this office, 
replied: Ephraim? All owned it without heſitation. 


„Then 
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Then I will undertake it.” Receiving their con- 
tributions, he cauſed three hundred beds to be 
brought into the public cloiſters of the city, and the 
1nfirm to be placed on them, and he furniſhed them 
both with food and medicine. He took care alſo 
of ſtrangers, and of thoſe, whom want had driven out 
of the country, and provided them all with necel- 
ſary accommodations, till the dearth was abated. 
How much is i to be regretted, that miſtaken 
ideas of picty, into which young converts are very 
apt to fall, ſhould have deprived the Chriſtian 
world of ſo much benefit, as might have ariſen from 
the talents and virtues of Ephraim! In this occa- 
fional ſally, we ſee the outlines of A GBXERAI 
INFIRMARY, drawn and brought into practice, by 
2 monk! That men, who mix with the world 
continually, ſhould be covetous and felfiſh, will 
ſurprize no man, who knows human depravity. 
And what advantage did Satan gain, in theſe times, 
when the beſt and moſt excellent men hid them- 
ſelves from the world, and as much as poſſible at- 
rended only to the cultivation of private virtues ? 
A ſtrong proof, this, of the low and reduced ſtate 
of Chriſtian knowledge]! And as I know nothing 
more worth recording of the life of Ephraim, let 
us take a ſhort view of Is. writings, in order to 
diſcover, if we can, the ſpirit of his religion. If 1 
| miſtake not, we may ſee, by a few quotations, which 
will ſerve inſtead of many, in a caſe, where the cha- 
rafter is exceedingly uniform, that his love- was 
much greater than his light, and that few men were 
better furniſhed and prepared for the very beſt uſe 
of evangelical . conſolation, if the theology of his 
time had afforded him eaſy acceſs to it. 
Speaking of love, he ſays, Blefſed is the man 
who poſſeſſes love, and with it departs to God; 
for he, knowing his own, will receive him into his 
| | boſom ; 


we. we wry 
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boſom ; he ſhall be a companion of angels, and 
reign with Chriſt. By love, God the Word, came 
upon earth ; by it, paradiſe has been opened to us, 
and an entrance has been ſhewn to all into heaven, 
Being enemies to God, by love we were reconciled, 
We may juſtly ſay, that God is love, and he that 


- dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God *.“ 


Hear him mourn over himſelf, and judge what 
a ſenſe he had of natural depravity. * From my 
childhood I have been a veflel unprofitable and 
diſhonourable. Warning others, I have fallen my- 
{elf into their evils twofold, Woe is me hence 
can there be any refuge, unleſs the mercies of God 
ſhine' quickly upon me, nor is there one hope of 
4alvation from works. While I ſpeak of purity, I 
am thinking of uncleanneſs. While I am uttering 
rules for the conqueſt of the paſſions, my own are 
inwardly raging night and day. What excuſe can 
I make? Alas! what a ſcrutiny muſt I undergo. I 
have had the form, without the power of godlineſs. 
I fear, leſt fire from heaven ſhould conſume me, 
as it did the two ſons of Aaron. Shall I then de- 
= of ſalvation? By no means: this the adverſary 
eſires, in order to deſtroy me, I do not throw 
away myſelf; for I confide in the mercies of God, 
and your prayers for me.—I pray thee, caſt me 
not away. Thou knoweſt the wounds of my ſoul; 
heal me, O Lord, and I ſhall be healed. What 
ſhame will ſeize me, when thoſe, who now count 
me holy, ſhall ſee me condemned, and when all ſe- 
crets ſhall be laid opea+!” 
However defeQtive his views of evangelical doc. 
trine wete, his ideas of that humility, which enters 
into the eſſence of the experience of them, are juſt 


and deep. Vain, ſays he, is every endowment with. 


out humility.— Pride labours to domineer over all, 
and 
* Ephraims's Works. Oxon. © Id. 16, 
82 
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and lays a ſnare for every one in that way which is 
peculiar to each. The wile, the ſtrong, the beauti- 
ful, the ingenious, are each expoſed to danger from 
that in which they excel. The Lord, knowing our 
danger, hath ſet humility as our guard, ſaying, 
When ye have done all; ſay we are unprofitable ſer- 
vants.” Do thoſe who labour abundantly in the 
miniſtry, glory over thoſe of a more ſtill and quiet 
turn? behold, the Lord commends Mary fitting at 
his feet, as having choſen the good portion, Are 
the ſedate inclined to glory over the active? be- 
hold, the Son of man came to miniſter.—To be 
lifted up is to have a fleſhly mind; and if ye live 
after the fleſh, ye ſhall die. When thou canſt bear 
grievous things, againſt thy will, yet willingly, know 
that thou haſt made proficiency in humility.— 
Through pride the Phariſee was condemned; 
through humility the Publican was exalted; with 
whom may the Lord deign to rank us in his king- 
dom with all the juſt *.“ | 

Obſerve, how divinely he exhorts; us though his 
manner of ſpeaking evinces his ignorance of the 
true diſtinction between moral and natural inability. 
He might have healed all the wounds of our ſouls, 
and compelled us violently to goodneſs; but he 
does not chuſe that method, that our choice may 
have its praiſe. + Do we neglect to call for his help, 
when he loyes and pities us? Hath he redeemed 
and enlightened us? He hath given us 'to ſee and 
taſte of his grace; that we might ſeek him without 
ceaſing. Happy he, who hath taſted of his love, and 
prepared himſelf to be alway filled with:it. Filled 
with this love, he admits. no other. Who would 
not love ſuch a maſter, worſhip him, and confeſs his 
goodneſs? — Ftom his immenſe height and the 
dleſſed boſom of the Father did he not deſcend bo 

us? 


Id. Is. 
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us? The inviſible became vifible—O, wonder, full 
of fear and trembling! A hand of clay, formed of 
the duſt, ſmote the Creator of heaven and earth; and 
we, poor duſt and aſhes, cannot. bear the contra- 
diction of a word—W hat wilt thou ſay to him in 
that day“? | | 

Speaking of the day of judgment, he ſays, an 
innumerable multitude go round about, ſeeking each 
his own bones, and being raiſed, they all cry, © Glory 
to him who hath raiſed us and gathered us together 
by his lovingkindneſs. Bleſſed is he, who ſhall be 
counted worthy to ſee that hour, in which all that 
loved the immortal Bridegroom are taken up into 
the clouds to meet him.— I remembered the day, 
and trembled, and groaning wept, till I had no 
more power to weep.— My days have paſſed on, 
and my iniquities have been multiplied. - Wo is 
me, my beloved. What ſhall I do in the thame 
of that hour, when my friends, wlio now ſee and 
bleſs me in this garb of piety, may behold me full 
of iniquity within. O gracious Lover of ſouls, by 
thy compaſſions I conjure thee, place me not at the 
left hand with the goats; but by thy kindneſs, I 
implore thee, give me a contrite ſpirit, and purify 
me, that I may be a temple of thy grace. Sinner as 
lam, I knock at. thy door without ceaſing; ſlothful 
though I be, yer I walk in thy way.“ Th 
Will the reader hear the devotion of this broken- 
hearted faint ? I beſeech thy goodneſs, heal my 


wounds, and enlighten my underſtanding, that I 


may ſee thy gracious diſpenſations towards me. 
When my heart is infatuated, let the ſalt of thy 
grace ſeaſon it Thou alone knoweſt, howghy ſoul 
thirſts after thee, as a dry land, — As thou haſt ever 
heard me, neglect not now my petition : my mind 
is as à Captive, yet ſeeking thee, the only true Sa- 
wo viour. 
® Ay, | + Ax. . 


2 
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viour. Send thy grace, that I may eat and drink, 
and be fatisfied. Diſtil one drop of thy love, that 
it may burn as liquid fire in my foul, and conſume 
its thorns, even evil laſts &.“ Huh | | 
Were I to quote the very ſtrong deſcription, which 
he gives of his own ſinfulneſs +, perſons unac- 
_ with the power of indwelling-ſin might 
uſpe&, that this man, who was remarkably ſtrict 
and circumſpet in his manners from youth, muſt 
have been a man of groſs wickedneſs, For fimilar 
reafons, St. Paul, on account of the ſtrong deſcription 
of his internal corruptions in the ſeventh chapter to 
the Romans, has been thought to have been ipeak- 
ing only of his life before converſion, though he 
evidently ſpeaks of himſelf at the time of writing, 
It was deep humility of foul, and a large acquaint- 
ance w th the propenſity of the natural. heart itſelf, 
which led both of them to deſcribe themſelves as ſo 
very evil. The difference is, that Ephraim's infe- 
nor knowledge of goſpel · grace prevented his attain- 
ment of that ſtrength * An which the Apoſtle 
abounded. Yet his faith, clouded as the grounds 
of it were, was found. '* 1 know that the multi- 
tude of his mercies exceeds the multitude of my 
tins.—In baptiſm he hath given me vemiſſion of 
fins ; yet I need to be healed of fins conimitted after 
baptiſm ; but he who raiſed the dead is able to heal 
me allo *.” Is not this the very frame of an hum- 
bled foul, bowed down with indwelling- corruption? 
« E defire do riſe, Nut Pannot : the weight of fin preſſes 
me down. I fee, but I walk in much darknefs. I 
move my hand, but I am as a paralyticſ T“ 
In dis laſt will and teſtament, his humility ap- 
s, mixed with ſuperſtition, and dejection of fpi- 
rt. A mind like bis, truly ſenſible of fin, and not 
fully and fteadily diſcerning the. Lord Jefus, its N 
1 6 11 - 
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righteouſneſs, will flee to vain refuges. Thus 

Ephraim has ſome recourſe to prayers and offerings 

made for him after his deceaſe. And the value 

—— Chriſtian light hence appears inexpreſ- 
* a 


book Which he wrote aginſt thoſe, who would ſearch 
out the nature of the Son of God. In the ſecond 


dp +, he fays,- © Unhappy, ' miſerable, and 


impudent is he, who defires to ſearch out his 
Maker. Innumerable myriads of angels glorify 
with reverence, and trembling adore, while men of 
clay; full of fins, diſpute without fear, concerning the 
Divinity. Their body trembles not, their mind is 
not diſconcerted : but ſecure and loquicious, they 
ſpeak of Chriſt the Son of God, who ſuffered for 
me an unworthy ſinner, and of his two fold  gene- 
ord nor do _y feel how blind they are in the 

t ar 

The remarks which might be made on this holy 
man have been anticipated for the moſt part. Un- 
doabtedly, the beſt ſtate of Chriſtianity is that of a 
Saint, ' humbled under a ſenſe of fin all his days, 


vet rejoicing in Chriſt Jeſus, and bringing forth 
fruit with u and patience. This requires an 


evanigelical knowledge, both of the law, and of the 
950 And an experimental 1 with 
thi ſcience i is G very ſimple on 
both its parts, under the effuſion of the Foy 
Spirit. On the declenſion of this, toward the lat - 
ter end of che third century, a lower form of Chriſ- 
tianity, evet in real ſaints, obtained, and our hiſtory 
is ill travett through the twilight. The taſte 
of this lower for 
rifuality, but not the goſpel in its conſolations. 
Of this form was Ephraim, one of the moſt holy 
men 
® TE... + See Dr. Owen's Preface to his XG N. 
4 


His reverence toward the bleſſed God appears in a 


orm was to know the law in its ſpi- 
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men in this period, and I ſcarce have found a faint, 


who had better views, ſince the days of Cyprian, 


unleſs we except Ambroſe of Milan. But by far 
the greater part of real good men, 1n this whole cen- 
tury, and the latter part of the laſt, lived, compara- 
tively, in bondage, looking to - Jeſus, ſincerely, 
though confuſedly. One perſon, however, was 


training up under the ſpecial guidance of God in 


the latter part of this century, whoſe ſuperior: light 
was appointed to illuminate the next, as we ſhall 
ſee by and by. But how does the piety, the humi- 
lity, the conſcientiouſneſs of ſuch men as Ephraim, 
with all their abject ſuperſtition, rebuke the pride and 
careleſneſs and levity of many now evangelized in 
the head, and not in heart, who trifle- with the 
light, and live in fin, becauſe they conceive grace 

I ſhall diſmiſs this Saint, after I have taken a lit- 
tle notice of one of his companions named Abra- 
ham, whoſe life he has written, and whom he ad- 
mires extremely. For fifty years, he lived an Aſcetic, 
in the ſtricteſt obſervation of monaſtic rules, and 
confined himſelf principally to his cell; though the 
intelligent reader will think he acted moſt like a 
Chriſtian in thoſe intervals, when he left it; in one 
of them particularly, to which alone 1 ſhall confine 
my attention. There was a great deſert in the 
neigbourhood of the city, (Edeſſa I ſuppoſe, ) in 
which, the inhabitants were all idolaters to a man *; 
and though many preſbyters and deacons had been 
fent to them by the biſhop of the city, yet they had 
all returned without effect, unable to bear the 
perſecution of the Pagans. One day, the biſhop 
obſerved among his clergy, that he knew of no 


| Perſon ſo devoted to God as Abraham, and there- 


fore he would ordain him as an evangeliſt of * 


Tut. 
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Pagans. At firſt he intreated him, butin vain; Abra 
ham begged to be permitted to bemoan his own evils. 
The: biſhop, however, inſiſting on the obedience, 
which he owed to authority, and how much better it 
was to be employed in the ſalvation of many, than 
of one ſoul only, Abraham at length ſubmitted. 
He began his work with fervent prayer for the di- 
vine bleſſing, and having erected a church, he ſup- 
plicated in it, for the converſion of the people. His 
next ſtep appears not ſo proper; he threw down the 
idols and altars of the Pagans; the conſequence of 
which was, that, with much ill uſage, he was ex- 
pelled from the country. He returned, however, 
to the village, and reſumed his work of prayer in 
the church, to the aſtoniſhment of the Pagans; who 
coming from time to time to him, he began to 
exhort them to turn from idols to the living God, 
on which he was worſe treated than before. For 
three years, he bore their inſults, and a conſtant ſeries 
of perſecution. His patience, however, and meek- 
* were admirable, and at length the people began 
to be ſoftened, and comparing his preaching with his 
ractice, they concluded that God muſt be with 
im, and offered themſelves voluntarily to receive 
his doctrine. The Saint, rejoicing at the event, de- 
fired them to give glory to God, who had enlight- 
ened the eyes of their hearts to know him. In fine, 
he gathered them into a church, daily opening to 
them the Scriptures. At length, when he ſaw them 
confirmed in the faith of the goſpel, and bringing 
forth the fruits of it with ſteadineſs, he abruptly re- 
tired from them to his former ſolitude. The work, 
however, remained firm and ſtrong, and the biſhop 
viſited and exhorted them, from the word of God, 
and ordained paſtors from among themſelves. 
How much better would Abraham have been thus 
employed during the fifty years of his ſolitude? but ſuch 


Were 
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were the times. While the world proceeded in itsuſual 
wickedneſs, thoſe who were beſt calculated to reform 
it, had a ſtrong tendency to live a recluſe life ; and 
falſe fear and bondage kept many from the paſtoral 
othce, who might have been its brighteſt ornaments. 
The miſchief of this was inexpreflible; the ex- 
denſion of the goſpel was checked; and every cir- 
cumfiance ſhewed, that the ſpirit of God was no 
longer poured out, in his fulneſs, among men. 


CHA P. 
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CH AP. - XXII. 
HILARY OF POICTIERS. 


AN account of the life of Hilary 1s delivered by 
A. one Fortunatus, who wrote about two hundred 
years after him. This biographer, according to the 
taſte of the age, which was ſtill more credulous and 
ſuperſtitious than that of Hilary, is extremely bar- 
ren in matters, which really deſerve attention, and 
is full of prodigies and fictions. The beſt account 
of him therefore is to be drawn from his contem- 
poraries, and the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, and above 
all from his own writings. Of his life and actions 
little is known, that deſerves to be recorded: yet 
ſo great a man merited a diſtin& attention. 

Fe was born at Poictiers in France, and being 
of a very noble family, and diſtinguiſhed by a libe- 
ral education, he was enabled to throw a luftre on 
Chriſtianity, after he received it. In his book on 
the Trinity he gives us ſome account of his con- 
verſion L. He ſeriouſly conſidered the folly and 
vanity of idolatry, and was led to conclude, that its 
proſeſſors could not poſſibly be competent to lead 
men to happineſs. He contemplated the viſible 
frame of things, and inferred an. Omnipotent Eter- 


nal Being, as their Maker and Preſerver. He ob- 


ſerves, that happineſs confiſts not in any external 
things, nor in the bare knowledge of the firſt prin- 
ciples of good and evil, but in the knowledge of 
the true God. By reading the books of Moles and 
the prophets, he found his mind enlightened and 
his judgment confirmed in theſe ideas. The ſhort, 
but comprehenſive account of God, in the bock of 
Exodus, I am that I am, affected“ him with admi- 


. | nation. 
-# See Caves Life of Hilary, Du Pin. 
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ration. When he was carried forward to the New 
Teſtament, there he learnt, that there is an eter- 
nal word, the Son of God made man, who came 
into the world, to communicate to it the fulneſs of 
grace. His hope of happineſs was now enlarged: 
« ſince the Son of God was made man, men may be- 


come the Sons of God. A man, who with gladneſs 
receives this doctrine, renews his ſpirit by faith, and 


conceives a hope full of immortality. Having once 
learned to believe, he rejects the captious difficulties, 


and no longer judges after the max1ms of the world. 


He now neither fears death, nor is weary of life, and 
preſſes forward to a ſtate of a bleſſed immortality.” 
In ſuch a manner; does Hilary give us the hiſtory 
of his own mind in religion. And when he enters 
on the ſubject of the Trinity, he gives an excellent 


admonition; humility at leaſt will think ſo, though 


pride will object to it. It 1s, that the reader would 
think of Godaccording tothe light of faith, and agree- 
ably to the . God himſelf, diveſting his 
mind of the meanneſs of human opinions. © For the 
chief qualification required in a reader is, that he be 
willing to take the ſenſe of an Author from what he 


reads, and not give him one of his own. He ought not 


to endeavour to find, in the paſſages which he reads, 
that, which he preſumed ought to be there. In 
ſuch paſſages, as deſcribe the character of the Su- 
preme Being particularly, he ought at leaſt to be 
perſuaded, that God knew himſelf *. And in an- 
other part of the ſame treatiſe, he makes this ob- 
ſervation. The blaſphemies of the heretics oblige 
us to do thoſe things which are forbidden us, to 
ſearch into mylteries incomprehenſible, to ſpeak 
1 aq | things 
»I apprehend, if this method had been followed in all ages, 
there would never have been ſound any one to oppoſe the — 
trine of the Trinity. Agreeably to this, it appears that — 
by the ſtudy of the Scriptures alone, had obtained and ſteadily 


profeſſed the Nicene faith, before he had ever ſeen the Creed of 
that name, or knew any thing of the Arian Controverſy. 
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things ineffable, and to explain that which we are 
not permitted to examine. And inſtead of per- 
forming with a ſincere faith that which is command- 
ed us, (which were otherwiſe ſufficient) namely, to 
worſhip the Father and the Son, and to be filled 
with the Spirit, we are obliged to employ our weak 
reaſonings in explaining things incomprehenſible.” 
Every ſincere believer, in every age, has had 
occaſion to make the ſame remark, when called 
to contend earneſtly for the faith once delivered to 
the ſaints. | * 150 
His views of the Three Perſons in the Trinity are 
remarkably perſpicuous and fcriptural. In ſpeaking 
of the Holy Spirit, he ſays, that he enlightens our 
underſtandings and warms our hearts *, that he is 
the- author of all grace, and will be with us to the 
end of the world; that he is our comforter here 
while we live in expectation of a future life, the 
earneſt of our hopes, the light of our minds, and 
the warmth of our fouls. He dire&s us to pray 
for this Holy Spirit, to enable us to do good, and 
to perſevere 1n faith and obedience. 
here will be no occaſion to take any farther 
notice of his writings, unleſs it be to mention his 
addreſſes to the emperor on the ſame ſubject. Two 
he wrote with decency and moderation; in the third, 
he appears, evidently, to ſmart under the wounds of 
perſecution, and treats the prince with an unchriſ- 
tian aſperity, for which no other apology can be 
made, -than the ſame which muſt be made tor Atha- 
naſius, namely, that oppreſſion maketh a wife 
man mad.” In general, there is a proportion pre- 
ſerved in the church between doctrinal light and 


holy 


. Thus owning his influence on the two leading powers of 
the human mind, the underſtanding, aud the 8 on one 


alone, but on both, agreeably to the views of the beſt and wiſeſt 
in all ages. | 


286 
holy practice. Sanctification is carried on by the 
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knowledge of the truth. And the ſuperior degree 
of that knowledge, in the firſt and ſecond century, 
will account for the ſuperior degree of Chriſtian 


meekneſs and charity, in thoſe, who ſuffered for the 


Goſpel, compared with the practice of the faints of 
the fourth century. 61 
HFilary, after his converſion, was ſingularly ex · 
emplary in his attachment to the Goſpel, avoiding 
any appearance of countenancing the faſhionable 
hereſies, and employing himſelf in recommending 
his religion to others. He was married, and had 
by his wife a daughter called Abra, whoſe educa- 
tion he ſuperintended with great exactneſs. The 
2 progreſs of ſuperſtition may be remarked 
m his caſe. He certainly cohabited with his wife 


after he was appointed biſhop of Poictiers, and yet 


he ſtrongly recommended his daughter to devote 
herſelf wholly to the ſervice of Chriſt by a ſtate of 
virginity. To relate his active employment in the 


Arian controverſy, would be again to introduce a 
ſubject, with which the reader has been already ſa · 


tiated. Suffice it to ſay, that he ſpent ſome time 
in baniſhment, in Phrygia, for the ſake of a good con · 
ſcience, that he was at length reſtored to his See, and 


that by his lenity on the one hand, which provoked 


the Luciferians, and by his conſtancy on the other, 
which offended the Arian emperor, he was yet en- 
abled to be of ſignal ſervice to the church, and was 
to the Weſt, what Athanaſius was to the Eaſt, the 
pillar of orthodoxy. The Latin church indeed was 


never ſo much infeſted with Arianiſm as the Greek; 


A. p. 
368. 


Poitiers is dedicated, and in the midſt of the city, 
9 | | TP | 


and France, in particular, was through him preſerv- 


ed from the reigning hereſy. He died at Poictiers 


about the year 368. To him the great church at 


18 
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is a column erected to him with an inſcription, at 


once —_— of the admiration of his virtues, and 
of the ſuperſtition of thoſe who wrote it *. 


* Divo Hilario, Urbis propugnatori, fideliflimo, aſſiduiſſimo 
certiſſimo, Pictavorum Epiſcope. ö 


2 the defender of the city, moſt faithful, * 
and certain, the biſhop of Pin, 
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ASIL; ſirnamed the Great, on account of his 
learning and piety, was deſcended from Chriſ- 
tian anceſtors, who ſuffered much during the Dio- 
clefian perſecution. His grandmother Macrina, 
herſelf a Confeſſor for the faith of Chriſt, and a diſ.- 
ciple of Gregory Thaumaturgus, was eminently 
uſeful to him, in ſuperintending his education, and 
fixing his principles. After a ſtrit domeſtic edu- 
cation in Cappadocia, his native country, he tra- 
velled for improvement in knowledge, according to 
the cuſtom of thoſe, whoſe circumſtances enabled 
them to bear the expence, and came to Athens. 
Here he met with Gregory Nazianzen, with whom 
he had a very cordial intimacy. At length, leaving 
him there, he came to Conſtantinople, and put 
himſelf under the care of the famous Libanius. It 


is certain, that he was poſſeſſed of all the ſecularlearn- 
ing of the age, and if he had choſen to give himſelf 


wholly to the world, he might have ſhone as much, 
as ſuperior parts, ſtrong underſtanding, and indefa- 
tigable induſtry, united, can effect. But his mind 
was under a ſpiritual influence; he found an emp- 
tineſs in the moſt refined enjoyments of litera- 
ture; even Athens itſelf, he called a vain felicity. 
He was led to ſeek for food for his ſoul, and in 
conjunction with Gregory, he ſtudied the 8 of 

I- 


»The epiſtles of Baſil ſtill extant, with the writings of his 
friend Gregory Nazianzen, and the two hiſtorians, Socrates and 
Sagomen, afford materials ſufficiently ample for his life. Cave 
has given us a connected view of his actions, and Dy Pin has 
reviewed his letters, 
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Origen ; and ſome monuments of their yeneration 
for that learned father are ſtill extant *. 

It. will ſcarce be needful to add, that, by this 
means, he contracted a taſte for expoſition, neither 
the moſt evangelical nor the moſt. perſpicuous. In 
his travels into Egypt, he converſed with monks 
and hermits, and prepared himſelf for that exceſſive 
attachment to the ſpirit of Aſcetics, which after- 
wards made him the great ſupporter and encou- 
rager of thoſe ſuperſtitions. | 

is my duty, however, to look for the ſpouſe of 
Chriſt; wherever I can find her, although ſhe 
may be diſguiſed by an unſuitable and foreign garb. 
Julian the apoſtate had known him, when they 
ſtudied together at Athens, and being now advanced 
to the empire, he invited Baſil to his court. But 
the fear of God, and the love of heavenly things, 
which undoubtedly predominated in the lat ter, ſuf- 
fered him not to give way to the temptation for a 
moment, He wrote with Chriſtian ſincerity to the 
emperor, and. provoked him by his faithful re- 
bukes; chooſing rather to live in Cæſarea a deſpiſed 
Chriſtian, than to ſhare in the honours and riches 
of the court, to which his uncommon endowments 
and abilities would have advanced him. 

After ſome time, he lived in retirement at Neo- 
cæſarea in Pontus, and by his example, concurring 
with the ſpirit of the times, he not only drew over 
his friend Gregory, but alſo great numbers, to em- 
brace a retired life, and to employ themſelves in 
prayer, ſinging ot plalms, and devotional exerciſes. 
And here, theſe two friends formed the rules of mo- 
naſtic diſcipline, which were the baſis of all thoſe 
ſuperſtitious inſtitutions, which afterwards . 

* Viz. The Philoealia of Origen, conſiſting of Scriptural 


Queſtions, and Origen's Comments, which theſe two friends 
compiled. ; 


Vo, II. * 
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the church. The want of a more evangelical view 
of doctrine, and of courſe, of that lively faith which 
would animate and enable the Chriſtian to live 
above the world, though in the midſt of it, was, 
doubtleſs, the principal cauſe of the overflowing of 
this ſpirit among real good men in theſe times, 
To flee from ſociety ſeemed to them the only poſ- 
ſible way to eſcape the pollutions of 'the world, 
which they ſincerely abhorred. Selt-righteouſneſs 
and ignorance fomented the evil, which, at length, 
became a vapid ſyſtem of formality, and degenerated 
gradually into a fink of ſecret wickedneſs. But he, 
who ſhould, in theſe times, ſuſpect the generality of 
monks of hypocriſy and profligacy, would injure 
them much. On the contrary, the flower of the 
flock of Chriſt, in theſe days, 1s to be looked for 
among them. 

If Baſil was employed in founding monaſteries 
in the neighbouring parts, he alſo cauſed hoſpitals 
to be erected for the poor, and as he had been or- 

Auel prieſt before he left Cæſarea, he was uſeſul 

in preaching up and down the country. 

Returning, after a time, to Cæſarea, he diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by inducing the rich to ſupply the 
neceſſities of the poor during a grievous . 
and all the world gave him credit both for his cha- 
rity in relieving the diſtreſſed, and for his integrity 
in reſiſting the importunities of Valens the Arian 
emperor. 5 10G 14h, 

The See of Cæſarea being vacant, the authority 
of the aged Gregory, biſhop of Nazianzum, the fa- 
ther of his friend, was ſincerely exerted for his pro- 
motion; and to this See he was at length advanced, 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the Arians. He 
was ſoon called to withſtand the repeated attacks of 
Valens, and though he was in the utmoſt danger of 

. © : | — | being 
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being baniſhed from his See, he remained immove- 
able in the profeſſion of the faith. | 

Let us attend a little to the paſtoral character of 
Baſil. He found, that the church of Cæſarea, before 
his time, had been ſcandalouſly neglected in its diſci- 
pline. Church- officers, who were a diſgrace to re- 
ligion, miniſtered; and the country-biſhops & or- 
dained men without the knowledge of the biſhop, 
and without any juſt examination; and many preſ- 
ſed into the miniſtry for ſecular reaſons: it was re- 
ported, that ſome were even guilty of ſelling the 
prieſthood for money, the crime uſually known by 
the name of Simony. Bafil reminded his clergy of 
the ſtrictneſs of the primitive diſcipline, and ot the 
care formerly exerciſed by the preſbyters and dea- 
cons in examining the lives and manners of the 
perſons to be ordained; and he made earneſt at- 
tempts to revive the laudable cuſtoms, inveighing 
againſt Simony as molt deteitable, | 

It would be tedious to deſcribe the diverſe con- 
teſts in which Baſil was engaged. Calumny, ma- 
lice, and the domineering power of Arianiim af- 
ficted him with various trials, in which his pati- 


ence was unwearied, and as his body became en- 


feebled by increaſing diſtempers, his mind ſeems to 
have collected more vigour. Finding himſelf ra- 
pidly declining, after he had governed the church 
of Cæſarea eight years and ſome months, he or- 
dained ſome of his followers, and then was obliged 
to take to his bed, The people flocked about his 
houſe, ſenſible of the value of ſuch a paſtor, He 
diſcourſed piouſly to thoſe, who were about him for 
a time, and ſealed his laſt breath with the ejacula- 
tion; “Into thine hands I commend my ſpirit.” 

It is much to be lamented, that a man fo ſin- 
cerely pious, fo profoundly learned, and of fo ele · 

| gant 
Chorepiſcopi. A ſort of ynder-Biſhops in great dioceſes. 
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2 and accompliſhed a genius, houid have fuf- 
ered ſo much, both in mind and body from the 
monaſtic fpirit. But his exoeſſive auſterities broke 
his conſtitution, and left him for years in a very 
imperfect ſtate of health. He died in the year 379. 
His doctrine appears, from his works, to be too 
much clouded with ſelf- righteous and ſuperſti- 
tious mixtures, to contribute materially to the 
inſtruction and the conſolation of ſincere ſouls, 
though it is evident, that he reverenced the influ. 
ences of che Holy Spirit, and placed his hope of 
falvation in Chriſt Jeſus. Hear how Bafil ſpeaks 
of faith. © Faith draws the foul to a firm acqui- 
elcence in the word, above all natural methods: 
Faith, which is the effect, not of geometrical con- 
cluſions, but the reſult of the energy of the Spi - 
rit.” So clearly ſpiritual was his religion, with all 
its imperfections a To this teſtimony of Bafil con- 
cerning divine faith, as diſtinct from that which is 
merely natural, it may. be proper to add that of 
Nemes de homine, c. 2. another Greek father, 
whoſe time ſeems not far remote from Baſil's. 
The doctrine of the divine oracles hath its cre- 
dibility from itſelf, becauſe of its divine inſpira- 
tion.” On one ſuhject, namely, the love of heavenly 
things in oppolition to earthly, he excelled, both 
in precept and example. In this, the power of 
grace appeared in the man through life, and even 
the whole ſyſtem of his errours in divinity. was con- 
nected with it. The very ptinciple of the Aſcetic 
life was to him, a ſupreme deſire to live above the 
world. Thoſe who underſtand the foundation of 
the Goſpel better than Baſil did, may find it not 
amiſs to attend to ſuch pathetic exhortations as 
lo # | | « One 
® Baſil on Pſalm cxy. 
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4 One ſays *, I will give to morrow, to excuſe 
himſelf from giving to day. Alas! do you know 
whether you ſhall be alive to morrow in this place? 
Another ſays, I am poor, I have need enough my- 
ſelf of all my means. Les, you are poor, you are 
deftitute, but it is of love, of benignity, of fauh, and 
of mercy- A third ſays, whom do I wrong? I 
keep only my own. I afk you, from whom did 
yau receive thoſe riches, and whence did you bring, 
them-? Did you not come naked from your mo- 
ther's womb, and ſhall you not return naked to the 
duſt? Whence did this wealth come? from chance? 
what is this but Atheiſm ? if you confeſs, that you 
received it from God, why did it fall to your lot 
rather than to another's? God is not uarighteous 
in the unequal diviſion of property among men. 
Why are you rich, and why is this man poor? it is, 
that you may receive the reward of diſpenſing your 
goods faithfully, and that the poor may receive the 
recompenſe of his patience, When, therefore, you 
appropriate to yourſelf that wealth which belongs to 
to many, and of which you are the ſteward, you are 
2 robber. We know not what neceſſities may 
bappen“ Can you make this apology, while you 
ſpend yaw, wealth on a thouſand ſuperfluities? But 
| want 1 8 my children.— But, is it from you, that 
your fon received life? i it not from God ? ought 
be, then, to hinder you from abeying God's com- 
mandments ? The riches that you wil leave him, 
may be the occafion of his ruin, Who knows, 
whether he will make a good or bad ule of them? 
He refutes. the pretences of thoſe, who think to 
exempt themſelves from doing good in their life- 
time, by leaving their goods, by will, to the poor. 
* Wretched men, to practice no good works but 
with 


© Baſil's Homilies. Du Pin. 
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with ink and paper ! it ſeems, you wiſh you could 
have enjoyed your riches for ever, and then you 
would never have obeyed the precepts of the Goſ- 
pel: it is to death, it ſeems, and not to you, that 
the poor are indebted. God will not be thus 
mocked ; that which is dead is not to be offered to 
the ſanctuary: offer up a living ſacrifice. Alt is cer- 
tain, that thoſe, who rely on Divine Providence, are 
like the ſprings which are not dried up by drawing 
from them, but ſend forth their waters with greater 
force. If you are poor, lend your money upon in- 
tereſt to God, who is rich.“ | | 
Different vices predominate in different periods. 
If I can gain a more enlarged way of thinking, 
by reviewing various ages, and ceaſe to admire that, 
in which I hve, excluſively, this will be one advan- 
tage of my hiſtorical travel to myſelf. Certain it is, 
that the preſent age is remarkable for a ſelfiſh and 
narrow mode of conception, and a contempt of 
antiquity. How many, whoſe reading has ſcarce 
reached farther than a monthly review or magazine, 
are apt to felicitate themſelves on their exemption 
from ſuperſtition, and to deride all monks as per- 
fect fools ?. If we conceive a man in Baſil's days, 
poſſeſſed of the ſame contracted ſpirit, and capable 
of foteſeeing the exceſſively mercantile taſte of the 
prefent race of men ; would not he be diſpoſed to 
cenſure their covetoufneſs ; and would not the vice 
appear as ridiculous to ſuch an one, as ſuperſtition 
does to the moderns? Is it not as abſurd and fool- 
1th in its nature? The wiſdom of man lies not in 
fatirizing the vices of others, but in correcting his 
own. 
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Q HAP. aA. 
GREGORY NA IA NZ EN. 


E was born at Arianzum, an obſcure village 

belonging to Nazianzum in Cappadocia, and 
came into the world about the time of the Nicene 
council*. His father, of the ſame name, a perſon 
of rank, had been brought up among a particular 
ſect, moſt reſembling the Samaritans, who profeſſed 
a mixture of Judaiſm and Paganiſm. To this 
opinion, as it had been the religion of his family, 
he was in early life extremely devoted. But marry- 
ing a lady of rank, and of ſincere Chriſtian piety, 
he was gradually induced to attend to the doctrines 
of the Goſpel. Her prayers and perſuaſions were 
equally ardent. Gregory dreaming one night, that 
he ſang that paſſage, © I was glad when they ſaid 
unto me, let us go into the houſe of the Lord,” 
and feeling an uncommon pleaſure on the occafion, 
informed his wife of the circumſtance, who ex- 
horted him to comply with the call of God to his 
ſoul. And ſoon after, Leontius, biſhop of Cæſarea, 


coming to Nazianzum, in his way to the council of 


Nice, Gregory was encouraged and aſſiſted by him, 
and then received from the biſhop of Nazianzum 
catecherical inſtruction, and the ordinance of baptiſm. 
Nazianzum itſelf had but newly received Chriſ- 
tianity. The biſhop, who baptized Gregory, was 
the firſt of its paſtors, and died ſoon after. A long 
vacancy took place, and the town was overrun with 

| igno- 


* Though I have conſulted Soc rates and Sozomen, yet the 
account of Cave is fo full and circumſtantial, and fo well ſup- 
ported * authorities, that I ſhall have little occaſion to 
do any thing more than to abridge the life of Gregory written 
by the latter, except to avail myſelf of the induſtry of Du Pin, 


when I make a few remarks on the works of this father. 
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Ignorance and vice. Gregory at length was ap- 
pointed to the See, which he filled for forty-five 
years with great ſucceſs: among the people. His 
ſon, the famous Gregory, making uncommon ad- 
vances in learning, in ſeveral ſeminaries, went to 
Athens to complete his education. During the 
voyage, a remarkable providence was made ſubſer- 
vient to his converfion. A ſtorm ſuddenly aroſe, 
and the veſſel was, for ſeveral days, in imminent dan- 
er. Gregory lamented his want of baptiſm and of 
* Chriſtianity, and with. vehement prayers de- 
voted himſelf to God to be his for ever, if he would 
be pleaſed to ſpare his life at that time. When he 
had finiſhed his prayer, the tempeſt. ceaſed, and the 
{hip was ſecurely conducted to her port. 
His acquaintance wich Baſil at Athens has been 
mentioned. Here alſo, he converſed with Julian 
the apoſtate, and with that intuitive penetration 
into character, which ſeems a peculiar gift of ſome 
minds, he foretald what a curſe: he would, one day, 
prove. See, ſaid he, what a peſt the Roman em- 
pire nouriſhes in its bowels? Vet Julian, at chat 
time, had done nothing to juſtify ſuch ſuſpicions. 
He attended Chriſtian forms; nor. was he naturally 
vage or inhuman. The penetrating eye of Gre- 
gory diſcerned, however, the embryo of the apoſtate, 
and of the ſcorner, in his bold and fearleſs ſpirit of 
diſputation, and in his preſumptuous curiofity ; — 
tempers in youth, which if ſtrong and predominant, 
and accompanied with —. of parts, without 
lpecial grace, feldom fail to produce remarkable 
its of impiety in maturer age, and are rather 
cheriſhed than damped by ſobriety of manners 
and intenſeneſs of application. Pride converts every 
ſpecious virtue into nouriſhment for herſelf, and 
Satan knows no agents in the world ſo proper for 
the promotion of his kingdom of darkneſs. 


Alfter his baptiſm, he felt himſelf ſtrongly inclined 
| 8 | to 
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to the Aſcetic life, but was, though reluctant, made 
a preſbyter by his father. The old man, better 
verſed in prayer than diſputation, was once impoſed 
on by Arian ſubtilties to communicate with that 
ſect, while he took them to be what they were not, 
but was recovered from the ſnare by the arguments 
of his more learned ſon. The latter, after giving way 
for a time to the monaſtic ſpirit of ſolitude, was pre- 
vailed on at length to return to Nazianzum, and to 
employ himſelf in a manner more worthy of a Chriſ- 
tian, by aſſi ſting his aged father in his paſtoral cares. 
His friend Baſil offering him the biſhopric of Sa- 
ſima in his dioceſe of Cæſarea, and the place being 
very mean and obſcure, the pride of Gregory was 
hurt, and for ſome time a coolneſs ſubſiſted between 
the two friends, both of whom appear not to have 
poſſeſſed, in any great degree, the humble ſimplicity 
of better times. And, their fondneſs for Platoniſm, 
and their accurate acquaintance with ſecular learn- 
ing, had doubtleſs no tendency to ſupply the defects 
of their Chriſtian views of doctrine. | 
_ Gregory rejecting the offer of Saſima, continued 
dd aſſiſt his father, and had tben an opportunity of 
enforcing a Chriſtian duty, conſtantly allowed to be 
ſuch in the primitive times, namely, ſubmiſſion to 
the higher powers, as well as to give the moſt excel- 
lent — to the governor of Nazianzum —to uſe 
his power with moderation. Some civil tumults 
and broils at that place furniſhed him with this 
occaſion. | | 
His father, dying near an hundred years old, 
and his mother ſoon after, both of them perſons 
of uncommon piety, Gregory was induced to go 
to Conſtantinople. Here, under the emperor Valens, 
Arianiſm was at its height, and Gregory preached 
to a few Chriſtians in a fort. of Conventicle; but 
growing popular and fucceſsful, he was at laſt ap- 
ot pointed 
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pointed biſhop; and at length, under Theodofius, 
he was confirmed in the charge. It proved, how- 
ever, extremely uneaſy to him, notwithſtanding the 
kindneſs of the emperor. His liberality and in- 
tegrity were indeed admirable; and his private life 
and manners were moſt exemplary. But the weak- 
neſs of his body, the irritability of his temper, and 
his extreme deficiency in talents for government, ren- 
dered him, notwithſtanding the juſt renown of his 
incomparable oratory, unfit for. ſo publick a ſtation. 
The goſpel was, however, adorned by his virtues, 
and, particularly, by the meekneſs with which he 
forgave a perſon who had been fuborned to murder 
him, and who, having been baffled in his purpoſe 
by Providence, came to him in agony of conſcience, 
and conteſſed his intentions. 

While he was at Conſtantinople, the famous coun- 
cil was held there for the ſettlement of the peace of 
the church, during the courſe of which, Gregory, 
a man of tried honeſty, but void of political refine- 
ment, found himſelf ſo much oppoſed by thoſe who 
envied him, and his beſt defigns ſo much miſcon- 
ſtrued, that he entreated Theodoſius to accept his 
reſignation. His farewel ſermon, in which he re- 
minded his audience what God had done by him 
from his firſt preaching among them, when he was 
attacked with ſtones by the Arians, being a maſter- 
piece of eloquence, moved the paſſions of the audi- 
ence exceedingly.— It has too much eloquence in 
it, and too little of the goſpel of Chriſt. 

A ſecond ſynod being held at Conſtantinople, 
Gregory, diſguſted with che treatment he had met 
with in the firſt, and being alſo afflicted with a very 
infirm ſtate of health, refuſed to come, and expreſſed 
himſelf with unbecoming acrimony againſt councils 
in general. However, he exerted himſelf ſincerely 
to promote unity in the church, and was unbounded 
Point a in 
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in his liberality to the poor. In his time, he was 
looked on as an admirable theologian. And indeed, 
in juſtneſs of taſte, eloquence and ſecular learn- 
ing, he was inferior to few; and theſe ſhining quali- 
ties, in an age more contentious than ſimple with 
reſpect to religion, procured him an admiration for 
Chriſtian knowledge above his deſerts. He died in 
the year 389, in his own country. | 
His principal writings are his ſermons. The firſt 
of them deſcribes the difficulties and importance of 
the paſtoral office, blames the forwardneſs of many 
to undertake it, and deſcribes himſelf confounded 
under a fenſe of his inſufficiency. In two other 
diſcourſes, he inveighs againſt Julian in a manner 
that diſcovers more of the orator than of the Chriſ- 
tian, In another diſcourſe, he endeavours to re- 
concile the minds of the people of Nazianzum to 
the payment of taxes. He obſerves, that Jeſus 
Chriſt. came into the world at a time when a tax 
was levied, to ſhew that God is preſent at ſuch 
ſcenes, that he was made man, and did himſelf pay 
taxes, to comfort thoſe who were in bondage, and to 
teach them to bear it patiently; that by thus abaſ- 
ing himſelf, he taught kings to treat their ſubjects 
with moderation; that tribute was a conſequence of 
the firſt fin, becauſe war, the cauſe of tribute, was 
_ conſequence of fin, and a juſt puniſhment of 
His warm and pathetic addreſſes to deceaſed faints, 
were evidently little elſe than mere ſtrokes of ora- 
tory. ' They were accompanied with the expreſſion 
of a doubt, whether they underſtood what he faid. 
They ſeem, however, to have ſtrengthened the grow- 
ing ſuperſtition, and encouraged that worſhip of 
ſaints, which he certainly did not intend, in the man- 
ner, in which it was afterwards practiſed. Unguard- 
ed paſſages of this ſort occur in other ig” -4 
| thele 
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theſe times, beſides this father, none of whom really 
deſigned to inculcate idolatry. un 1 
In another diſcourſe, he prateſts againſt the too 
common practice of delaying baptiſm, which, from 
the example of Conſtantine, had grown very faſhi- 
onable, for reaſons equally corrupt and ſuperſt tious. 
Men lived in ſin as long as they thought they could 
ſafely, and deferred baptiſm till their near approach 
to death, under a groundleſs hope of waſhing away all 
their guilt at once. He preſſes the baptiſm of In · 
tants, and refutes the vain. pretences of thoſe who 
followed the faſhionable notions. = 
-- His poems demanſtrate a rich vein of genius and 
a ſenſibility of mind. Nor is there wanting a true 
ſpirit of piety. In the fifty- eighth are ſome excel- 
lent reflections on the falſnood of mere human vir - 
tue, the neceſſity of divine grace through Jeſus 
Chriſt, and of an humble confidence in it, and the 
danger of periſhing through pride and vain glory. 
This bumility was evidently at the bottom of 
Gregory's religion; but I much doubt whether bis 
leſs learned parents did not underſtand it, practically, 
much better than he. Mankind are naturally more 
favourable to gitts than to graces, and even good 
men are but too ready to ſuppoſe there is much of 
the latter, wherever there appears an abundance of 
the former. ' 41-30. 95 mt 
Epiphanius, bifhop of Cyprus, was not inferior to 
many in this century for unfeigned purity of faith and 
manners. But the particulars. of his life are for the 
moſt part unintereſting. Ir is proper, however, to 
mention his zeal in tearing a painted curtain which 
he faw in a place of publick worſhip, This ſeems 
at once a proof of his deteſtation of images and pic · 
tures in religion, and alſo of the weak beginnings of 
that ſuperſtition in the fourth century. In this 
place let us not omit to obſerve his very * 
o * | ſpirit 
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ſpirit of beneficence. Numbers from all parts ſent 
him large ſums to diſtribute to the needy, in con- 
fidence of his charity and integrity. His ſteward 
one day informed him, that his ſtock was nearly ex- 
hauſted, and blamed his profule liberality; but he 
continued till as liberal as before, till all was gone; 
when he received ſuddenly from a ſtranger a large 
bag of gold. Another ſtory deſerves to be record- 
ed as a monument of divine Providence, the rather, 
as it ſeems extremely well authenticated*. Two 
beggars agreeing to impoſe on him, one fei 
himſelf dead, the other begged of Epiphanius to 
ſupply the expences of his compamion's funeral. 
Epiphanius granted the requeſt; the beggar on the 
departure of the biſhop deſired his companion to 
riſe; but the man was really dead. To ſport with 
the ſervants of God, and to abuſe their kindneſs, is 
to provoke God himſelf, as the biſhop told the ſur- 
viver, 


* Sozom. B. VII. c. 25. 
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CENTURY V. 
5 
CHAP. I. 
JOHN CHRYSOSTOM. 


OME brief account of this renowned father 

I will properly introduce the fifth century to the 
acquaintance of the reader, becauſe the tranſactions 
with which his ſtory is connected, extend a few years 
from the laſt century into this, and are very deſcrip- 


tive of the religious ate of the Eaſt at that time. 


He was, at the commencement of the century, 


| biſhop of Conſtantinople, where the emperor Arca- 


A.D. 


354. 


dius reſided, while his brother Honorius reigned in 
the Weſt: theſe two were the ſons and ſucceſſors 
of the great Theodoſius. But we muſt look back 
to the riſe of John Chryſoſtom. He was born at 
Antioch“ about the year 354. His parents were 
perſons of ſome rank, and by the care of his mo- 
ther (for he loſt his father ſoon after his birth) his 
education was attended to in a very particular man- 
ner. By her means, he had the advantage of be- 
ing early prejudiced in favour of Chriſtianity. Vet, 
being naturally ſtudious of eloquence, he devoted 
himſelf to the care of that great maſter, Libanius of 
Antioch, who being one day aſked, who would be 
capable of ſucceeding him in his ſchool? “ John, 
ſaid he, if the Chriſtians had not ſtolen him from 
us.“ So great was the idea he had formed of his 

powers of 7 
He: prognoſticated right. It would be eaſy to pro- 
dice abundance of inſtances of his oratorical abili- 
ties; 

* Cave's Life of this Father, 
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ties; I'wiſh it were in my power to record as many 
of his evangelical excellencies. | 

Having pleaded a little time in the forum, he be- 
to find a vacancy in his mind not to be ſup- 
plied by ſecular arts and ſtudies. © The ſpirit of 
God ſeems, from that time, to have drawn him to 
ſtudy the Scriptures, and one material advantage he 
derived from his maſter Diodorus; who was after- 
wards bithop of Tarſus. By him, he was taught to 
forſake the popular whims of Origen, and to inveſti- 
gate the literal and hiſtorical ſenſe of the Divine 
word; a practice, in which he differed from moſt 
of the fathers of his times. at 

He contracted an intimate friendſhip with one 
Baſil, whom, by a deceit, he drew into the accept- 
ance of a biſhopric, nor is he aſhamed to juſtify him- 
ſelf in doing evil, that good may come *. We have 
ſeen the deliberate fraud practiſed by Ambroſe to 
avoid a biſhopric. And I-find Chryſoſtom, in his 
expoſition of the eleventh chapter of the epiſtle to the 
Galatians, ſuppoſes that both Paul and Peter were 
laudably engaged in fraud, becauſe their views were 
charitable and pious. We ſhall afterwards have oc- 
eaſion to conſider this matter a little more fully, 
when we come to the controverſy between Jerom 
and Auguſtine on the ſubject. At preſent, ſuffice jt 
to obſerve, that the decline in doctrine had evident- 
ly produced a decline in ethics, that the examples 
of men, otherwife ſo juſtly reputable, as Ambroſe, 
Chryſoſtom, and Jerom+, muſt have had a per- 
nicious Iffect on Chriſtian morals, and that the 
growth of auſtere ſuperſtition was unfavourable to 

truth and integrity. 2 fy 
Not- 


+ The reader will carefully obſerve, that Auguſtine is not in- 
volved in this cenſure, in the leaſt degree. Let it be obſerved 
alſo, that theſe pious frauds had no connection with the love of 
lucre, and aroſe more properly from ſuperſtition, t han from hy- 


nenn 
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Notwithſtanding the entreaties of his pious mo- 
ther, he lived in monaſtic auſterities for ſome time; 
after which, Flavian, biſhop of Antioch, promoted 
him to the office of preſbyter in his dioceſe. About 
the year 379, a {edition broke out at Antioch, on 
account of taxes, and the people dragged about 
the ftreets the ſtatues of Theodoſius, and of his ex- 
cellent lady Flaccilla, and of their two ſons, in con- 
tempt. But finding afterwards the of the 
emperor's reſentment, this inconſtant and turbulent 
people were in the greateſt diſtreſs. Antioch had 
ever been very favourable to the name, at leaſt, of 
Chriſtianity, fince the time that the diſciples were 
firſt called Chriftians at Antioch. But luxury and 
the love of the world, were, it is to be feared, much 
more common 1n theſe tires than godlineſs, even 
among the Chriſtian inhabitants. About two hun- 
dred thouſand citizens made up the ſum total; and 
half of theſe were Chriſtians. © John failed not to 
improve the opportunity. Serious as he himſelf was 
in Chriſtian views, ſo far as he underſtood them, 
and excellent as a preacher of the law, he exhorted 
them to repentance, and very properly made the 
awful ſuſpence they then were in, an inſtructive 


emblem of our expectation of the day of judgment. 


Hymns and litanies were compoſed to ſolicit God 
to move the heart of the emperor: to. pity,” and 
many who had never attended ithe houſe-of God, 
and had ſpent their whole time in the theatre, now 
joined in divine worſhip with much: earneſtneſs and 
affiduity. Flavian the biſhop, though aged and in- 
firm, undertook a journey to Conſtantinople to 
deprecate the wrath of the emperor. Libanius the 
ſopbiſt alſo did the ſame ; but the generality of the 
philoſophers hid themſelves in holes and corners, 
and did nothing for their country in danger; while 


the monks left their cells, and flocked into the 
Y 


ci), 
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city, and intreated the m tes and judges to 
Þehave with lenity. One ius particularly! 
addreſſed the commiſſioners, and deſired them to 
admoniſh the emperor not to deſtroy the image of 
God, left he ſhould provoke the divine Artiſt ; 
which he might think would be the caſe, when he 
reflected how angry he himſelf was for the fake of 
brazen ſtatues. Thus, even monks, who exhibited 
Chriſtianity in a degenerate form, exceeded i in be- 
nevolence and active virtue the boaſted and boaſt- 
ing ſons of philoſophers! 

The ſpirit of Chryſoftom, i in che mean be was 
ſoftened and over-awed with the mingled ſenſations 
of pity and devotion, while he obſerved the ſevere 
proceedings of the courts and che yam interceſſions 
of relations for huſbands and fathers. He was led 
to reflect, how awful the day of j nt will be, 
when not a mother, fiſter, or father can arreſt 
the courſe of divine juſtice, or give the beſt rehef 
to neareſt relations, and, in his hemilies, he with 
much eloquence and piety enforced theſe conſide: 
rations on a giddy unthinking people. Paſtors + 
may take the hint from hence to improve temporal 
ſcenes ta the ſpiritual benefit of their audiences. 

The generous and good-matured Theodoſius ex- 
poRulared with Flavian on the unreaſonableneſs 

atitude of the citizens of Antioch to him- 
ſel, l ae ba eyer been as a parent and benefactor 
to them. Flavian, admittiog the truth of his ob- 
ſetvations, and confeſling the aggravated guilt ef 
the city, preſſed him wick the divine rule, if ye 
we men their treſpaſſes, your heavenly Father 
wiſf alſo forgive you. And his pare and pious 
admonitions prevailed. Theodoſius owned, that if 
the great Loo of the world, for our ſake, became en 
NY and prayed for his murderers, it * 


| * Thiwdont, B. V. C 20, 
Vox. II. U 
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came himſelf to forgive his fellow-ſervants ; and 
with great tendernels he ſolicted the biſhop to haſ- 
ten his return, and to deliver the citizens from their 
fears. In the mean time, the active charity of the 
monks and clergy had prevailed on the judges to 
ſuſpend their proceedings, till they heard from the 
emperor, and Flavian himſelf returned at length 
with the news of the city being fully reſtored to 
his favour. And theſe are ſome of the triumphs of 
the Goſpel. Its mild influence on ſociety in the ſup- 
preſſion of the fights of gladiators and other ſavage | 
practices, and in the kind and liberal behaviour of | 
emperors towards, their ſubjects, even in tunes when J 
true religion was at no great height, demonſtrate, 1 
not only, that ſtates do act unwiſely, when they ven- 
ture to reject Chriſtianity altogether, and to ſubſti- | 
tute mere ethics in its ſtead ; but alſo, that it is the Y 
duty. of governors and- legiſlators, as much as. in 
them lies, by poſitive inſtitutions. to promote the 
knowledge and influence of that divine | rehi- | 
h On. N 1 bar n | 
A.D. — the year 398, Chryſoſtom by the advice of 
398. Eutropius, chief chamberlain of the palace, was | 
J 
{ 


appointed biſhop of Conſtantinople, being hurried 

thither by a fraudulent ſcheme, ſuch as he himſelf 

had approved of in like caſes. The emperor Ar- 
cadius, a character of the moſt inſipid inſignifi- | 
cance, fixed in the metropolitical chair a perlon of | 
eat integrity, activity, and virtue indeed; but | 
ſurely nat through any wiſdom of his own. John 
began immediately to attempt the reformation of 
his dioceſe. He put an end to a cuſtom of the 
clergy of keeping matrans. in their families, which 
wa much ſcandal. He cenſured their covetqul- 
nels and their luxury, retrenched the expences of 
the biſhop's table, and applied the ſurplus — the 
2 * - 8 | n Ya 
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needy, built a large hoſpital“ for the 'infirm, and 
put it under the moſt ſalutary regulations. Such 
Hiaiſters as refuſed to amend their lives he ſuſ- 
pended from their offices, and the widows who 
were maintained by the church, were admoniſhed 
to abſtain from their gay manner of living, or elſe 
to marry. And he preſſed the laity, whoſe em- 
ployments filled up the day, to attend divine wor- 
ſhip in the eyening, Mont Slow vil” ol 

I be common people heard him gladly, as, far a 
time at leaſt, they generally will hear, in all ages, a 
preacher who ſpeaks to the canſciepce, though 
leverely, yet faithfully, with an earneſt defire ex- 
hibited in his whole manner to do them good. 
Even ſome of the Diſſenters attended on his 
preaching, nar did he labour in vain in reclaiming 
beretics -F. The clergy, indolent and mon 


The ſuperiority of Chriſtianity, conſidered in an ethical 
and political - point of view, to all religions, may deſerve 
jo be an object of attention. We have ſeen great proofs of it 
already.” It is difficult to prove a negative propoſition; I can 
only ſay, therefore, that I do not recollect any ſuch humane arid 
beneficent proviſions for the poor in the whole circle of Pagan- 
iſm; nor do I remember any one of the philoſophers, who was 
ever ſedulouſly employed, by word or deed, for the lower ranks 
of men, Tide religion viſits the fatherleſs and widows in their 
afffiction. With joltice might Ambroſe, obſerving the liberality, 
which the church exerciſed to the needy, aſk the Pagans, let 
them tell me, what captives were redeemed, what hoſpitals nain= 
tained, what exiles provided for, by the income of the temples? 

+ A viſible reformation of manners in a capital, which had 
long ſuffered. under Arian impiety and had fallen into a general 
relaxation of diſciple, attended his labours. Perſons who, hi- 
therto, had frequented the public ſhews, now came in crowds to 
public worſhip. Here he expounded yarious parts of the:New 
Teſtament, He preached three times a-week, and ſometimes 
ſeven days ſucceſſively. The crowd was ſo Cranks that to place 
himſelf where he might be heard, he was obliged to fit in the 


middle of the church in the reader's. deſe, Hy reformed like- 
wile the churches of the neighbouring provinces of Thtace, 
that various churches ih the eaſt 

| 1 


Aſia, and, Pontus. It appears 


V. 2 


30⁰ Lg ond gong apes enk p. f. 
they chen wete, 'oppoſed him vehemently, and 
watched opportümitſes againſt hin. Thie wealthy 
and the great, offended at his plain re oofs, were 
as ill-dupoſed as the clergy. Ch oftom how. 
Hevered; gor did he confine his cares to 
Conſtantinople- In &rder to overeome the Atian- 
Ilm öf the Goths, he erdaed ſome perſons of their 
country, and uſfigned them a church within — 
city, by whoſe induſtry he reclaimed many, and 
he himſelf 'often preuehted there, and revailed on 
others of the clergy to de the ſame. made li- 
'beral and active attempts to ſptead the Golpet 
among 'batbatons nations, "though the -troubles, 
which afterwards befel him, muſt Have checked both 
theſe and other Chtiſtian defgnsv. 55 
In an age of luxury and eme rotaxution of 
Aiſeiphie, it might be expected that the upright- 
nes and inflexible integrity of Chryſoftom would 
= him-to-many-inconveniences..: During the 
adtniniſtratien ef His eſſor Necta- 
bes the ſueceſſor of Gregory ianzen, a re- 
mackable aketation for-the SE, in point of diſci- 
„ had taken place. There had been a preſby- 
der, bete ſpecial office ft was to receive the con- 
kelfon of penitents, and by his authority they were 
admitted to the communion. Superſtition, moſt 
probably, had guided too much the formalities of 
5 diſci = gp of but profaneveſs was ſtill worſe, and 
the Lord's ſupper was now open to all forts. of cha- 
racters, no other rules being preſcribed, than what 
men thoſe: to impoſe on themſelves. It was not 
in the power of Chryfoſtom, in a metropolis ſo dil- 
ſolute and ſo much under the ſecular influence, to 
-reſtore the discipline of: the Church in. this reſ 
| > oh bat 
wete altpinitered with — tee and profligacy, * 
2 biſhops, 'by. the vigour” of Chryſoſtom's zeal, were de- 


; s Fleury, B. XX. 40. Sozom,. B. VIII. c. 5. 
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What was wanting he ſupplied by preaching with 
the moſt laudable energy, and he exhorted men te 
repent again and again, and chen to attend the 
Lord's ſupper. He was evidently ſpeaking of pri- 
vate, not of public penitence. Yet his expreſſions 
were petverſely interpreted by two ſorts of men, of 
very oppoſite charactets, the Novatians, and the 
more diſſolute perſons of the general church. 
The former ſtill maintained their favourite point, 
of never receiving the lapſed at all. The latter 
accuſed him of giving a licenſe to ſin. Yet if the 
diſtinction between private and public penitence be 
attended to, the innocence of Chryſoſtom's expre(- 
Hons. will be ſufficiently clear, and he will appear 
to have only exhorted them to repentance. on the 
encouragement of the divine mercies in Chriſt, 
which offer pardon to repeated and multiplied 
wanſpreffions. With what malevolence this great 
man was treated by the diſſohate, may be eaſily eon- 
ceived, when ſo grave a perſon as Socrates the hiſ- 
torian, who had a partial fondneſs for Novatianiſm, 
expreſſes his wonder, that Chryſoſtom ſhould have 
given ſuch encouragement to fin in his ſermons, 
and have contradicted the canons of the church 
which had been made with the exceſhve rigour that 
chara&erized the third century, and had forbidden 
the indulgence of communion to be granted any 
more than once to offenders v. Nor is this the only 
inſtance in which the zeal and uprightneſs of good 
men expoſes them, in a malignant world, tothe cen- 
ſure of oppoſite characters, of thoſe, who carry the 
ptoſeſſion of ſtrictneſs too far, and of thoſe, who 
ſcarce pretend to any at all. Chryſoſtom was ac · 
euſed, on this account, by the profligate biſhops, 
and was alfo cenſured by Siſinnius, biſhop of the 
Novatians in Conſtantinople, who wrote a book 


againſt 
* Socrat,, B. VI. 24. 
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— him, and cenſured him with great ſe. 


vert 65 

f this Siſinniub I ſhall not record what Socrates 
thinks it worth white. to ſpend one chapter upon v. 
For, though he evidently defires to intereſt the 
reader in his favour, he records nothing but what 
tends to ſhew him to have been a polite, facetious, 
well-bred gentleman, who made himſelf very agree- 
able to all parties, and was a contraſt to the ſeverity 
of Chryſoſtom by his engaging manners. He fur- 
vived the latter, and lived on terms of amity with 
Atticus his ſucceſſor, and I ſhould with Pleaſure 
recite an account of his pious labours arid ſucceſs 
in the Miniſtry, could I find: any real proof that 
he was endowed with the. ſþirit of the goſpeh, and 
exhibited it in his conduct. Though the article 
of drefs is but an external thing, his wearing white 


garments againſt the mode of ic times, when the 


elergy were habited in black, was certainly inde- 
cent; Ror is his ſaying, that there was no Scripture, 
which required the wearing of black, a fatisfaCtory 


1 N not from ſuch e charactets as theſe, 
that reformation in the Church, in an age of cor- 
raption, like that at the beginning of this century, 
is to De expected. Chryſoſtom was, doubtleſs, en- 
dowed with many qualities which belong to a re- 
former. Socrates owns his extreme temperance, and 
at the ſame time blames him for the vice of anger, 
and the charge ſeems but too juſt. 

This'infirmity, too common to men of | generous 
and noble minds, gave, no doubt, great advantage 
to his enefnies, and concurred with various cit- 
cumſtances to cruſh the biſhop of Conſtantinople. 
A Synod at length, held wi; managed by Theo- 
* biſhop of Alexandria, his determined enemy, 


and 
Chap. 23. 
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and one of the worſt eccleſiaſtical characters in 
hiſtory, ſupported by the influence of the proud 
Eudoxia, the empreſs, condemned him with ex- 
treme injuſtice. I ſhall not ſtain theſe pages with 
a detail of their iniquitous proceedings *. It is 
more to our 2 to notice his conduct under 
the ſevere perſecution. ee 
Chryſoſtom, foreſeeing the effect of the ſtorm 
which was gathering round him, addrefled himſelf 
to the biſhops, who were his friends, aſſembled in 
the great room of his houſe f. Brethren, be 
earneſt in prayer, and as you love our Lord Jeſus, 
let none of you for my ſake deſert his charge. For, 
as was St. Paul's caſe, I am ready to be offered up, 
and the time of my departure is at hand. I ſee I 
muſt undergo many hardſhips, and then quit this 
troubleſome life. I know the ſubtilty of Satan, 
who cannot bear to be daily rormemed with my 
preaching. By your conſtancy you will find mercy 
at the hand of God, only remember me in- your 
prayers.” The afſembly being afflicted with vehe- 
ment ſorrow, he beſought them to moderate their 
grief; “for to me to hve is Chriſt, and to die is 
gain.” © I always told you this life is a road in 
which: joys and ſorrous both march haſtily away. 
The wiſible ſcene of things before us is like a fair, 
where we buy and fell, and ſometimes recreate 
ourſelves. Are we better than the patriarchs ?. do 


we 


Among the other charges, he was accuſed of faying, „ if 
thou ſinneſt again, repeat again; and as oft as thou ſinneſt, 
dome to me again, and I will heal thee.” This is the calumny 
already ſpoken to. That he ſpcke contemptibly of the clergy, 
and had written a whole book Ruffed with Eſhoods againſt 
them, theſe alſo were among the arzicles of accuſation, which, 
in general, betray the folly and mahice'6f his enemies, and are 
more than ſufficiently confuted by the piety and godly zeal, which 
appear in is writings ſtill extant. 

+ Cave's life of Garyſoſtom. Pallad, vita Chryſoſtom, p. 67. 
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we excel the prophets and apoſtles, that we ſhould 
live here for ever? When one of the company 
paſſiohately bewailed the deſolations of the Church, 
the biſhop ſtriking the end of his right fore · finger 
en the palm of his left hand (which he was aceuſ- 
tomed to do, when much in earneſt) faid, * Brother, 
it is enough, purſue the argument no further; 
however, as I requeſted, deſert not ybur churches. 
As for the doctrine of Chriſt, it began not with me, 
nor ſhall it die with me. Did not Moſes die? and 
did not Joſhua ſucceed him Paul was beheaded, 
and left he not Timothy, Titus, Apollos, and many 
more behind him! TT“ W IO” 
Eulyſius biſhop of Apamea anſwered, © But if we 
Keep our churches, we ſhall be compelled to com- 
municate and ſubſcribe.” * Communicate, returns 
he you may, that you make not a ſchiſm in the 
Chureh *, but ſubſcribe not the decrees; for I am 
not conſcious of having done any ching, for which 
F ſhould deſerve to be depoſed.” Dine 

As Theophilus aſſumed a power, which doubtleſs 
belonged not to him, and as Chryſoſtom r 


enn tlis he doubtleſs ated with great propriety. Corrupt as the 
| — wayne Ooh ce was rather in practice than 
in doctrine. And ſuch a ſeparation, as after took place at 
the Reformation, would have been very unjuſtifiable. Good men 
by tematiing in it, might do a thoufand times more good, than 
they would. be capable of doing by deſerting it. And fo long 
as the doQrine itſelf is — ſound and pure, by the conti- 
nuance of holy men in the church, who in that caſe can remain 
with a clear conſcience, revivals may be expected from time to 
time. Of this we ſhall ſhortly ſee a ſolid inſtance in the Weſtern 
church, and ſuch we have ſeen in the Church of * in our 
own times, Separation ſeems only juſtifiable in the caſe of 
a total corruption and incurable malady, ſuch as that at 
me of the Reformation. Haſty and intemperate ſchiſms re 
he church into miſerable fragments, prevent as far as man can 
prevent, any great and general revival of godlineſs, and are 
N againſt in the epiſtolary writings of the New 
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it did not become a man that lives in Egypt to 
judge one that lives in Thrace, the biſhop of Con- 
ſtantinople * refuſed to own the authority of the 
court. | His enemies depoſed him for contumacy, 
arid to ſupport their views, they informed the em- 
peror Arcadivs, that he had been guilty of treaſon, 
meaning the affront he had put on the empreſs in 
calling her Jezebel; and it is not improbable, but 
that he had, in ſome of his ſermons, compared her 
to the wife of Ahab, whom, in truth, ſhe much 

ſembled in pride and cruelty. | | 

The people of Conſtantinople, however, who ſin- 
cerely loved the biſhop, inſiſted on his being heard 
by more <quitable judges, and fo ſtrong was their 
agitation, that Chryſoſtom, fearing a popular inſur- 
rection, delivered himſelf up ſecretly to the officer, 
who came to execute the Imperial warrant againſt- 
him. He was conveyed immediately to a port in 
the Black Sea. As ſoon as it was known, that he 
was gone, the whole city was in an uproar; many 
blamed the emperor, who, in ſo weak a manner, had 
=_ up the moſt upright of men to the malice of 
his wife and of Theophilus. The tumult was at 
length fo violent, that Eudoxia herſelf, frighted ar 
rhe danger, 'prefſed her huſband to him, 
and even wrote to Chryſoſtom a letter full of 
proteſtations of ſorrow and reſpect. Chryſoſtom 
was, therefore, reſtored to his biſhopric. But the 
calm ſeaſon laſted not long. A ſilver ſtatue of the 
empreſs was ſolemnly erected in the ſtreet juſt be- 
fore the great church of St. Sophia. It was dedi- 
cated with many heatheniſh extravagancies, and the 
people uſed to meet there in ſports and paſtimes, 
to the diſtraction of the congregation, The biſhop 
— gn theſe things, blamed them from the 
pulpit, and with great imprudence his ſermon 
after this manner: Now zin Heredia raves 


and 
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and is vexed, again ſhe dances, again ſhe deſires 
John's head in a charger “.“ 

The enemies of the biſbop could not defire a 
greater advantage. And they improved it to the 
utmoſt. Numbers were ready to gratify the reſent- 
ment of Eudoxia. And Arcadius, overcome by 
importunity, ordered again lis depoſition. He was 
ſuſpended and confined:: His friends and followers 

were diſperſed, rifled, killed, or impriſoned. - Edicts 
were iſſued, ſeverely threatening all that refuſed to 
renounce communion with Chryſoſtom. It wWas 
the ſeaſon of Eaſter, when the Catechumens, who 
had been inſtructed, were to receive baptiſm. The 
friends of Chryſoſtom fled into the fields, to keep 
the feſtival there. The emperor himſelf went out 
that day inte a meadow adjoining to the city, and 
eſpied a field covered with white. Theſe were the 
Catechumens, who had been baptized the night 
before, and had then their white garmems upon 
them being near three thouſand in number. The 
emperor being told that they were a conventicle of 
heretics, ordered a party of ſoldiers to diſperſe them. 
Several women of quality were very rudely treated 
on this occaſion, and numbers were impriſoned and 
— Receiving at length a warrant ſigned by 
| the emperor \to- depart, Chryſoſtom exhorted the 
Jl deaconneſſes to continue their care of the church, 
dl and to communicate with the brſhop, who ſhould 
| | v. de choſen, by common conſent, in his room , and 
p · he retired once mote from bis See, in the year 404. 
| acius, 
The raſkoek of was ſo that 
I could not eaſily be dies (= his * I ſee —— of 
the may is confirmed by the authority both of Socrates and So- 
zomen, and on * _ = does not appear that any apo- 
can be made for He eertainly mixed not the 

m of the ſerpent, way honda 14 

. Hence it is evident, that the appearance of a 1 1 elec- 


ton of biſhops was ſtill at „ it could 
only be the appearance. ** 


— 


* wry 
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Atrſacius, brother of Nectarius, being appointed 
biſhop in his ſtead, the friends of Chryſoſtom, in 
tion to the advice which he had given them, 

ſed to ſubmit, and formed ſeparate aſſemblies, 
and were ſeverely perſecuted by the name of Joan- 
nites- Among theſe friends was an opulent lady, 
called- Olympias, who had honoured him abun- 
dantly, and appears to have profited much by his 
miniſtry. She had acted in the church as a dea- 
conneſs, and was now baniſhed to Nicomedia, 
hence ſhe ſupplied the exiled prelate with money. 
Here ſhe lived many years, an example of piefy. 


Chryſoſtom himſelf was conveyed to Cucuſus 


in Armenia, à barren' cold region, infeſted with 
robbers, and mournfully marked already with the 
murder of Paul, the former biſhop of Conſtantino- 
ple. His journey to this place was attended with 
many grievous hardſhips, though ſweetened with 
the compaſſionate care of various perſons, who 
keerily ſympathized with ihjured innocence. At 
Cucuſus, however, he met with very generous treat- 
ment. Here he preached frequently to a people 
who heard him gladly. A grievous fathine raging 
in thöſe parts, he was enabled by the liberality of 
Olympias to relieve the poor. And he redeemed 
many chptwes which had been taken by the Tſau- 
Tian robbers. He had formerly conceived a plan 
for converting the Pagans, which were till in Phœ- 
nicia, and had made {ſome progreſs in it. But un- 
derſtanding that the deſign had met with a check, 
he again made vigorous atrenipts fot the fuppbrr of 
ſo good a work, and ordered ſums of money for the 
erection of churches and the ſupport of miſſiona- 
Ties. | He ſeemed to recover his health for a time, 
but winter approaching, he felt the uſual effects of 
that ſeaſon on. perſons of weak conſtitutions. His 
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ſtomach had unhappily received much injury from 
the auſterities of his youth, and never recoyered its 
tone. The next ſpring he recruited, but was 
always abliged to obſerve the ſtricteſt regimen: . 
At Conſtantinople, Atticus was choſen to ſucceed 
A. P; Arſacius, who, died in the year 405, and the Jo- 
405. annites were ſtill perſecuted in tlie Fatern church, 
Chryſoſtom himſelf was obliged to move from place 
to place on account of danger from robbers, and as 
he wrote to Innocent, biſhop of Rome, who ſin - 
cerely, though unſucceſsfully, laboured in bis 
cauſe, he was, in the third year of his baniſhment, 
expoſed to famine, peſtilence, war, continual fieges, 
an incredible deſolation, to death every day, — to 
the Iaurian ſwords. 4 | 
. His enemies, beholding with, an evil eye, the 
reſpect every where paid to him, procured an order 
for. him to be removed to Pityus, the very ſhore of 
the Black Sea. In his way thither, he was brought 
to an Oratory of Baſiliſcus, who had ſuffered mar- 
tyrdom under Diocleſian's perſecution. Here he 
deſired to reſt, but his guards, who had all along 
treated him with brutiſh ferocity, refuſed him the 
indulgence. Nature was however exhauſted ; he 
had. not gone four miles, before he was ſo extremely 
ill, that they were obliged 10 return with him. 
Here, he received the Lord's ſupper, made his laſt 
i HITS id N £6 1. * Prayer 
„This great imbecility was one reaſon, why he had. always 
„when bi of Conſtantinople, It is well known, 
— — pn a of Nos oak habit, the attendance at feaſts and 
entertainments is one of the ſevereſt puniſhments. —— 
had ill more weighty reaſons for his recluſeneſs ; the fu 
ouſneſs of Conſtantinople was In 2 manner proverdial, and be 
thought i, bis; duty. th check it. IF any can add to the 
wickedneſs of thoſe accuſations which drove him from his See, 
It is, that he was with pride for dining in folitude. 
Yet he had been very hoſpi to the poor, and was an un- 


common pattern of beneficence and liberality 
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prayer before them all, and having concluded with 
is uſual doxolopy, << glory be to God for allevents,” 
he' dreathed out his foul, in the fifty third year of A- P. 
his age, in the year 407. The Joannites continued 407. 
their ſeparate aſſemblies, till the year 438, when A. P. 
Proclus, then entering on the See, put an end to che 438. 
ſchiſm, by making a panegyric on Chryſoſtom's 
memory, and procuring an otder from the emperor 
Theodoſius II, the ſon of Arcadius, that his body 
ſhould be brought back to Conſtantinople with 
funeral ſolemnity. He, who in his lifetime, 
met with ſo many enemies, was now univer- 
ally” eſteemed" and admited, and Theodoſius him- 
ſincerely bewailed the injury done to lo * 
eellent a perſonage by his patents. 
1 have —_— obſerved, that the corruption of 
Chirftianity was deeper and ſtronger in — 


thin in the countty. The bi 
at Rome was an una — of Drag in the 


Welt; and inthe Eaft, the bithopric of Chryſoſtom 
4h the ning of this century, affords a lamenta- 
die proof of the ſame thing. Never was there a 
more ſtriking confirmation of the truth of the 
Chriſtian 'doUrine, che and native depra- 
vity of man. How often we been told, that 
Whatever is ſaid, in the writings of the New Teſta- 
ment, of the carnal mind, and its enmity againſt 
God, of the woe denounced againſt thoſe of u hom 
all men ſpeak well, ind 
be ſuſtained by thoſe who love the Lord Jeſus, be- 
longs' only to the apoſtotical age, or at Jeaſt to the 
tunes preceediug the æra of Conſtantine, when 
heatheniſm prevailed in the Roman Empire] Be- 
hold, the empire is become Chriſtian; idolatry antl 
all the rites of heatheniſm are ſubjected to legal 
Fade the profeſſion. of the goſpel is — 
exceed- 
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exceedingly honourable ;- and the externals of reli- 
gion are fupported by the munificence of emperors 
and by the faſhion' of the age, even with exceſſive 
ſumptuouſneſs. Behold a. biſhop of the firſt See, 
learned, eloquent beyond meaſure, of talents the 
moſt popular, of a genius the moſt exuberant, and 
of a ſolid underſtanding by nature, magnanimous 
and generous, liberal I had almoſt ſaid to exceſs, 
ſympathizing with diſtreſs of every kind, and ſevere 
only to himſelf, a man of that open, frank, inge- 
nuous temper, which is ſo proper to conciliate 
friendſhip, a determined enemy of vice, and of 
acknowledged piety in all his intentions! Yet we 
have ſeen him expoſed to the keeneſt ſhafts of ca- 
lumny, expelled with -unrelenting+ rage by the 
united efforts of the court, the nobility, the clergy 
of his'own Dioceſe, and the biſhops of other Dio- 
caſes.” What is to be ſaid ? His ſueceſſor Atticus 
lived long in peace; and, by a cautiqus- conduct, 
preſerved the good will of men'in general ; though 
he had joined in the perſecution of Chryſoſtom; 
Siſinnius too, the Novatian, had in a degree joined 
in the ſame oppoſition. Both theſe men, however, 
by elegant and affable manners concthated the good 
will ot men, and ſeem to have paſſed through life 
without any perſecution. Whether men are of the 
general church, or of the diſſenters, it matters not; 
the favour or the enmity of mankind depends not 
on fuch external diſtinctions. What either of theſe 
two did in ore fin, I know not; nor is there 
enough recorded of them to fix their characters 
with certainty.” With Cbryſoſtom, who was evi- 
dently their ſuperior in holineſs and virtue, we 
have ſeen how hard it fared. He was chaleric, 
and too vehement, no doubt; but he knew the im- 
Portance of divine things, ard was, thereſote, much 
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in earneſt, and the beſt charity was, doubtleſs, at the 
bottom of all his zeal. If the world naturally loved 
what was good, could it not have thrown a candid 
veil: over one fault, the frequent attendant of the 
moſt upright minds? ſhould it laviſh its favours on 
men ot ambiguous virtue and puſillanimous pru- 
dence? certainly it ſeeth not as God ſeeth; it 
loves flattery and the decent appearance of virtue; 
not plain truth, not genuine virtue. Such ſeems the 
juſt concluſion from the caſe : real godlineſs, under 
Chriſtian as well as heathen governments, is hated, 
dreaded, and perſecuted. And the impottant doc 
trine of our native depravity is confirmed by ſuch 
events, and proves itſelf to the ſenſes: of mankind. 
I miſs my aim in this hiſtory, if I ſhew not the 
conſtant connection between the doctrines of the 
goſpel and holy practice. This connection is ſuffi- 
ciently plain in the hiſtory of Chryſoſtom: though,: 
had he known divine truth more exactly, and en- 
tered more experimentally into the ſpirit of the 
golpel, he would have been more humble, and 
would have known better how to. govern. his 
temper. n | [13 my 
This great man, however, THOUGH: DEAD YET | 
SPEAKS by his works. He laboured much in ex- 
pounding the Scriptures, and though not copious 
in the exhibition of evangelical truth, ſtill he every 
where ſhews that he loved it *. On thoſe words of 
the Apoſtle, that we might be made the righteouſ- 
neſs of God in him, be ſays, © What a ſaying! -— 
what mind can comprehend it? For, ſays he, he 
made a juſt perſon a ſinner, that he might make 
ſinners juſt. But rather I ſhovld ſay, he fays more: 
— He doth not ſay, he made him a ſinner, but 
ſin, — that we might be made, not righteous, but 
weld. right- 
# Hom. 2. on ad. Epiſ, to Cor. chap. 3. | 
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righteouſneſs, even the righteouſneſs of God. For 
it is of God, fince not of works (which would re- 
quire ſpotleſs perfection) but by grace we are juſ- 
ufied, where all ſin is blotted out.” Here is a plain 
teſtimony to the Chriſtian doctrine of juſtification, 
and under this ſhelter, ' this holy man bound, no 
doubt, à reſt for his own ſoul. 

Thoſe who think every thing too much which 
is beſtowed on a miniſter of Chriſt, may read a juſt 
defence of the maintenance of paſtors, and a pro- 
per rebuke of their own uncharitableneſs in his com- 
ment on Philip. chaptet the eleventh. On the fourth 
chapter of Theſſalonians, in opening the Apoſtle's 
direction againſt fornication, he forcibly rebukes the 
prudential avarive of many parents, who protract the 
marriage of their ſons, till they are far advanced in 
life. In che mean time they are led into various temp- 
tatons; and, if they do marry afterwards, they are 
too much corrupted by vicious habits, to behave with 
that decorum in the marriage-ſtate, which they 
might have done in more early life. He recom- 
mends, therefore, early marriages and the advice 
deſerves the more attention, as coming from a man, 
who often expreſſes his admiration of the monaſtic 
lite, which, however, he does wichout throwing any 
reproach on — 

In occaſionally ſpeaking of that paſſage of 8. 
Paul to the Romans, it is not of him that willeth, 
nor of him that runneth*,” he introduces the doc- 
trine of free - will, in the Tame. manner, as moſt of 
the fathers did, who ſpake of it at all, from the days 
af Juſtin, and obſerves that the whole 1 is ſaid to be 
of God, becauſe the greateſt part is. So hard 

ed is he with the plain words of the Apoſtle, 


ly oppoſing me ſyſtem he had imbibed. But 
N Platonic 
n his expoſition on Hebrews, Ich. chapter. | 
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Platonic philoſophy had done this miſchief to the 
church, to the great hurt of Chriſtian faith and 
humility “. | 
The chief uſe of his treatiſe on the- prieſthood, 
is to excite in young minds a ferious awe with re- 
ſpe& to the danger of miſcarrying in an office ſo 
important and fo ſacred, and to check the levity 
and preſumption with which ſo many undertake 
it! He lays down, however, ſome good views of the 
difficulty of ſteering clear of extremes, in ſuiting 
inſtructions to particular caſes, in checking imper- 
tinent curioſity, and in directing the people to uſe- 
ful objects. | | 
Ihe practical views of this writer, ſo far as they 
relate to the regulation of the conduct, are the 
moſt ſtriking. Having lived in two great imperial 
cities, where plays and ſhows were very frequent, 
he earneſtly inveighed againſt thoſe diſorders. 
He calls the ſtage, an academy of incontinence. 
What harm, ſay you, is there in going to a play? 
Is that ſufficient to keep one from the Commu- 
nion? I aſk you, can there be a more ſhameleſs 
ſin, than to come to the holy table, defiled with 
adultery ? hear the words of him who is to be our 
judge. Jeſus Chriſt ſaith, whoſoever looketh on 
a woman to luſt after her, hath commutted adul- 
tery with her already in his heart. What can be 
ſaid of thoſe, who paſſionately ſpend whole days in 
thoſe places, in looking on women of ill. fame? 
with what face will they pretend to ſay, they did 
not behold them to luſt after them. They ſee 
women adorned on purpoſe to inſpire luſt, —If, in 
the 
It may be worth while juſt to mention, that he pathetically 
rebukes the ſloth and negligence of parents and maſters, who 
would throw all the work of inſtruftion on miniſters, and do 


nothing themſelves for the ſpiritual benefit of their houſhold. A 
plain thought ; but how true at this day! 


Vor. II. X 
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the church itſelf, where Pſalms are ſung, the 
Scripture 1s read; and the fear of the Almighty ap- 
pears; luſt will creep in like a thief, how ſhall they 
overcome the motions of concupiſcence, who fre- 


quent the ſtage *.“ 


* Balls and publick meetings of entertainment are as much 
the objects of his indignatian as plays, Games of chance alſo 
he repreſents as the occaſions of biene, loſſes, anger, 
quarrels, and all manner of crimes. Du Pin. Chryſoſtom. 


The truth is, men who really fear God, in all ages have 
been united againſt theſe things; and for this reaſon, which 
is felt by them, though not by others, namely, they have 
too ſerious a conflict with in-dwelling fin, to give themſelves up 
to external incitements of evil. 
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AUGUSTINE'S CONFESSIONS ABRIDGED. 


ROM the latter end of the third century to 
the former part of the fifth, we have ſeen a 

dual declenſion of godlineſs; and when we view, 
in the Weſt, the increaſe of monaſtic darkneſs and 
ſuperſtition ; in the Eaſt, the ſame evils to a till 
greater degree, attended with ſuch an augmenta- 
tion of iniquity, that even where all the formalities 
of =. are preſerved, the power of it is hated 
and perſecuted in the ſame manner as by Pagans; 
in fine, when the veſtiges of Chriſtian truth are 
ſcarce diſcernable, we ſhall not be far amiſs in pro- 
nouncing, that, in ſuch a ſtate of Religion, the 
wholeſome effects of the firſt effuſion of the ſpirit 
of God are brought to a cloſe. 

It is evident, that real Chriſtianity, notwith- 
ſtanding its nominal increaſe under Chriſtian em- 
perors, muſt ſoon have been extinct, if God had 
not interpoſed with a ſecond great effuſion of his 
ſpirit. He did fo in the courſe of the fifth cen- 
tury, and the church aroſe again from its ruins in 
one part at leaſt of the Empire “. | 

It behoves us to attend to this gracious dif 
of divine goodneſs ; and for this purpoſe, we mu 
look back into the laſt century, to trace the ſecret 
ſprings of this diſpenſation. They particularly in- 
volve the private life of Auguſtine, biſhop of Hippo. 
He was the great inſtrument of reviving the know- 
ledge of evangelical truth. By a very remarkable 
work of divine grace on his own foul, he was qua- 
lified to contend with the growing corruptions. It 
15 an happy circumſtance, that we have, in 1 con- 
eſſions, 


* The Weſtern, as will appear in the courſe of the narrative. 
X 2 
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feſſions, a large and diſtin& account of his own con- 
verſion.ä— And who could relate it like himſelf? I 
proceed to give an account of theſe Confeſſions: 
the propriety and importance of ſo long a detail 
will afterwards appear “*. 


— — 


ApGusTINE“'s CONFESSIONS ABRIDGED. 
BOOK I. 


TEA art great, O Lord, and moſt worthy to 
be praiſed; great is thy power, and of thy wil- 
dom there is no end. A man, a portion of thy 
creation, wiſhes to praiſe thee, a man too, carrying 
about him his mortality, carrying about him the 
evidences of his fin, and a teſtimony, that thou reſiſt- 
Sh the proud; yet, even ſuch a man wiſhes to praiſe 
thee. Thou exciteſt him, that he ſhould delight to 
praiſe thee. For thou haſt made us for thyſelf, 
and our heart 1s reſtleſs, till it reſt in thee. 

Who ſhall give me to reſt in thee ? who ſhall 
give me, that thou mayeſt come into my heart, and 
inebriate it, that I may forget my own evils, and 
embrace thee, my only good ? What art.thou to 
me? Pity me, that I may ſpeak. What am I to 
thee, that thou ſhouldeſt command me to — 
2 noel 1 thee, 

* The life of this great man was written by Poſſidius, ſome- 
times called Poſſidonius, a pious preſbyter of his dioceſe, after- 
wards biſhop of Calama. Though poorly written, it yet deſerves 
to be mentioned, as it confirms the authenticity of the hiſtorical 
1 * of the Confeſſions. Auguſtine was born in the city of 
Tagaſta in Numidia, of creditable parents. His father, Patri- 

cius, continued a Pagan till near his death; his mother Monica, 
- was renowned for Chriftian piety. At the time of his full con- 
verſion to the Goſpel he was upwards of thirty years of age. 
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thee, and be angry at me, if I do not, and threaten 
me with the greateſt miſeries ? Is that itſelf a ſmall 
miſery, to be deſtitute of the love of thee ? Alas 
alas! tell me by thy compaſſions, O Lord, my 
God, what art thou to me? SAY UNTO MY sour, 
I AM THY SALVATION. So ſpeak, that I may 
hear. Behold! the ears of my heart are before thee, 
O Lord; open them, and sAY UxTo0 MY sour, 
I AM THY SALVATION. May I run after this 
voice, and apprehend thee. HIDE NOT THY FACE 
FROM ME. May I die“, that I may ſee it, leſt I 
die indeed. The room of my foul is narrow, too 
narrow for thy entrance. Oh! do thou enlarge it. 
It is ruinous; oh! do thou repair it. It has what 
muſt offend thine eyes, I know and mult confeſs. 
But who ſhall cleanſe it? or to whom ſhall I cry 
but to thee? CLEANSE ME FROM MY SECRET 
FAULTS, AND KEEP ME FROM PRESUMPTUOUS 
SINS. I BELIEVE, AND THEREFORE SPEAK, 
O Lord, thou knoweſt. Have not I confeſſed to 
thee my fins, and haſt not thou pardoned the ini- 
quity of my heart ? I will not contend in judgment 
with thee, who art truth itſelf; for J would not de- 
ceive myſelf, left my iniquity he againſt itſelf, I 
will not contend in judgment with thee, for if thou, 
Lord, ſhould mark iniquities, who can ſtand-þ? |. 
But, do thou ſuffer me to ſpeak before thy mercy; 
me, who am duſt and aſhes. Suffer me to ſpeak, 
becauſe I addreſs thy mercy, and not the ſcornful- 
neſs of proud men. Perhaps thou derideſt the ſim- 
plicity of my thoughts, yet wilt thou turn and — 
| erciſe 


* He ſeems to wiſh to undergo any mortification, even loſs 
of life itſelf, rather than loſe the enjoyment of his God. 
+ It is obvious to obſerve, how a mind like Auguſtine's, al- 
ther reſting on grace, and free juſtification, 1s from the 
ſolicitude of ſelf-vindication in any part of his conduct: whereas, 
thoſe who reſt for ſalvation, in any degree, on themſelves, are 
ever tempted to extenuate their ſins. 
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erciſe compaſſion upon me. What elſe would 1 


ſay, O Lord, my God, than that I know not whence 
I came hither in to this, — hall J call it mortal life, 
or vital death? Thy compaſſionate conſolations 
however received me, and thou gaveſt me the ali- 
ment of infancy. 

Hear me, O God. Woe to the fins of men! 
And a man fays theſe things, and thou pitieſt him, 
becauſe thou haſt made him, and madeft not fin in 
him. Who ſhall inform. me of the fia of my in- 
fancy? For none is clear from fin in thy fight, not 
even the infant, whole life is one day. Could it be 
a good thing, with tears to heg, what it would be 
noxious to receive, to expreſs vehement indigna- 
tion againſt my elders and betters, if they did not 
comply with my will, and to endeavour, though 
with feeble blows, to revenge myſelf of them? The 
imbecility of my infant-limbs was innocent, not fo 
the ſpirit of the infant. I have ſeen and obſerved 
an infant full of envy, who could not yet ſpeak ; 
pale with anger he looked at his fellow-ſuckling 
with bitterneſs in his countenance. But as I was 
conceived in iniquity, and my mother nouriſhed 
me in her womb. in fin, where, Lord, where, or 
when was I innocent? But I pals by this whole time. 
For, what can I ſay of that, no traces of which 1 
recollect *? 

What miſeries, Lord, did 1 experience, when ! 
was directed, in the plan of my education, to obey 
my teachers, in order to the acquiſition. of that 
knowledge, which might be ſubſervient to the at- 
tainment of falſe riches and honour? Yet, I finned; 
O Lord, who ordaineſt all things, except our fins; 


I fin- 
The ſerious reader will not be inclined to paſs over, in le- 


ity, theſe ſtriking proofs of the finful propenſity of nature ex- 
ering el » antecedent to the growth of reaſon or the power 
0 d. 
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I ſinned in rebelling againſt the orders of parents 
and maſters. That literature, which they wiſhed 
me to acquire, with whatever intention, was yet 
capable of being applied to a good uſe. My diſobe- 
dience aroſe not from the love of better things, 
but from the love of play and a fondneſs for games 
and ſhows. Behold, Lord, theſe things with an 
eye of mercy, and deliver us who now call on thee; 
deliver alſo thoſe, who do not call on thee as yet, 
that they may call on thee, and experience thy 
deliverance. 

I had heard from childhood of the eternal life 
promiſed unto ns through the humility of the 
Lord our God condeſcending to our pride. Thou 
ſaweſt, when I was yet a boy, and ſeemed to be on 
the brink of death through a ſudden and violent 
pain of the ſtomach, with what eagerneſs I begged 
Chriſtian baptiſm from the charity of my mother 
and of the church. My mother, who travelled in 
birth for my eternal ſalvation, herſelf poſſeſſed of 
very lively faith and hope in thee, was haſtning to 
comply with my defires, that I might waſh away my 
fins, confeſſing. thee, O Lord Jeſus, when I was 
ſuddenly recovered to health. A relapſe into pre- 
ſumptuous fin, after baptiſm, being judged. more 


dangerous, and the proſpect of life admitting too 


great a probability of ſuch relapſe, my baptiſm 

deferred. Thus did I at that time believe in 
Chriſt, my father being the only infidel in our fa- 
mily. My mother was ſedulous, that thou ſhouldeſt 
be my Father, rather than he, and in this ſhe was 
favoured with thy help : obedient as the was to her 
huſband by thy command, in this point ſhe pre- 
vailed over him. Was the delay of my baptiſm 
for my benefit ? What is the cauſe, that we hear 
every where ſuch founds as theſe, LET HIN Do 
" WHAT HE WILL, HE is NOT YET BAPTIZED, 
X 4 How 
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How much better for me, had I been, in more early 
life, initiated into the fold of Chriſt*?. 

Yet, in childhood itſelf, _— little dreaded 
by my mother, in compariſon of the dangers of 
youth, I was indolent, and I improved in learning 
only through neceſſity. A falſe ſecular ambi- 
tion was the only motive laid before me by my 
teachers; but thou, who numbereſt the hairs of our 
heads, improvedſt their errour to my advantage, 
whilſt thou juſtly puniſhedſt the great fins of fo 

oung an offender by their corrections. The learn- 
ing, which with no holy intention they taught me, 
was ſanctified by thee, and my guilty lazineſs was 
ſcourged. So haſt thou ordained, that a mind diſ- 
ordered by fin, ſhould be its own puniſhment. 

But why I hated Greek literature, in which 1 
was inſtructed when very young, I do not even yet 
ſufficiently: underſtand. For I was fond of Latin 
learning, not indeed the firſt rudiments, but thoſe 
things which claſſical maſters teach. To read, and 
write, and learn arithmetic, would have been as ſe- 
vere drudgery to my ſpirit, as all the Greek litera- 
ture. I lay this alſo to the account of my native 
depravity, which prefers the worſe, and rejects the 
better. The uſes of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic are obvious; not ſo, the ſtudy of the wander- 
ings of Aneas, which I attended to, while I forgat 
my own: and of what uſe was it to deplore the lelf- 

| or pena neu] 

The narrative before us may juſtly be called a kiſtory of the 
uſual operations of the Spirit of on his people. Convie- 
tions in early life, on remarkable occaſions, are common among 
theſe, and alaally wear away, as in the caſe of Auguſtine. The 
examples of Conſtantine and Conſtantius deferring their baptiſm 
ſeem to have made the practice faſhionable, not from any idea 
of the unlawfulneſs of infant-baptiſm, but from the ſelfiſh and 
pernicious notions, which he has ſtated. No wonder, that he, 
who juſtly thought that his own ſoul had ſuffered much by the 
delay, was afterwards a ſtrenuous aſſertor of the expediency of 
more early baptiſm. 
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murdering Dido? while yet I could bear unmoved 
the death of my own ſoul alienated from thee in 
theſe purſuits, —from thee, my God, my life. O thou 
light of my heart, and bread of my inward man, 
and true huſband of my ſoul, I loved thee not, I 
committed fornication againſt thee, and (ſuch the 
ſpirit of the world) I was applauded with © well 
done” on all ſides, and I ſhould have been aſhamed 
to have been found otherwiſe diſpoſed. Yet the 
friendſhip of the world 1s fornication againſt thee. 
This 1s the kind of literature, which has arrogated 
to itſelf the name of polite and liberal. Learning 
of real utility is looked on as low and vulgar. 
Thus, in my childhood did I fin by a vicious pre- 
| ference. Two and two make four, was to me an 
odious ſing- ſong; but the wooden horſe, the burn- 
ing of Troy, and the ghoſt of Creuſa, were moſt 
enchanting ſpectacles of vanity. Yet _ did 1 hate 
Greek literature, when employed on the ſame ſort of 
objects? Homer is moſt agreeably trifling ; to me, 
however, when a boy, he was by no means agree- 
able. 1 ſuppoſe Virgil would be the ſame to Gre. 
cian youths, on account of the difficulties of learn- 
ing a foreign language. Diſcipline is needful to 
overcome our puerile ſloth, and this alſo is part of 
thy government of thy creatures, O God, for the 
purpoſe of reſtraining our ſinful impetuoſity. From 
the ferulas of maſters to the trials of martyrs thy 
wholeſome ſeverities may be traced, which tend to 
recall us to thee from that pernicious voluptuouſ- 
neſs, by which we departed from thee. 

Hear, O Lord, my prayer, let not my ſoul faint 
under thy diſcipline, nor let me faint in confeſſing 
to thee thy mercies, by which thou haſt delivered me 
from all my own evil ways, that thou mayeſt endear 
thyſelf to me, above all the blandiſhments, which 
I was following, and that I may love thee moſt ar- 
dently, 
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dently, and embrace thy hand with all my heart, 
that thou mayeſt free me from all temptation even 
to the end. For lo! my King and my God, may 
whatever uſeful thing I learnt when a boy, ſerve 
thee, may what I ſpeak and read and number, ſerve 
thee, becauſe while I was learning vain things, thou 
2 me thy diſcipline, and in thoſe vain things 

rgaveſt the fins of my delights. For in them! 
learnt many uſeful words, though they might have 
been learned, abſtracted from this connection with 
vanity. 

Alas! the torrent of human cuſtom! who ſhall 
reſiſt thee ? How long will it be, ere thou be dried 
up? how long wilt thou roll the ſons of Eve into 
a great and tempeſtuous ſea, which even they, who 
have fled for refuge to the croſs, can ſcarce elcape ; 
Have not I read in thee of Jove, at once the thun- 
derer and the adulterer? What is this, but to teach 
men to call their crimes no crimes, while they have 
the ſanction of gods, whom they imitate? Terence 
introduces a profligate young man juſtifying his 
lewdnels by the example of Jove, while he behold: 
a picture on the wall of Jupiter and Danie*, and 
excites himſelf to luſt, as by divine tuition. SHALL 
HE DO THESE THINGS, WHO SHAKES HEAVEN 
WITH HIS THUNDER? AND MAY NOT 1, A POOR 
MORTAL, DO THE SAME? Yetl, my God, now in- 
dulged by thy grace, to behold thee in peace, learnt 
theſe things with pleaſure, was delighted with them, 
and was called a boy of promiſing genius. The 
motives of praiſe and diſgrace. then ſpurred on my 
reflleſs heart to literary exertions. What acclama- 
tions were made to a puerile exerciſe of mine on a 
particular occaſion! Were not all theſe things 
imoke and wind? Was there not another way of 
exerciſing my talents, —in celebrating thy praiſe ? 


25 But, 
Terence in Eunuch. 
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But, what wonder, that I departed far from thee, 
my God, when men were propoſed to me as ob- 
jects of imitation, who would bluſh to be detected 
in a barbariſm or ſoleciſm, in reciting their own 
actions though innocent, and at the ſame time 
might recite the ſtory of their own lewdneſs, not 
only with impunity, but even with commendation, 
provided they did ſo with a copious and elegant flow 
of diction? O thou God of long ſuffering, who per- 
mitteſt men thus to affront thee ! Wilt thou not 
deliver, from this horrible pit, the ſoul that ſeeks 
thee, that thirſts after thy delights, and favs, Tay 
FACE, LORD, WILL 1 SEEK? It was by the dark- 
nels of libidinous affection, that the younger ſon * 
went to a great diſtance from thee, a gracious Fa- 
ther in beſtowing on him thy gifts; and ſtill more 
acious to him, when returning in indigence. 
ow ſtudiouſly exact are men in obſerving - the 
rules of letters and ſyllables, while they neglect the 
rules of eternal ſalvation! Thou dwelleſt on high 
in inacceſſible light, and ſcattereſt penal blindneſs 
on unbridled luſts. A man ſhall ſeek the fame of 
eloquence, while, before the crowded audience, he 
guards againſt the leaſt falſe pronunciation, and 
guards not at all againſt the fierceſt malevolence of 
his own heart raging againſt his fellouw- creatures. 
In this ſchool did 1 wretchedly live. To pleaſe 
men was then to me the height of virtue, whillt I 
law not the whirlpool of baſeneſs, in which I was 
caſt from thine eyes. For what more filthy than J, 
all this time, deceiving by innumerable falſhoods 
both maſters and parents through the love of play, 
and amuſements? I even robbed the ſtorehouſes of 
my parents, either from the ſpirit of gluttony, or 


to beſtow things agreeable to my 3 In 
my plays, I often fought to obtain fraudulent vic- 
tories, 


* Luke xv. 
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tories, overcome by the defire of vain excellence. 
Yet, what ſhould I dread ſo much to ſuffer, or be ſo 
ready to accuſe in another, if detected, as that very 
thing, which I did to others; in which, however, if I 
myſelf was detected, I was more diſpoſed to rage than 
to ſubmit ? Is this puerile innocence ? far from it, 
O Lord. Change the ſcene only from pedagogues 
and maſters, from nuts and balls, and ſparrows, to 
prefe&s, kings, gold, and eſtates, and you ſee the 
vices of men, jult as heavier puniſhments ſucceed 
to ferulas. | 

Still, O Lord, in my childhood, I have much to 
praiſe thee for. Many, many were thy gifts; the 
fin was mine, that I fought pleaſure, truth, and 
happineſs, not in thee, but in the creatures, and 
thence ruſhed into pains, confuſions, and errors. 
I-thank thee, O my delight and confidence, for thy 
gifts; but do thou preſerve them for me, and the 
things which thou haſt given me ſhall be increaſed 
and perfected, and I ſhall be with thee, becauſe thou 
haſt given me to be fo®, 


It is a very unjuſt ſurmiſe of Mr. Gibbon, to infer from 
Auguſtine's unwillingneſs to learn Greek, that he never attained 
the knowledge of that language; when he tells us, that he was 
doubtleſs a perſon of uncommon quickneſs of parts. His floth 
and other vicious practices in childhood were, I ſuppoſe, ſuch as 
are common to children. But few are diſpoſed to —＋ on them as 
ſerious evils, To Auguſtine's mind they appeared what they were, 
the marks of an apoſtate nature, Though, ſince the deſtruction of 
Pagan idolatry, there is by no means the ſame danger of reading 
claſſic Authors, yet how juſtly blamable is the practice of leading 
boys ſo much to lewd poets, inſtead of acquainting them with the 
more ſolid excellences of many proſe authors!—A juſt ſelection of 
the moſt innocent and uſeful authors, and an aſſiduous compari- 
ſon of their ſentiments with thoſe of Chriſtianity all along, will 
not only guard againſt the poiſon of the claflics, but inſtruct 
youth in the neceſſity and importance of Revelation; and ſchool- 
maſters, as well as children, may learn, in what we have ſeen, juſt 


matter of rebuke for exalting literary above moral excellence. 
BOOK 
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I AM willing to record the ſcene of baſeneſs and 
carnal corruption, which I paſſed through in my 
youth, not that I may love them, but that I may 
love thee, my God, I do it with the love of thy 
love, recollecting my own very evil ways in the 
bitterneſs of memory, that thou mayeſt be endear- 
ed to me, O Delight that never deceives, Delight 
happy and ſecure, thou which collecteſt and bindeſt 
together the diſperſed parts of my broken ſoul: 
while averſe from thee, the only God, I vaniſhed 
into variety of vanities*! For I was inflamed in 
my youth to be ſatiated with infernal fires, and 
became as rottenneſs in thy ſight, while I pleaſed 
myſelf, and deſired to pleaſe the eyes of men. 

Love was my object; but, by the exceſs of paſ- 
ſion, the ſerenity of affection was loſt in the darkneſs 
of luſt, My weak age was hurried along through 
the whirlpool of flagitiouſneſs. Thy diſpleaſure 
was all the time embittering my ſoul, and I knew it 
not. The noiſe of my carnal chains, and the puniſh- 
ment of my pride rendered me deaf to thy voice; 
I went far from thee; thou ſufferedſt it: I was toſſed 
and agitated, and I overflowed with the ebullitions 
of lewdneſs, and thou waſt filent, O my too tardy 
joy! At that time thou waſt filent, and I wan- 
dered deeply from thee among many barren ſeeds of 
woes, in a ſtate of proud degradation, and reſtleſs 
wearineſs. Thy Omnipotence is not far from us, 
even when we are very far from thee; I might have 
heard thy voice, recommending a fingle life devoted 
to God, allowing indeed matrimony, and frowning 

on 

The beautiful thought, thus diffuſively expreſſed in our ac- 


-thor's uſual manner, is happily painted in a ſingle word by the 
Plalmiſt, uniTE my heart to fear thy name. Pf, Ixxxvi. 11. 
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on lewdneſs-. But I burſt all legal bonds, yet eſ- 
caped not thy ſcourges; ho of mortals can? For 

thou waſt always preſent, ſeverely merciful, mixin 
all my unlawful delights with bitter alloys, that i 
might ſeek for pleaſure without alloy or obſtacle, 
and not be able to find the poſſibility of this, but 
in thee, thee I ſay, O Lord, who connecteſt pain 
with the breach of thy laws, and ſmiteſt that thou 
mayeſt heal, and ſlayeſt us, that we may not die 
from thee. Where was I, and how long did I live 
in exile from thy houſe, in that ſixteenth year of 
my age, when the madneſs of luſt ſeized me alto- 
gether, and I willingly ſuffered the reins to be 

rack out of my hands? To the diſgrace of our 
nature, this ſpecies of luſt is every where tolerated, 
though forbidden by thy laws*. My friends took 
no pains to bridle me by the wholeſome reftraint of 
marriage; their anxiety was, that I ſhould acquire 
the arts and graces of eloquence. 

That year 1 had vacation from my ſtudies, being 
returned from Madaura, a neighbounng city, where 
L had _ to learn oratory, to my father's houſe 
at Tagaſta. He, with a ſpirit above his circum- 
ſtances, for he was but a poor freeman of the town 
juſt mentioned, determined to fend me to Carthage, 
that I might have the greateſt advantages for profi- 
ciency. Why do relate theſe things before thee, 
my God, to my fellow creatures, the few of them, 
who may read theſe lines? That both I and they 
may confider, out of how great a depth it behoves 


us 
+ 1 Cor. vii. 


* Would to God, that this were not the caſe in Chriſtian 
countries, as well as Pagan! If the reader feel himſelf inclined 
to treat with levity the ſerious manner in which juvenile vices 
are treated by the author, he will, when better informed of the 
maliguity of fin, condemn his own tafte, not that of Auguſtine. 
'The ſame contraſt may be extended to the caſe of his theft 
which follows. 
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us to cry to thee. And what is nearer than thine 
ears, if the heart confide in thee, and the life flow 
from faith? Who did not then extol the noble ſpirit 
of my father, laying out ſo much money on the edu- 
cation of his ſon; a ſpirit, ſo much ſuperior to that 
of many much. richer citizens, who had not the 
heart to ſend their ſons to Carthage? while yer he 
had no concern in what manner I grew up to thee. 
Whether I was chaſte or not, coſt him no thought, 
provided I was eloquent. In this year of vacation 
my paſſions were rampaat without controul. This 
pleaſed my father, who, intoxicated with liquor, ex- 
preſſed his pleaſure on theoccaſionto my mother. She 
had lately begun to feel thy holy love, and had been 
waſhed in the laver of regeneration. He was a ca- 
techumen in profeſſion. Inſtantly, ſhe conceived a 
pious trepidation on my account. My God, thou 
ſpakeſt to me by her, and warnedſt me ſtrongly 
againſt the ways of vice. Thy voice in her I de- 
ſpiſed, and thought it to be only the voice of a 
woman, which made not the leaſt impreſſion on m 
mind. So blinded was 1, that I ſhould have bluſhed 
to be thought leſs wicked than my companions, and 
even inyented falſe ſtories of my ſinful exploits, to 
obtain their commendation. My pious parent was 
prevented from encouraging me to marry, becauſe 
ſhe thought the uſual ſtudies, which I was now to 
enter upon, might be ſerviceable to promote in me 
the work of true religion. My father thought little 
of thee, much of his ſon, in vain 1 
Thus, while they both were too anxious for my lite- 
rary improvements, I made progreſs in vice, and 
ſhut myſelf up in the darkneſs of fin, ſo as to bar up, 
againſt myſelf, the admiſſion of thy truth as much 
as poſſible. 


Thy law certainly puniſhes theft, O Lord, 25 


„ 
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fo does the LAw* WRITTEN in the hearts of men, 
For, what thief can bear another? Yet, compelled by 
no want, I deliberately committed theft; through 
the wantonneſs of iniquity, and the contempt of 


juſtice. It was not the effect of the theft, but the 
fin itſelf which I wiſhed to enjoy There was a 


pear-tree. in the neighbourhood of my father's vine- 
yard, loaded with fruit, though not of the moſt 
tempting kind. At dead of night, in company with 
ſome profligate youths, I plundered the tree; the 
ſpoil was principally thrown to the hogs: for I had 
abundance of better fruit at home. Behold my 
heart, my God, behold my heart, which thou haſt 
pitied in its deep abyſs of fin. What did I mean, 
that I ſhould be gratuitouſly wicked? J loved de- 
ſtruction itſelf. In the commmon courſe of wick- 
edneſs men have. ſome end in view. Even Cata- 
line himſelf loved not his crimes, but ſomething 
elſe, for the ſake of which he perpetrated them. We 
are deceived by appearances of good, embracing 
the ſhadows, while we follow our own luſts, inſtead 
of ſeeking the ſubſtance, which is only in thee. 
Thus, the ſoul commits fornication, when it is turn- 
ed from thee, and ſeeks, out of thee, that pleaſure, 
honour, power, wealth, or wiſdom, which it never 
will find in its genuine purity, till it return to thee. 
All, who remove — far from thee, and ſet 
up themſelves in oppoſition, perverſely imitate ſome 
attribute of God; though even by lach imitation 
they own thee to be the creator of the univerſe. 
This is the general nature of ſin. It deceiyes by 
ſome fictitious ſhadow of that good, which in God 
alone is to be found, Byt what vitious or perverſe 
imitation of my Lord was there in my theft ? I can 

con- 


He means the voice of natural conſcience. See Rom. ). 


4. 15. 
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conceive none, unleſs it be the pleaſure of acting 
arbitrarily and with impunity againſt law ;—a dark 
ſimilitude of Omnipotence. O rottenneſs! O mon- 
ſter of life, and profundity of death! Could I de- 
light in what was not lawful, merely on that ac- 
count, becauſe it was not lawful? What reward 
ſhall I give to the Lord, that L can now recollect 
theſe things without fear of damnation? I will love 
and bleſs thee, Lord, becauſe thou haſt pardoned 
ſuch horrible evils; I impute it to thy grace that 
thou haſt melted my fins as ice is melted. I impute 
alſo. to thy grace my Exemption from thoſe evils, 
which I have not committed. For of what was I 
not capable, who loved even gratuitous wickedneſs ? 
I am ſenſible, that all is forgiven, not only the evils 
which I have actually committed, but alſo thoſe 
evis which by thy guidance I have been kept 
from commutting. He who, called by thee, bath 
avoided the evils which he hears me confeſſing, 


-ſhould not deride me a poor patient healed by the 


Phyſician, ſince he himſelf is indebted to the ſame 
Benefactor for his health, or, to ſpeak more properly, 
for his being afflicted with a leſs degree of ſickneſs. 
O the unſearchable ſeduction of perniciqus 
friendſhip, the avidity of doing miſchief from ſport, 
the — 2 of making others ſuffer, and this with- 
out any diſtinct workings either of avarice or of re- 
venge! Let us go, let us do it, and we are aſhamed 
to appear defective in impudence. Who can unfald 
to me the intricacies of this knot of wickedneſs? It 
is filthy, I will pry no more into it, I will not ſee ic. 
Thee will I chuſe, O righteouſneſs and innocence; 
light honourable indeed, and ſatiety inſatiable! With 
thee is perfect reſt, and life without b. y e 
He who enters into thee, enters into the joy gf his 
Lord, and ſhall not fear, and ſhall be in the beſt 
ſituation in thee, the beſt. I departed from thee, and 
Vor. II. * erred, 
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erred, my God, too devious from thy ſtability in 
my youth, and became to myſelf a region of deſo- 
lation. 5 | 


BOOK . 


I CAME to Carthage ſurrounded with flagitious 
1 luſts. After thee, © my God, the true bread of 
life, I hungred not; and though famiſhed with real 
indigence, and louging- after that which ſatisfieth 
not, I had no deſire for incorruptible aliment, not 
becauſe I was full of it; for the more empty I was, 
the more faſtidious I grew. My mind was ſickly; 
having no reſources within, ſhe threw herſelf out of 
herſelf to be carried away by intemperate appetite. 
My ſordid paſſions, however, were gilded over with 
the decent and plauſible appearances of love and 
friendſhip. Foul and baſe as I was, I affected the 
Teputation of liberal and polite humanity. I ruſhed 
into the luſts with which 1 deſired to be captivated. 
My God, my mercy, with how great bitterneſs, 
and yet how kindly, didſt thou mix that ſweetneſs, 
by which I was miſerably enſlaved, and beaten with 
all the iron rods of envy, ſuſpicion, fear, indignation, 
and quarrelling. The ſpectacles of the theatre 
now hurried me away, full of the images of my 
miſeries, and fomentations of my fire. 

I be arts of the Forum now engaged my ambi- 
tion; the more fraudulent, the more laudable. Pride 
and arrogance now elated my ſoul, though I was 
far from approving the frantic proceedings of the 
met called EVERSORES, who made a practice of 
diſturbing modeſt pleaders, and confounding their 
minds by riots. Amidft theſe things, in that im- 
becility of judgment which attends youth, _— 

e 
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ed the books of eloquence with the moſt ardent 
deſire of vain glory, and in the courſe of my read- 
ing dipped into the Hortenſius of Cicero, which con- 
tains an exhortation to the ſtudy of philoſophy. 
This book was the inſtrument of effecting a re- 
markable change in my views. I ſuddenly gave up 
the fantaſtic hope of reputation by eloquence, and 
felt a moſt ardent thirſt after wiſdom. In the mean 
time I was maintained at Carthage at my .mother's 
expence, being in the nineteenth year of my age, 
my father being dead two years before. How did 
I long, my God, to fly from earthly things to thee, 
and- I knew not what thou wert doing with me. 
And at that time, O light of my heart, thou know- 
eſt, though I was unacquainted with, the apoſtoli- 
cal admonition, TAKE HEED, LEST ANY MAN 
$POIL' YOU THROUGH PHILOSOPHY AND VAIN 
DECEIT®; that this was the ſole object of my de- 
light in the Ciceronian volume, that I was vehe- 
mently excited by it to ſeek for wiſdom, not in this 
or that ſect, but wherever it was to be found. And 
the only thing which damped my zeal was, that 
the name of Chriſt was not there, that precious 
name, which from my mother's milk I had learned 
to reverence. And, whatever was without this 
name, however juſt, and learned, and polite, could 
not wholly carry away my heart. 1 determined 
therefore to apply my mind to the holy Scriptures 
to ſee what they were; and I now ſee the whole 
ſubject was impenetrable to the proud, low in ap- 
pearance, ſublime in ſubſtance, and veiled with 
myſteries; and my frame of heart was ſuch as to 
exclude me from it, nor could I ſtoop to take its 
yoke upon me. I had not thele ſenſations when 1 
attended to the Scriptures, but they appeared to 
me unworthy to be compared with the dignity of 

1 1 pw wes Cicero, 

Coloſſ. ii. 
1 2 
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Cicero. My pride was diſguſted with their man- 
ner, and my penetration could not enter into their 
meaning *. It is true, thoſe, who are content to be 
little children, find by degrees an illumination of 
their ſouls, but I diſdained to be a child, and elated 
with pride imagined myſelf to be poſſeſſed of manly 
wiſdom. 

In this ſituation I fell in with the Manichees, 
men, who had in their mouths the mere found of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, and were always 
talking of THE TRUTH, THE TRUTH, and yet 
formed the moſt abfurd opinions of the works of 
nature, on which ſubjects the heathen philoſophers 
far excelled them. O truth, how eagerly hid I 


pant after thee, which they repeated continually 
with their mouths, and in many huge volumes 
But they taught me to look for my God in the Sun 
and Moon, and alſo in a number of ſplendid phan- 
raſms of their own creation +. I endeavoured to 
feed on theſe vanities, but they being not my God, 
though 1 fuppoſed ſo, I was not. nouriſhed, but 

2 | exhauſted. 
An excellent deſcription of the uſual effect of a little 
Seriptural ftudy on a proud mind, which, by the juſt judg- 
ment of God, is given up to judicial infatuatian aud ſpecious 
deluſion in ſome way or other, 

+ The Manichees, ſo called from Manes their founder, had 
exiſted about an hundred years. It would not be worth while 
to notice them at all, were it not for their connection with the 
life of Auguſtine. Like moſt of the antient heretics, they 
abounded in ſenſeleſs whims not worthy of any ſoliciious ex- 

ion. This they had in common with the Pagan philo- 

rs, that they ſuppoſed the Supreme Being to be material, 
and to trate all nature. Their grand peculiarity was to 
admit of two independent principles, a good and an evil one, in 
order to folve the arduous queſtion concerning the origin of 
evil. Like all heretics, they made a great parade of ſeeking 
truth with hberal impartiality, and were thus qualified to de- 
W ſpirits, who, ſuſpecting their own imbecility of 
judgment, the laſt thing in the world, and regardleſs of the 
word of God and hearty prayer, have no idea of attaining reli- 
gious knowledge by any other method than by natural reaſon. 
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exhauſted. How far did I wander then from thee 

excluded even FROM THE HUSKS WHICH THE. 
SWINE DID EAT! For, the fables of the poets, 
which 1 did not believe, though I was entertained 
with them, were preferable to the abfurdities of 
theſe lovers of truth. Alas! alas! by what ſteps 
was I led to the depths of Hell! Panting after truth, 
I ſought thee, my God, not in intellectual, but in 
ſpeculation; for I confeſs to thee, who didſt 
compaſſionate my miſery, even while I was har- 
debed againſt thee, The Manichees ſeduced me, 
partly with their ſubtil and captious queſtions con- 
eerning the ortgin of evil, partly with their blaſphe- 
mies againſt the Old Teſtament-Saints v. I did 
not then underſtand that, though the divine rule 
of right ant wrong be immutable in the abſtract, 
and the love of God and our neighbour be ever in- 


diſpenſably neceſſary, yet that there were particular 


acts of duty adapted to the times and ſeaſons and 
circumſtances, in which they were placed, which, 
abſtracted from ſuch conſiderations, would be un- 
lawful. In much ignorance 1 at that time derided 
holy ſervants, and was juſtly expoſed to believe 
moſt ridiculous abſurdities. And thou ſenteſt thy 
hand from above, and freedſt me from this depth 
of evil, while my mother prayed for me, more ſo- 
keitous on account of the death of my ſoul, than - 
other parents for the death of the body. She was 
favoured with a dream, by which thou comfortedft 
het ſoul with hope of my recovery. She ſaw her- 
ſelf ſtanding on a wooDEN RULE, and a perſon 
corhitng to her, who aſked her the cauſe of her 
affliction, and on being anſwered, that it was on 
„Tie Manichees obzected to the characters of Abraham, 
„Moſes, David, &c. on account of various actions 

allowed under the diſpenſation of their times, but forbidden un- 


der the New Teſtament, and thenee formed an argument againſt 
the Utvinity of the Old Teſtament. 
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my account, he charged her to be confident, 'that 
where ſhe was, there alſo I ſhould be. On which 
ſhe” beheld me ftanding by her on the ſame 
wooden rule. Whence was this but from thee, 
_ gracious Omnipotent ! who takeſt care of each 
and all of us, as of fingle perſons? When ſhe re- 
lated this to me, I endeavoured to evade the force 
of it, by obſerving that it might mean to exhort 
her to be what I was; without heſitation ſhe re- 
plied, it was not ſaid, where he is, there thou ſhalt 
be, but where thou art, there he ſhall he. Her 
prompt anſwer made a ſtronger impreſſion on my 
mind than the dream itfelf. For nine years, while 
I was rolling in the lithe of lin, often attempting 
to riſe; and ſtill ſinking deeper, did ſhe in vigor- 
ous hope — inceſſunt prayer. I remember 
alſo, that ſhe intteated a certain biſhop to under- 
take to reaſon me out of my errors. He was a 
1 back ward to attempt this, where he 

und a docil ſubject. But' your ſon, ſays he, is 
too much elated at preſent, and carried away with 
the pleaſing novelty of his errour, to regard any ar- 
guments, as appears by the pleaſure he takes in 
puzzling many ignorant perſons with his captious 
queſtions. Let him alone; only continue praying 
to the Lord for him; he will, in the courſe of his 
ſtudy, diſcover his errour. I myſelf, perverted by 
2 mother, was once a Manicnee, and read almoſt 
all their books, and yet at length was convinced of 
my errour, without the help of any diſputant.“ All 
this ſatisfied not my anxious parent; with floods 
of tears ſhe perſiſted in her requeſt, when at laſt he, 
a little out of temper on account of her importu- 
nity, ſaid, Be gone, good woman; it is not poſſi- 
ble, that a child of ſuelytears ſhould; periſh.” She 
bas often told me ſince, that this anſwer impreſſed 
het mind like a voice from Heaven. 
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OR the ſpace of nine years, from the nine- 
4 teenth to the twenty-eighth year of my age, 
I lived deceived and deceiving others, ſeducing 
men into various luſts, openly by what are called 
the liberal arts, and ſecretly by a falſe religien; in 
the former proud, in the latter ſuperſtitious, in all 
things ſeeking vain glory, even to theatrical ap- 
plauſes and contentious conteſts; and, to complete 
the diſmal picture, a ſlave to the luſts of the fleſh, 
So infatuated was I with the Manichean follies, 
that I drew. my friends into them, and with them 
practiſed the impieties of the ſect. The arrogant 
may deſpiſe me, and all who have never felt a ſalu- 
tary work of ſelf · humiliation from thee, my God. 
But I would confeſs to thee my own diſgraces for 
thy glory. What am I, left to myſelf, but a guide 
raſhly conducting others down a precipice? and 
when I am in a better ſtate, what am I, but an in- 
fant ſucking thy milk, and enjoying thee, the bread 
that periſheth not? and what is any man, fince he 
is fleſh ? Let the proud and the ſtrong deſpiſe us; 
but. we weak and poor would confeſs to the. 
At this time I maintained myſelf by teaching 
rhetoric ; and without fraud I taught my ſcholars, 
not how to oppreſs the innocent, but ſometimes 
how! to vindicate the guilty, TI lived alſo with one 
woman, but without matrimony. At this time 
I ceaſed: not alſo to conſult aſtrologers, nor could 1 
be induced by the arguments of a very ſenſible 
phyſician, nor by the admonitions of my excellent 
friend Nebridius, to reje& theſe follies. | 
While Iwas teaching rhetoric inthis manner. in my 
native town, I enjoyed the friendſhip of a young 
man of my own age, a ſchool- fellow and compa- 
1437130 2 Y 4 nion 
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nion from infancy. Indeed there 1s no true friend- 
ſhip, except thou cement it among thoſe who 
cleave to thee, through the love ſhed abroad in our 
hearts by the Holy Ghoſt, which is given to us. 
But it was a friendſhip too ſweet, inflamed by the 
fervour of ſimilar ies. For I had drawn him 
aſide from the true faith, which he held not in a 
deep and genuine manner, into the Manichean 
follies,--on account of which my mother bewailed 
me. And lo! thou who dork thy fugitives, O 
God of vengeance and ſource of mercies, and con- 
verteſt us to thyſelf by wonderful methods, lo 
thou removedſt him this life, when I had 
ſcarce enjoyed his friendſhip a year, after my return 
to Tagaſta. While he lay a long time ſenſeleſs in 
a fever, and his life was deſpaired of, he was bap- 
tized without his own knowledge, a thing which 
I regarded with great-indifference, as not doubting 
but he would retain my inſtructions which had 
been inſtilled into his mind, rather than that which 
had been applied to his body, when he was igno- 
tant of the matter. However, againſt all expecta- 
tion, he recovered, As ſoon as J had an opportu- 
nity of converſing with him, I attempted to turn 
into ridicule his late baptiſm, in which I expected 
his concurrence. But he dreaded me as an enemy, 
and wich wonderful freedom ſuddenly admonitihed 
me, that if I would be his friend, I ſhould drop 
the fubje&. Confounded at this unexpected be · 
haviour, I deferred the converſation, till he ſhould 
be thoroughly recovered. But he was removed 
from my madneſs, that he might be faved with 
thee. to my conſolation; after a few days the fever 
returned and he died. How miſerable was my 
life | my country was a puniſhment, my father's 
houſe a wonderful infelicity, and whateyer I had 
engoxed in common with him, without him was 
TOUR, = torment 
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torment itſelf, I found I could now no longer ſay, 
He will come ſhortly, as I was wont to do. If I 
faid, hope in God, my ſoul refuſed ; for the man 
whom 1 had loſt was an object preferable to the 
phantaſm *, on which J was bid to fix my hopes. 
Weeping alone was ſweet to me, and ſupplied the 
abſence of my friend. 

Wretched 1 now was, and wretched is every 
foul that is bound by the friendſhip of mortal 
things. Behold my heart, my God; O my hope, 
who cleanſeſt me from the contagion of ſuch affec- 
tions, and ditecteſt my eyes to thee, and pluckeſt 
my feet out of the net. O madneſs! not knowin 
how to love men as men!—O fooliſh man! bearin 
with no moderation the lot of humanity! The 
load of miſery burdened me, which I knew thou 
alone couldſt cure; but I was unwilling and im- 
potent, becauſe when I thought of thee, 1 had only 
a ſhadowy idol before me. If I attempted to throw 
my burden on thee, it returned upon myſelf, as I 
found nothing that would ſupport it. I fled how 
ever from my country, and came to Carthage. 
Time, other objects, and other friendſhips, gra- 
dually leſſened my ſorrow. But happy is he who 
loves thee, and his friend in thee, and his enemy 
for thy fake. For, he alone loſes no friend, to 
whom all are dear in him who is never loſt, and 
who is he but our God, who made and fills heaven 
and earth? None loſes thee, but he who lets thee 
7 and he who diſmiſſes thee, whither does he fly, 

at from thee PRO ITIOUSs, to thee AVERSE ? 
God of power! turn us, and ſhew thy face, and 
we ſhall be ſaved. For, wherever the ſoul of man 
turns itſelf, it fixes upon ſorrow, except in thee. 
Be not vain, my ſoul, and deaf in the ear of the 


heart 


„He means the fantaſtic idea of God, which as a Manichee 
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heart. through the tumult of vanity. The word 
cries, that thou {houldſt return, and there is reſt, 
There with God fix thy manſion, there in- 
2 whatever thou haſt, my ſoul, at leaſt when 
atigued with fallacies. If ſouls pleaſe thee, love 
ne in God, and carry them with thee to him as 
many as thou canſt, and ſay to them, let us love 
him, he made theſe things, and he is not far off. 
The good ye love is from him, but it will deſerv- 
edly be bitter, if ye love it unjuſtly, deſertin 
him. Le ſeek a happy life: our life —— 
hither, and bore our death, and deſtroyed it from 
the. abundance of his own life. After his deſcent 
will ye not aſcend and live? But why aſcend, ſince 
ye are too high already? Come down, that ye 
may aſcend to God. For by riſing up againſt him 
ye have fallen. Tell them theſe things, that-they 
may weep, and ſo take them with thee to God, 
becauſe thou ſayeſt thele things from bie ſpirit, if 
the fire of his love burn in thee, | 
I made approaches to thee, and ra repelledſt 
me, becauſe thou reſiſteſt the proud; and what was 
prouder, than to aſſert, that I was naturally what 
thou art *? Alas} of what. avail was it, that I un- 
derſtood the logick of Ariſtotle and what are called 
the hberal arts, while I had my back to the light, 
and to. thoſe things which really illuminate the 
face? I had, it is true, a facility of comprehenſron, 
and acuteneſs in argumentation, thy giſt, but I 
ſacriſiced not - thence to thee. Hence they 
were: to me a curſe, and not a bleſſing. Yet, all 
this time, I looked on thee as an immenſe lucid 
ys * which" 1 opal was a derer How 


f much 


2 In tllis Wha the Manichees followed the Pagan phi- 
rs. They had no idea, alſo, that God was a ſpirit. 
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much better was it with thy children of more tardy 
genius, who did not recede from thy neſts but 
were fledged and grew up in ſafety in thy church, 
and nouriſhed the wings of love with the aliment 
of ſound faith! O Lord our God, let us truſt in 
the ſhadow of thy wings. Do thou carry us to 
hoary hairs “.“ When thou art our ſtrength, we 
have ſtrength ; our own is weakneſs, + | 


— Ju 
BOOK V. 


Nr VE the ſacrifice of my confeſſions, and 
heal all my bones, that they may ſay, Lord, 
who is like unto thee ? The heart, that is ſhut 
againſt thee, excludes not thine eye, nor does the 
hardneſs of men's hearts repel thine hand, but thou 
diſſolveſt it when thou pleaſeſt, in compaſſion or in 
vengeance, and none can hide himſelf from thy 
flame. But may my ſoul praiſe thee, that it may 
love thee, and confeſs to thee thy compaſſions, that 
it may praiſe thee ! Let men be converted and ſeek 
thee, and behold, thou arr there in the heart of 
thoſe who confeſs to thee, and caſt themſelves upon 
thee, and in thy boſom deplore their evil ways; and 
thou in mercy wilt wipe their tears, that they may 
deplore ſtill more, and rejoice in tears, becauſe thou 
Lord refreſheſt and comforteſt them. 1 

In the fight of my God I will give an account of 
the twenty-ninth year of my age. A Manichee 
biſhop named Fauſtus, had now come to Carthage, 
a great ſnare of the devil, and many were enchant- 
ed by his eloquence, which though I could not but 
commend, I yet diſtinguiſhed from truth. Report 
had repreſented him as a very liberal and accom- 

* Ifaiah xlvi. 4. a | 
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pliſhed fcholar. And as I had read many things 
of the philoſophers, I compared them with the te- 
dious fables of the Manichees, and found the for- 
mer more probable. * Thou regardeſt, Lord, the 
humble; the proud thou beholdeſt afar off. No 
doubt the foretelling of eclipſes, and other things 
that might be mentioned, demonſtrate the truth of 
the philoſophical ſciences in ſecular things, though 
in their pride they departed far from thee. Un- 
happy 1s that man who knows all theſe things, and 
knows not thee; but bleſſed is he, who knows thee, 
though he knows not all theſe things. But he, 
who knows both thee and them, 1s not happier on 
their account, but on account of thee alone 1s 
happy, if knowing thee he glorify thee as God, and 
be thankful, — be not vain in his imaginations. 
For, as he is in a better ſituation, who knows 
how to poſſeſs a tree, and is thankful to thee for 
the uſe of it, though he knows neither its height 
nor breadth, than he who meaſures it, and counts 
all its branches, and neither poſſeſſes it, nor knows 
nor has learned his Creator ; ſo the believer, whoſe 
property all the riches of the world are, Ax Dp wu 
HAYING NOTHING, YET POSSESSES ALL'THINGsS, 
by cleaving to thee, whom all things ſerve, is in- 
diſputably better than the moſt knowing natural 
philoſopher upon earth, who lives in the neglect of 
thee®, CAL — 

Yet the raſhneſs of the Manichee writer, who 
undertook to write of Aſtronomy, though com- 
pletely. ignorant of the ſcience, is inexculable, eſpe- 
cially as he pretended that the Holy Ghoſt reſided 
perſonally in him. The ignorance of a believe 2 " 

on b | uc 
An excellent compariſon between the ſtate of an illiterate 
believer, who on Chriſt by faith, and that of an accom - 

iſhed man of ſcience, even of one ſcilled in ſpeculative theo- 


gy among other branches of knowledge, but deſtitute of ſpi- 
ritual life. . 
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ſuch ſubjects is very excuſable; even if he fancy 
his miſtaken notions in natural philoſophy to be 
branches of religion. But who can bear to hear 
a pretender to infallible inſpiration venting 
abſurdities on the works of nature? Here then 1 
had my doubts concerning the divinity of Mani- 
cheiſm, and in vain propoted them to thoſe of the 
{e& whom I met with. You muſt wait, till the 
all-accompliſhed Fauſtus come to Carthage,” was 
all the anſwer I received. On his arrival I found 
him an agreeable ſpeaker, and one who could deli- 
ver their dotages in a more perſuaſive tone. But by 
this time I was ſurfeited with theſe ſubjects, and I 
had been taught by thee, my God, who haſt in- 
ſtructed me marvellouſly, but ſecretly, that ſtyle 
and manner, however excellent, were not the ſame 
thing as ſound argument, The addreſs, indeed, 
the pathos, the propriety of language, and facility 
of expreflion in clothing his ſentiments delighted 
me; but my mind was unſatisfied. The proofs. of 
ignorance in ſcience, which I ſaw in Manicheiſm, 
ö with pretenſions to infallibility, ſtaggered 
my mind with reſpect to their whole ſyſtem. On 
freely converſing with him, I found him poſſeſſed 
of an ingenuous frankneſs, more valuable than all 
the ſubjects of my inveſtigation. He owned his 
13 in all philoſophy, and left me convinced 

it. Grammar alone, and ſome Ciceronian and 
other claſſical furniture, made up his ſtock of know- 
ledge, and ſupplied. him with a copiouſneſs of dic- 
tion, which received additional ornament from his 
natural vivacity of imagination. My hope of diſ- 
covering truth was now at an end. I remained 
ſtill a Manichee, becauſe 1 deſpaired of ſucceeding 
better on any other plan. Thus that ſame Fauſtus, 
who had been the ſnare of death to many, was the 
firſt who relaxed my fetters, though contrary to 


his 
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his own intention. Thy hands, my God, in the 
ſecret of thy providence, forſook not my ſoul : day 
and night the prayers of my mother came up be- 
fore thee, and thou wroughteſt upon me in ways 
marvellous indeed, but ſecret. Thou didſt it, 
my God. rox MAN'S dolxes ARE FROM THE 
LORD: and who. affords ſalvation but thy hand, 
which reſtores what thou haſt made? It was from 
thy influence, that ] was perſuaded to go to. Roms 
to teach, inſtead of Carthage. The deep receſſes 
of thy wiſdom and mercy muſt be confeſſed by me 
in this diſpenſation. I underſtood, that at Rome 
a teacher was not expoſed to thoſe turbulent pro- 
.ceedings, which were ſo common at Carthage. 
Thus the, madneſs of one ſet of men, and the 
friendſhip of others promiſing me vain things, were 
thy means of introducing me into the way of life 
and peace, and in ſecret thou madeft uſe of their 
perverſeneſs and my own. Here I deteſted real 
milery, there ſought falſe felicity. But the true 
cauſe of this removal was at that time hidden both 
from me and my mother, who bewailed me going 
away, and followed me to the ſea; but I deceived 
her, who held me cloſe, with a view either to call 
me back, or to go along with me. I pretended, 
that I only meant to keep company with a friend, 
till he ſet ſail; and with difficulty perſuaded her 
to remain that night in a place dedicated to the 
memory of Cyprian. But that night I departed 
privily; ſhe continued weeping and praying. Thus 
did I deceive my mother, and suo a mother; yet 
was I preſerved from the dangers of the ſea, foul 
as I was in all the mire of ſin, and a time was com- 
ing when thou wipedſt away my mother's tears, 
with which ſhe watered the earth, and even this 
baſe undutiſulneſs thou haſt forgiven me. And 
what did ſhe beg of thee, my God, at that time, 

N but 
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but that I ſhould be hindered from failing? THD 
— in profound wiſdom, and regarding the 
HINGE of her deſire, neglectedſt the particular ob- 
ject of her preſent prayers, that thou mighteſt gra- 
tify the general object of her devotions. The wind 
favoured us, and carried us out of fight of the 
ſhore, when in the morning ſhe was diſtracted witli 
grief, and filled thine ears with groans and com- 
plaints; whilſt thou in contempt of her violent 
agonies, hurriedſt me along by my luſts to com- 
plete their deſires, and puniſhedſt her carnal defire 
with the juſt ſcourge of immoderate griefs*. She 
loved my preſence with her as is natural to mo- 
thers, though in her the affection was uncommonly 
ſtrong, and ſhe knew not what joy thou waſt pie- 
paring for her from my abſence. She knew not; 
* ſhe wept and wailed. Vet after ſhe had 
wearied herſelf in accuſing my perfidy and cruelty, 
ſhe returned to her former employment of praying 
for me, and went home, while I went to Rome. 
And there I was puniſhed with the ſcourge” of 
bodily ſickneſs, and I drew nigh to hell, carrying 
the load of all my fins, original and actual. For 
Chriſt had not freed me from them by the body of 
his-fleſh through death. For how could à phan- 
taſtic death, ſuch as I then believed his to be, as a 
Manichee, deliver my foul ? Whither muſt I have 
gone, had I at that time departed hence, but to the 
tire and torments worthy of my deeds according to 
the truth of thy appointment +? She was igno- 


rant 


It requires a mind well ſeaſoned with Chriſtian diſcernment 
and humility, to admire in all this the Providence of God work- 
ing good out of evil, to ſeparate what is truly holy and humble 
in the affeMons of our author's mother from what was really 
carnal and earthly, and hence to diſcover the juſtneſs of his 
refletions. | ; 

+ Does the reader think this harſh? let him conſider whe- 


ther 


* 
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rant of this, and yet prayed for me abſent. But 
thou every where preſent, heardeſt her where ſhe 
was, and pitiedſt me where I was, Still in the cri- 
ſis of my danger, I deſired not thy baptiſm, as I 
had done when a boy: I had grown up to my own 
diſgrace, and madly derided thy medicine of hu- 
man miſery. How my mother, whoſe affection 
both natural and ſpiritual toward me was inexpreſ- 
fible, would have born ſuch a ſtroke, I cannot con- 
ceive. Morning and evening ſhe frequented the 
church, to hear thy word and to pray, and the ſal- 
vation of her ſon was the conſtant burden of her 
ſupplications. Thou heardeſt her, O Lord, and 
performedſt in due ſeaſon, what thou hadſt predeſ- 
tinated. Thou recoveredſt me from the fever, 
that at length I might obtain alſo a recovery of ſtill 
greater importance. 

The Manichees are divided into two bodies, au- 
ditors and ele&. He, in whoſe houſe Ilodged, was 
of the former ſort. I myſelf was ranked among 
the latter. With them I fancied myſelf perfectly 
finleſs, and laid the blame of the evils I committed 
on another nature, that ſinned within me“, and 
my pride was lighly gratified with the conception. 
My attachment to this ſect, however, grew more 
lax, as I found the impoſſibility of diſcovering 
truth, and felt a ſecret predilection in favour of the 
academic philoſophy, which commends a ſtate of 
doubt and uncertainty. My landlord, who had 

| not 


ther it can be any thing elſe than the want of a firm belief of 
the word of God, and a contempt of his holineſs and Oy 
that ean make him think ſo, and he will do well to apply 
awful caſe to his own conſcience. 

Every human foul was ſuppoſed by the Manichees to have 
in it a mixture of the good and the evil principle. 

+ A very natural and common effect of reaſoning pride. 
When a man attempts to diſcover and —_ religious truth by 

r 


leaning to his own underſtanding, he frequently finds _—_ 
5 cum 
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not ſo much experience as Jof the ſect, was ele- 
vated with their fancies. I checked his ſanguine 
views, and though the intimacy 1 had eontracted 
with this people, (for a number of them live at 
Rome) made me backward to ſeek elſewhere for 
truth, I was, however, little ſolicitous to defend 
the reputation of their tenets. It was a deplorable 
evil with me, that my prejudice was ſo ſtrong 
againſt the Chriſtian faith. When I thought of 
thee, my God, I could not conceive any thing but 
what was | corporeal, though of the moſt exquiſite 
ſubtilty : but what was immiterial, appeared to be 
nothing. And here I ſeemed incurable in error. 
I did not conceive it poſſible, that a good Being 
ſhould create an evil one, and therefore choſe to 
admit limits to the infinite Author of nature, by 
ſuppoſing him to be controuled by an independent 
exil principle. Yet, though my ideas were material, 
I could not bear to think of God being fleſh. Thar 
was too groſs and low in my apprehenſions. Thy 
only begotten Son appeared to me as the moſt lu- 
cid part of thee afforded for our ſalvation. I con- 
cluded; that ſuch a nature could not be born of 


the Virgin Mary without partaking of human 


fleſh, which I thought mult pollute it. Henee 


aroſe my fantaſtic ideas of Jeſus*, ſo deſtructive of | 


all piety. Thy ſpiritual children may ſmile at me 
with charitable . if they read theſe my 
confeſſions; ſuch, however, were my views. In- 

, deed, 


ciſm the ſole reſult of his moſt painful inveſtigations; and every 
thing appears doubtful to him, except the — of 
fallen man to underſtand theſe things, and the propriety of ſeek- 
ing a new nature and a ſpiritual underſtanding from above. If 
the errors of Manicheiſm appear very abſurd, there are other 
modes of deviation from Scripture truth, which would appear no 
leſs ſo, were they as unfaſhionable in our times. 

It is evident, chat this ſect comprehended in it the funda- 
e errors of the Docites, of whom we have ſpoken repeat- 
ed. | ; (N . 
Vor. II. Z. 
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deed, while 1 was at Carthage, the diſcourſe of one 
Helpidius had moved me in ſome degree, who pro- 
duced from the New Teſtament ſeveral arguments 
againſt their poſitions, which appeared, invincible; 
and theiranſwer appeared to me to beweak, which yet 
they did not deliver openly, but in ſecret; namely, 
that the Scriptures of the New Teſtament had been 
falſified by ſome, who deſired to inſert. Judaiſm 
into Chriſtianity, while they themſelves produced 
no urcorrupted copies“. Still did I pant under 
thoſe maſſes of materialiſm, and was prevented 
— breathing the ſimple and pure air of thy 

truth. | 
Some unexpected diſadvantages in the way of my 
profeſſion laid me open to any. probable offer of 
employ in other parts of Italy. From Milan a re- 
quifition was made to Symmachus, prefect of Rome, 
to ſend a profeſſor of Rhetoric to that city. By 
the intereſt of my Manichean friends, I obtained 
the honour, and came to Milan. There I waited 
on Ambroſe the biſhop, a man renowned for piety 
through the world, and who then miniſtered the 
bread of life to thy people with much zeal and elo- 
quence, The man of God received me like a father, 
and I conceived an affection for him, not as a teacher 
of truth, which 1 had no idea of diſcovering in thy 
church, but as a man kind to me; and I ſtudiouſly 
attended his lectures, only with a eurious deſire 
of diſcovering whether fame had done juſtice to * 
| elo- 


The Manichees, like all other heretics, could not ſtand 
before the Scriptures, N rejected the Old Teſ- 


tament, as N the malignant principle; and when they 
were preſſed wi authority of the New, as corroborating 
the they pretended the New was adulterated. I 


there any new thing under the ſun? Did not Lord Bolingbroke 
ſet ap the authority of St. John againſt St, Paul? Have we not 
heard of ſome parts of the Goſpels as not genuine, becauſe — 
ſuit not Socinian views? Genuine Chriſtian principles alone wi 
bear the teſt, nor fear the ſcrutiny of the whole word of God. 
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eloquence or not. I flood indifferent and faſtidi- 
ous with reſpect to his matter, and at the ſame time 
was delighted with the ſweetneſs of his language, 
more learned indeed, but leſs ſoothing and agree- 
able than that of Fauſtus. In their thoughts there 
was no compariſon ; the latter erred in Manichean 
fallacies, the former taught ſalvation in the moſt 
ſalutary manner. But ſalvation is far from ſinners, 
fuch as I then was, and yet I was gradually ap- 
proaching to it and knew not. As I now deſpaired 
of finding the way to God, I had no concern with 


ſentiments; language alone I choſe to regard. But 


the ideas which I neglected came into my mind, 
together with the words with which I was pleaſed. 
I gradually was brought to attend to the doctrine 
of the biſhop. I found reaſon to rebuke myſelf 
for the haſty concluſions I had formed of the per- 
fectly indefenſible nature of the law and the pro- 
phets. A number of difficulties, ſtarted upon * 
by the Manichees, found in the expoſitions of Am- 
broſe a ſatisfactory ſolution, The poſſibility of 


finding truth in the church of Chriſt appeared; 


and I began to conſider by what arguments I 
might convict, Manicheiſm f fallhood. Could 1 
have formed an idea of a ſpiritual ſubſtance, their 
whole fabric had been overturned, but I could not. 
Moreover, I found the philoſophers in general ex- 
plained the ſyſtem of nature better than the Mani- 
chees. It ſeemed ſhameful to continue in connec- 
tion with a ſect replete with ſuch evident abſurdi- 
ties, that I could not but prefer the Pagan philoſo- 
phers to them, though 1 dared not truſt theſe with 
the healing of my ſoul, becauſe they were without 
the ſaving name of Chriſt. In concluſion, I deter- 
mined to remain a catechumen in the church re- 
commended to me by my parents, till I law my way 


more clearly. 25 BY 
: 22 BOOK 
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BOOK. VI. 


CY THOU! my hope from my youth, where waſt 
ALF thou? thou madeſt me wiſer than the fowls of 
heaven; yet I walked through darkneſs and ſlippery 
places. My mother was now come to me, coura- 
geous through piety, following me by land and ſea, 
and ſecure of thy favour in all dangers. She found 
me very hopeleſs with reſpect to the diſcovery of 
truth. However, when I told her my preſent ſitu- 
ation, ſhe anſwered, that ſhe believed in Chriſt, 
that before ſhe left this world, ſhe ſhould ſee me a 
found believer. To thee her prayers and tears were 
ſtill more copious, that thou wouldeſt perfect what 
thou hadſt begun, and with much zeal and affection 
ſhe attended the miniſtry of Ambroſe. Him ſhe 
loved as an angel of God, becauſe ſhe underſtood 
that I had broken off from Manichean connections 
through his means, and ſhe confidently expected me 
to 05 from ſickneſs to health, though with a criti- 
cal danger in the interval. | 

She had been uſed to bring bread And wine for 
the commemoration of the ſaints; and till retain- 
ing the African cuſtom, ſhe was prohibited by the 
'door-keeper, underſtanding that the biſhop had 
forbidden the practice. Another perſon would not 
Toon have been obeyed, but Ambroſe was her fa- 
'vourite, and was himſelf amazed at the promptitude 
of her obedience, The reaſons of the prohibition 
were, the fear of exceſs, and the danger of ſuper- 
ſition, the practice itſelf being very ſimilar to thoſe 
of the Pagans . Inſtead therefore of a caniſter full 


Here is a ſtriking inſtance of the growth of Pagan ſuper- 
Rition in the church. The torrent was ſtrong, and notwithſtand- 
ing occaſional checks which it received, it at length overſpread 
all Chriſtendom, and quite obſcured the light of the Goſpel, 


of 
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of the fruits of the earth, ſhe henceforward, on the 


commemoration-days of the martyrs, gave alms, ac- 
cording to her ability, to the poor, and received the 
Lord's ſupper, if it was celebrated on thoſe occa- 
ſions. Ambroſe himſelf was charmed with the fer- 
vour of her piety and the amiableneſs of her good 
works, and often brake out in his preaching, when 
he ſaw me, congratulating me that I had ſuch a 
mother, little knowing what ſort of a ſon ſhe had, 
who doubted of all theſe things, and even appre- 
hended the way of life to be impervious to man. Nor 
did I groan to thee in prayer for help, intent only 
on ſtudy, and reſtleſs in diſcuſſions and inveſtiga- 
tions. In a ſecular view Ambroſe himſelf appeared 
to be an happy man, revered as he was by the im- 
perial court; only his celibacy appeared to me in a 
melancholy light. But what hope he bore within, 
what ſtruggles he had againſt the temptations of 
grandeur, what was his real comfort 1n adverſity, 
his hidden ftrength and joy derived from the bread 
of life, of theſe things 1 could form no idea; for 
I had no experience; nor did he know the fluctu- 
ations of my foul, nor the dangerous pit in which 
I was enflaved. It was out of my power to conſult 


him as I could wiſh, ſurrounded as he was with 


crowds of perſons, whoſe neceſſities he relieved. 


During the little time in which he was from them, 


(and the time was but little) he either refreſhed 
his body with food, or his mind with reading. 
Hence I had no opportunity to unbolom myſelt 
to him. A few words of converſation ſufficed not. 
I expeCted in vain to find him at leifure for a long 
converſation*. I profited, however, by lus ſer- 

i mons. 


- * Doubtleſs, could the modeſty of Auguſtine have prevailed 
on him to deſire ſuch a conference, he might have obtained it. 
And what a biſhop then was in the church of Chriſt may be ſeen 
in Ambroſe, 
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mons. Every Lord's day, I heard him inſtructing 
the people, and | was more and more convinced of 
the falſity of the calumnies which thoſe deceivers 
had invented againſt the divine books. And when 
I found, that the Moſaic expreſſion of man made 
after the image of God was underſtood by no be- 
lever io imply, that God was in human form, 
though I ſtill could form no idea of a ſpiritual ſub- 
ſtance, I was glad and bluſhed to think how many 
years I had falſely accuſed the church, inſtead of 
learning by careful enquiry®. 

The ſtate of my mind was now ſomething alter- 
ed; aſhamed of paſt miſcarriages. and deluſions, and 
hence the more anxious to be guided right for the 
time to come, I was completely convinced of the 
falſhood of the many things I had once uttered 
with ſo much confidence. I was pleaſed to find, 
that the church of Chriſt was plainly free from the 
monſtrous abſurdity of which I had accuſed her, 
I found too, that thy holy men of old held not 
thoſe ſentiments with which they were charged. 
And I was pleaſed to find Ambroſe very diligently 
commending a rule to his people, * the letter kill- 
eth, but the ſpirit giveth life ;” when the biſhop, 
removing the myſtic veil, opened to us thoſe things, 
which according to the letter might ſeem to teach 
perverſeneſs: what he ſaid was agreeable to me, 

ba Tg though 

A remarkable inftance of partiality attended with a re- 
markable frankneſs of confeſſion. Auguſtine for nine years be- 
lieved that the general church held the corporeal form of the 
Supreme Being, though as. RIO with eaſe have learned the 
contrary at any time. But y in all ages acts in the ſame diſ- 

ingenuous ſpitit. 

+ An important obſervation ſurely! abuſed much by Origen 
and many of his followers, to fanciful and capricious purpoſes. 
la Auguſtine, however, the diſtinction between letter and ſpirit 
was generally made commenſurate with that between fleſh and 
ſpirit, and in effect diſtingulſhed ſelf · rĩghteous from evangelical 


religion. 
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though I was far from being convinced of its 
truth. My former miſtakes and blamable raſh- 
neſs rendered me now exceedingly ſceptical, and I 
wanted the fulleſt intuitive evidence. By faith, in- 
deed, I might have been healed. But having ex- 
perienced a bad phyſician, I now dreaded a good 
one. By believing alone could I be cured; yet for 
fear of believing falſe things, I refuſed to be healed, 
reſiſting thy hands, who haſt made for us the me- 
dicines of faith, and haſt ſprinkled them over the 
diſeaſes of the world, and haſt attributed fo great 
authority to them. if 
I could not, however, but prefer the general doc- 
trine of the church, and think it was more reaſon- 
able to enjoin faith in ſubjects incapable of de. 
monſtration, than to require the belief of moſt ab- 
ſurd fables, after pretending to promiſe us know 
ledge. By degrees, thou Lord, with a mild and 
merciful hand regulating and compoſing my heart, 
enabledſt me to conſider how many things I be- 
heved which I had never ſeen, what credit I gave 
to friends, to phyſicians, to many others, without 
which the common affairs of life could never be 
tranſacted; alſo how firmly I believed who were my 
parents, though I could not poſſibly have any de- 
monſtration concerning the matter. Thus thou 
perſuadedſt me, that thoſe who believed thy books 
were not to be condemned of credulity, but thoſe 
who diſbelieved them were to be condemned for 
unreaſonable obſtinacy, eſpecially as their credibi- 
lity was eſtabliſhed by the great authority which 
they had obtained throughout the world. How 
do 
* It would be well, if many, who ſtumble at the Old Teſta- 
ment, were more convinced of their own ignorance and incom- 


petency, for want of a juſt and ſolid acquaintance with its typi- 
cal nature and the laws of interpreting it. 
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do you know that thoſe books were divinely in- 
ſpired?” appeared to me now a queſtion implying a 
doubt not worthy to be attended to. For amidſt 
all the contentiouſneſs of philoſophers, which had 
ſo much agitated my mind, I had ever preſerved 
the belief of thy exiſtence and Divine Provi- 
dence. Sometimes, indeed, this belief was ſtronger, 
ſometimes weaker, yet it never leſt me, notwith- 
ſtanding my great perplexity concerning thy na- 
ture, or the way of approaching thee. As we are 
then too infirm to diſcover truth by abſtract reaſon- 
ing, and therefore need the authority of divine re- 
velation, I apprehended, that thou wouldeſt never 
have attributed ſuch high authority and influence 
to the Scriptures through the world, unleſs this had 
been the appointed means ot our knowing thee and 
ſeeking thy will; and now the abſurdities, which 
the literal interpretation of many things ſeemed to 
involve, after I had heard a probable expoſition of 
ſeveral-of them, 1 referred to the depth of myſte- 
ries; and hence the authority of the books appeared 
more venerable and more credible, as they in fact 
Jay open to every one's view, and yet reſerved the 
dignity of their ſecret by the moſt profound ſenti- 
ments, offering themſelves to all in a language the 
moſt open and the moſt humble, and exercifing 
the attention of ſerious ſouls; fo that they received 
all in their popular boſom, and through narrow 
holes tranſmitted only a few to thee, though many 
more in number, than they would do, if they were 
not recommended by ſuch high authority, and did 
not draw in the multitude by the garb of ſacred 
humility. I confidered theſe things, and thou waſt 
75 75 with me; I ſighed, and thou heardeſt me; 
fluctuated, and thou directedſt my courſe; I went 


along 


| 
| 
| 
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along the broad way of the world, and thou didſt 


not deſert me“. 

My heart was thirſting after honours, profits, and 
marriage, and thou deridedſt me. In theſe lufts I 
ſuffered the bittereſt diſſiculties; thou being ſo 
much the more propitious, the leſs thou ſuffered{t 
any thing to be pleaſant to me which was not thy- 
ſelf. See, Lord, my heart. Now let it ſtick cloſe 
to thee, which thou haſt freed from the renacious 
glue of death. How miſerable was I, and how didſt. 
thou cauſe me to feel my miſery on that day, when 
] was preparing to recite a panegyric to the empe- 
ror, in which there were many ſalſhoods, and I ex- 
pected applauſe, even from thoſe who knew them to 
be falſhoods, when my heart brooded over its anxi- 
eties, and paſling through a certain ſtreet of Milan, 
I ſaw a poor beggar, I ſuppoſe at that time with a 
full belly, jocund and merry! I ſighed, and ſpake 
to my friends who were with me, of the many pains 
of our madneſs, becauſe from all the toils, which 
with ſo much labour and vexation we underwent, 
we expected only that ſame reſt and ſecurity, which 
that' beggar had already attained, though we were 
uncertain, whether we ſhould ever reach it. In 
truth, he was not poſſeſſed of true joy, but I, by the 


ambi- 


* We have ſeen here the cloſe thoughts of an original thiaker, 
who had once as ſtrong a prejudice as any againſt Scripture- 
truth, owning his raſhneſs in condemning what he had not un- 
derſtood, convinced of the rationality of the Scriptures, after he 
had in ſome meaſure diſcovered the true key to their meaning, 
perſuaded of their divinity from their providential propagation in 
the world, owning the unreaſonableneſs of expecting demonſtra- 
tion, and of refuſing aſſent to grounds of faith ſuch as determine 
us in common life, ſpying a divine beauty in the plainneſs and 
ſimplicity of their language, a ſapted to all capacities, and com- 
prehending at length the neceſſity of a ſerious mind, in order 
to render them effectual to ſaving purpoſes. Sceptics and infi- 
dels would do well to follow him in this train of thought: they 
need not he aſhamed to imitate a perſon ſo acute and ingenious. 
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ambiguous windings of art, ſought it in a more de- 
luſory way. He, however, was evidently merry, I 
full of anxiety ; he at his eaſe, I full of fear. Were 
I aſked, whether frame of mind I ſhould prefer, I 
ſhould without heſitation chuſe his. Yet if I were 
aſked, whether I would be Auguſtine, or the beg- 
gar, I ſhould fay the former. How perverſe was 
this ? Much to this purpoſe did I ſay to my friends, 
and often obſerved how things were with me, and 
I found myſelf miſerable, and | grieved, and doubled 
that miſery. And if any thing proſperous ſmiled 
upon me, I was backward to lay hold of it, becauſe 
it flew away almoſt before I could lay hold of it *. 

My moſt intimate converſations on theſe ſub- 
jects were with Alypius and Nebridius. The for- 
mer, my townſman, had ſtudied under me both at 
Tagaſta and at Carthage, and we were very dear 
to each other. The torrent of faſhion at the latter 
place, hurried him into the Circenſian games, of 
which he became extravagantly fond. I was vexed 


to ſee him give into a taſte ſo deſtruQtve of all ſo- 


briety and prudence in youth, and cannot but take 
notice of the providential manner, in which he was 
delivered. While I was one day expounding in 
my ſchool at Carthage, an alluſion to the Circenſian 
games occurred as proper to illuſtrate my ſubject, 
on which occaſion I ſeverely cenſured thoſe who 
were fond of that madneſs. I meant nothing for 
Alypius ; but thou, Lord, who hadſt defigned him 
for a miniſter of thy word, and who wouldeſt make 
it manifeſt; that his correction ſhould be thy own 
work, infixedſt a deep ſting of conviction into his 
heart; he believed, that I ſpake it on his account, 

| loved 

I ; | 

arr — 
of thoſe in high life to be r to that of thoſe in low at teaft ! 


Ambition receives nu cure from the review, till the man knows 
what is better. 
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loved me the more for it, and ſhook off the Cir- 
cenſian follies. But he was afterwards involved in 
Manicheiſm with me, deceived by the appearance 
of good. Afterwards he came to Rome, to learn 
the law, and there was enſnared with a new evil, a 
fondneſs for the barbarous ſports of gladiators, to 
which he had had a ſtrong averſion. Some friends 
of his carried him to them by force, while he de- 
clared with great confidence, that his mind and 
eyes ſhould ſtill be alienated from thoſe ſpectacles. 
For a while he cloſed his eyes with great reſolution, 
till on a certain occaſion, when the whole houſe 
rang with ſhouting, overcome by curioſity, he 
opened his eyes to ſee what was the matter. Be- 
holding a gladiator wounded, on the fight of the 
blood, he was inebriated with the ſanguinary plea- 
ſure. He gazed, he ſhouted, he was inflamed, he 
carried away with him the madneſs, which ſtimu- 
lated him to repeat his viſits; he became enamour- 
ed of the ſports, even more than thoſe, who had 
dragged him thither againſt his will, and ſeduced 

others. Thence thou with a ſtrong and merciful 
hand recoveredſt him at length, but long after, and 
taughteſt him to put his confidence not in himſelf, 
but in thee *. On another occaſion, Alypius was 
apprehended as a thief, and circumſtances ſeemed 
to tell ſo much againſt him, that it was by a par- 
ticular providence his innocence was cleared, Bur 
be was to be a diſpenſer of thy word, an examiner 
of many cauſes in thy church, and he learnt cau- 
tion and wiſdom from this event. Him I found at 
Rome, and he removed with me to Milan, and 


practiſed 


It is obvious to obſerve hence the folly of ſelf-confi- 
dence, and the bewitching power of temptation over ſo weak 
and corrupt a creature as man. Many who would deem it im- 
poſſible that they ſhould enter with ſpirit into the obſcenity of 
the ſtage, or the cruelties of the Slave-trade, by a little indul. 
genee may ſoon become what beforehand they would abhor. 
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practiſed in the law with uncommon uprightneſs 
and integrity. With me he was uncertain, with 
reſpect to his plan of religion and the way of hap- 
ineſs. 

. My friend Nebridius allo left a good paternal 
eſtate. in the neighbourhood of Carthage, for the 
ſake of enjoying my company; and we three were 
panting after happineſs, till thou ſhouldeſt give us 
meat in due ſeaſon; and amidſt all the bitterneſs 
which attended our worldly concerns, while we 
were wiſhing to ſee the end of theſe things, we 
found ourſelves in darkneſs, and we ſaid with tighs, 
how long? yet we ſtill followed objects with which 
we were diſſatisfied, becauſe we knew nothing bet- 
ter to {ſubſtitute in their room. 

As to myſelf in particular, I reviewed attentively 
how long I had been in purſuit of the true wiſdom, 
with a determination to give up fecular purſuits in 
cale of ſucceſs. I had begun at nineteen, and 1 
was now in my thirtieth year, {till miſerable, anxi- 
ous, procraſtinating, fed with tantalizing . hopes, 
ſolicited in my conſcience to ſet apart a portion of 
time each day for the care of my ſoul. © Your 
mornings are for your pupils: why do not you em- 
ploy to ſerious purpoſe the afternoons: but then 
what time ſhall I have to attend the levees of the 
great, and to unbend my miad with neceſſary re- 
laxation? What then, if death ſhould ſuddenly ſcize 
you, and judgment overtake you unprepared ?. Yet, 
on the other ſide, what if death itſelf be the extinc- 
tion of my being? But far be from my ſoul the 
idea. God would never have given ſuch high 
proofs of credibility to Chriſtianity, nor have ſhewn 
himſelf ſo marvellouſly among men, if the life of 
the ſoul be conſumed with the death of the body. 
Why then do not I give myſelf wholly to ſeek 
God? But do not be in too great a hurry, * 
aye 
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have friends of conſequence, by whom you may 

rife in the world ! | | 
In ſuch an agitation of mind as this did I live, 
ſecking happineſs, and yet flying from it. To be 
divorced from the enjoyments of the world I could 
not bear, particularly from female ſociety; and as 
I had no idea of acquiring continency but by my 
own ſtrength, I was a ſtranger to the way of prayer 
and divine ſupply of grace. Thou, Lord, wilt 
give, if we ſolicit thine ears with internal groaning, 
and in ſolid faith caſt our care on thee. My mo- 
ther was ſolicitous and importunate for my being 
married, that I might in that ſtate receive baptiſm. 
And I agreed to marry a young perſon, who was at 
preſent too young; as ſhe was agreeable to me, I 
conſented to wait almoſt two years. During this 
interval a number of us, about ten in all, formed a 
ſcheme of living in common in a ſociety ſeparate 
from the world, in which a townſman of mine 
Romanianus, a man of conſiderable opulence, was 
particularly earneſt. But ſome of us being married 
men, and others deſirous of becoming fo, the 
ſcheme came to nothing. Thou deridedſt our 
plans, and preparedſt thy own, meaning to give us 
food in due ſeaſon, and to open thine hand, and 
fill our ſouls with blefledneſs. In the mean time 
my ſins were multiplied, and the woman with 
whom I had cohabned, returning into Africa un- 
der a vow of never more being acquainted with our 
ſex, and leaving with me a natural ſon which I had 
by her, I, impatient of the delay, took another wo- 
man in her room. Praiſe and glory be to thee, O 
fountain of mercies, I became more miſerable, and 
thou approachedſt nearer. Thou waſt going to 
ſnatch me out of the mire of pollution, and I knew 
it not. The fear of death and future judgment was 
the check which reſtrained me. This had never 
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left me amidſt the variety of opinions with which I 
was agitated, and.I owned to Alypius and Nebri- 
dius, that the Epicurean doctrine would have had 
the preference in my judgment, could I have fallen 
in with Epicurus's idea of the annihilation of the 
man at death; and I enquired why we might not 
be happy, if we were immortal, and lived in a per- 
petual ſtate of voluptuouſneſs without any fear cf 
loling it, ignorant as I was of the miſery of being ſo 
drenched in carnality, as not to fee the excellency 
of embracing goodneſs itſelf for its own ſake. I 
did not confider, that I conferred on theſe baſe to- 
pics with friends whom J loved, and was incapable 
of taſting pleaſure, even according to the carnal 
ideas I then had of pleaſure without friends *. 

O my ſerpentine ways! Wo to the ſoul which 
preſumed, if it departed from thee, that it ſhould 
find any thing better. I turned backward and for- 
ward on my fides, my back, and my belly, and all 
things were hard, and thou alone my reſt, and lo 
thou comeſt and freeſt us from our miſerable de- 
luſions, and placeſt us in thy way, and comforteſt 
us, and ſayeſt, Run, and I will bear you, I will 
carry you through, and bear you ſtill,” 


— 
BOOK VII. 


ND now the older I grew, the more defiled 

A was I with vanity, (till deſtitute of the ſpiri- 
tual idea of God; not conceiving however of thee, 
O Lord, as exiſting in human form, an error of 
| which 


A ſtrong intimation, that happineſs conſiſts in love, or friend- 
ſhip. Whence the pleaſure of friendſhip with Jeſus, an Almighty 


_ all-ſufficient friend, made man for us, and ſympathizing with us, 


appears to give us the juſt and adequate idea of bliſs, 
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which I now. ſaw, I had unjuſtly accuſed the ca- 
tholic church, but ſtill viewing thee as an object of 
ſenſe however refined; and when I removed the 
ideas of ſpace and quantity, thou ſeemedſt to be 
nothing at all. For thou hadſt not yet illuminated 
my darkneſs. The arguments of my friend Nebri- 
dius, appeared to me concluſive againſt the Mani- 
chean idea of an independent evil principle in 
nature. I was grown firm in the belief, that in the 
Lord is nothing corruptible, mutable, or in any 
ſenſe imperfect : that evil muſt not be imputed to 
him, in order that we may clear ourſelves of blame 
with the Manichees. Still, however, a queſtion dif- 
treſſed me, how came evil into being at all? ad- 
mitting that it lies in the will of man, that the 
diſtinction between a natural and moral inability is 
real and juſt, and that the former is not the proper 
ſubject of blame as the latter is, ſtill I enquired, 
ho inſerted. in me this bitter plant, when I was 
made by my God of infinite ſweetneſs? I enquired, 
whence came evil, and I ſaw not the evil which was 
in my inveſtigations. 1 ſtated the great difficulty 
in various lights, and it ſtill appeared as inexplicable 
as ever. The faith, however, of Chriſt our Lord and 
Saviour remained firm with me, rude and unform- 
ed indeed; yet my mind forſook it not, and was 
unbibing it daily more and more *. 

From the vain ſcience of aſtrology allo, which 1 
had cultivated with obſtinacy, I was delivered, 


1 partly 


I have endeavoured to compreſs the Author's accounts of 
his difficulties in theſe two quettions, of the ſubſtance of God and 
of the origin of evil, into a ſmall compaſs, not thinking it need- 
ful to tranſlate them at large. Manicheiſm was the cauſe of his 
trouble in regard to the tormer. The latter is in all ages a 
natural temptation to our proud minds, and we are flow to 
learn to anſwer it with St. Paul, Nay but, O man, who art thou 
that replieſt againſt God? Rom. ix. Humility will end the fub- 
ject there; and pride is not to be ſatisfied by any inveſtigations. 
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partly by the reaſonings of my excellent friend Nebri- 
dius, and partly by a ſtory which J heard of a maſ- 


ter and ſlave born at the fame point of time, whoſe 


different fortunes in life appeared to be a ſufficient 
confutation of all predictions by the ſtars *; and 
the caſe of Eſau and Jacob in holy writ illuſtrated 
the {ame thing. But it was thou, and thou only, 
who recalledſt me from the death of all error, O 
thou life that knoweſt not death, and thou wiſdom 
who illuminateſt indigent minds. Thou brakeſt 
this bond for me; ſtill was I ſeeking whence comes 
evil? Yet, by all the fluctuations of thought thou 
didſt not ſuffer me to be ſeduced from the faith of 
thy exiſtence, of thy perfections, of thy providence, or 
to doubt that in Chriſt thy Son and in the Scriptures 
thou haſt laid down the way of human ſalvation. 
What were the groanings, the labours of my heart! 
While I filently enquired, diſtreſſed and confound- 
ed, thou kneweſt the Whole, thou kneweſt what I 
ſuffered, and no man whatever, not my moſt inti- 
mate friends, could know, by any relation which 1 
could give, the bitterneſs of my ſoul. My folly 
was, to look for a local external happineſs. No 
ſuch was found to receive me. By the original 
dignity of my nature, I was above all ſenſual ob- 
jects, inferior to thee, and thou, my true joy, 
madeſt me ſubject to thyſelf, and ſubjectedſt to me 
the works of thy hands. This was the middle re- 
gion of health, in which J might ſerve thee and 
rule the body. But I proudly roſe up againſt thee, 
and was juſtly puniſhed, by being enſlaved to thoſe 
things which ſhould have been my ſubjects; they 
gave 


Few men have candour enough to put themſelves in the 
Places and ſcenes of others. Nothing is more certain'than this, 
that Auguſtine and Melancthon were men of extraordinary 
underſtanding ; both however were addifted to aſtrology, an 
abſurdity, which even the weakeſt in our age eſcape. - Such is 
the difference of the times | 
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gave me no reſpite nor reſt, My pr de ſeparated 
me from thee, and cloſed my eyes with its own 
tumour. But thou, Lord, remaineſt for ever, and 
retaineſt not anger for ever, thou pitieſt us and re- 
membereſt that we are duſt and aſhes. - It pleaſed 
thee to remove my deformities, and by internal in- 
centives thou agitatedſt me, that I might be impa- 
tient till thou madeſt thyſelf aſſuredly known. to 
me by 1nternal illumination. The morbid tumours 
of my mind were gradually leſſening under thy ſe- 
cret medicinal hand, and the eyes of my under- 
ſtanding, darkened and confounded as they were, by 
the ſharp eye-lſalve of ſalutary pains were healing 
day by day. | 

And firſt, as thou wouldeſt ſhew me how thou re- 
fiſteſt the proud, and giveſt grace to the humble; 
and how great thy mercy is ſhewn to be in the 
way of humility ; thou procuredſt for me, by means 
of a perſon highly inflated with philoſophical pride, 
ſome of the books of Plato tranſlated into Latin, in 
which 1 read paſſages concerning the divine word, 
ſimilar to thoſe in the firſt chapter of St. John's 
goſpel ; in which his eternal divinity was exhibited, 
but not his incarnation, his atonement, his humi- 
hation, and glorification of his human nature. For 
thou haſt hid theſe things from the wile and pru-. 
dent, and-revealed them to babes; that men might 
come to thee weary and heavy laden, and that thou 
mighteſt refreſh them; thou who art meck and 
lowly in heart, who directeſt the meek in judg- 
ment, and teacheſt the gentle thy ways, ſeeing our 
low eftate and forgiving all our fins. This is a 
knowledge not to be attained, while men are lifted 
up by the pomp and grandeur of what appears to 
them a ſublimer doctrine. Thus did ] begin to 
form better views of the divine nature, even from 
Plato's writings, as thy people of old ſpoiled the 

Vor. II. a A a Egyptians 
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Egyptians of their gold, becauſe, whatever good 
there is in any thing, is all thy own, and at the 
ſame time I was enabled to eſcape the evil which 
was in thoſe books, and not to attend to the idols 


of Egypt. 


However, I.was hence admoniſhed to retire into 


myſelf under thy guidance, and I was enabled to 


do it, becauſe thou art my helper. I entered and 


| ſaw with the eye of my mind the immutable light 


of the Lord, perfectly diſtinct from ſenſible light, 
not only in degree, but in kind. Nor was it in 
the ſame manner above my mind, that oil is abore 
water, or as heaven is above earth, but ſuperior, 
becauſe he made me, and 1 was inferior, becaule 
made by him *. He who knows truth, knows this 
light, and he who knows it, knows eternity, Love 
knows it. O eternal truth, true love, and loving 
eternity ! Thou art my God, I pant after thee day 
and night. And when I firſt knew thee, thou 


tookeſt me that I might ſee that to be” which I 


ſaw, and that I who ſaw, as yet was not”. Thou 
impreſſedſt repeatedly my infirm fight, thou ſhinedſt 
on me vehemently, and I trembled with love and 
horror, and I found that I was far from thee 
in a region of diſſimilitude, as if I heard thy 
voice from on high, I am the food of thoſe 
that are of full age, grow and thou ſhalt eat 
me.” Nor ſhalt thou change me into thylelf, 
but ſhalt thyſelf be changed into me. And I ſaid, 
Can God be nothing, fince he is neither diffuſed 
rough 

* He had been long corrupted by the Atheiſt, views 
which he had learned from the Mantchees, and no wender 
that he now found it ſo difficult to conceive aright of God. 
There appears ſomething divinely ſpiritual in the manner of his 
deliverance. That the Platonic books alſo ſhould give the firſt 


occaſion is very remarkable; though 1 apprehend the Latin 


tranſlation which he ſaw, had improved on Plato, by the mix- 
ture of ſomething ſcriptural, according to the manner of the 
Ammonian philoſophers- 
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through finite nor infinite ſpace ? And thou criedſt 
from afar, I am, that I am *”, and I heard with 
my heart and could not doubt. Nay, I ſhould 
ſooner doubt my own exiſtence, than that that is 
not truth which is underſtood by the things that 
were made. 

I now began to underſtand, that every creature 
of thine hand 1s in its nature good, and that uni- 
verſal nature is juſtly called on to praiſe the Lord 
for his goodneſs +. The evil which I fought after 
has no poſitive exiſtence ; were it a ſubſtance, it 
would be good, becauſe every thing individually, 
as well as all things collectively, are good. Evil ap- 
peared to be a want of agreement in ſome parts to 
otaers. My opinion of the two independent prin- 
ciples, in order to account for the origin of evil, was 
without foundation. Evil 1s not a thing to be 
created; let good things only forſake their juſt 
place, office, and order; and then, though all be 
good in their nature, evil, which is only a privative, 
abounds, and produces poſitive miſery. I aſked 
what was iniquity, and I found it to be no ſub- 
ſtance, but a perverſity of the will which declines 
from thee the Supreme ſubſtance to lower things, 
and caſts away its internal excellences, and ſwells 
with pride externally 3. | 

And I wondered that I now began to have a. 
defire after thee, and no longer took a phantaſm 
for thee. I was not urgent to enjoy thee my God, 
for though I was hurried toward thee by thy beauty, 
I was prefently carried downward from thee by my 
own weight, and I could no longer fin without 
groaning ; the weight was carnal habit. The me- 

| mory 

* Exodus, iii. + Pſalm cxlviii. 

Perhaps a more juſt account of the manner in which evil is 


produced can ſcarce given; it is certainly well calculated to 
confute the principles of Manicheiſm. 
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mory of thee was with me, and I did not doubt of 
the reality of that divine effence to which I ſhould 
adhere, but of myſelf being ever brought into a 
ſtate of ſpiritual exiſtence. I ſaw thy inviſible 
things by the things which were made, but I could 
not fix my attention to thee; my corruption exert- 
ing itſelf, I returned to my uſual habits, but I could 
not ſhake off the fragrance of memory, ſmelling 
the true good, regretting the loſs, and impotent to 
taſte and enjoy *. 

I now ſought the way of obtaining ſtrength to 
enjoy thee, and found it not, till I embraced the me- 
diator between God and man, the man Chriſt 
Jeſus, WHO IS ABOVE ALL, GOD BLESSED FOR 
EVER +, calling and ſaying, I am the way, the 
truth, and the life. For the word was made fleſh, 
that thy wiſdom mag ſuckle our infancy. But! 
did not yet in humility hold the humble Jeſus my 
Lord, nor know the wyflerious power of his weak- 
neſs, that he might humble, nouriſh, and at length 
exalt heavy laden ſouls. Far other thoughts had 1 
conceived of Chriſt, I had viewed him only as a 
man of unequalled wiſdom. But, of the myſtery of 
the word made fleſh, I- had not formed the leaſt 
fuſpicion. Only I concluded from the things writ- 
ten of him, that he muſt have had an human 
foul. Alypius indeed had conceived, that the 

| catholic 


In many true converts this was their ſtate exactly, while 
God was turning them from darkneſs to light. Such a ſenſe of 
God, as never before was known, is attained, ſufficient to con- 
quer the falſe and injurious thoughts of him which had been be- 
fore imbibed, be they what they may. But the man feels his 
impotence with reſpe& to good, and he muſt, with Auguſtine, 
ſtruggle and endure for a time, till the ſtrength of Jeſus 1s 
perfected in his weakneſs. : 

+ Here is a clear won to the authenticity and genume 
interpretation of that remarkable text, Rom, ix. 5, the light of 
which has been ſo peculiarly offenſive to thoſe, whom faſhionable 
hereſies in our age have darkened, 
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catholic faith denied him the ſpirit of a man, and 
was a longer time prejudiced againſt the truth, be- 
cauſe he confounded the church with the Apollina- 
nan hereſy. As to myſelf, I was not till ſometime 
after taught to diſtinguiſh: the truth from the opi- 
nion of Photinus *; but there muſt be hereſies, 
that they who are of the truth may be made 
manifeſt. 

But when by reading the Platonic books, I be- 
gan to conceive. of the immaterial infinite Supreme, 
I talked of theſe things like a perſon of experience, 
but was periſhing, becauſe void of Chriſt. I deſired 
to appear wite, was puffed up with knowledge, and 
wept not. Love, on the foundation of humility, 
which is Chriſt Jeſus, was to me unknown. The 
books of Plato knew not this; ſtill would I remark 
the providence of my God in leading me to ſtudy 
them, before I ſearched the Scriptures, that I might 
remember how I | ad been affected by them, and 
when afterwards my wounds ſhould be healed by 
thy band through the Scriptures,. I might diftin- 
guiſh the difference between preſumption and con- 
feſſion, between thoſe who ſee whither we ought to 
go, without knowing the means, and thoſe who ſee 
the way itſelf leading to the actual inheritance. Had 
been informed at firſt by thy Scriptures, and thou 
hadſt endeared thyſelf to me in their familiarity, an 
after-acquaintance with Plato might either have 
ſhaken my faith, or raiſed in me an undue eſtima- 
tion of the worth of his writings. 

With eagerneſs, therefore, I took up the volume 
of inſpiration +, and particularly the apoſtle Paul, 
and thoſe queſtions, in which he once had ſeemed 

. | inconſiſtent 


* Which ſeems to have been the ſame with Sabellianiſm. 

+ It may be remarked here, how depraved the taſte of man 
is, and how much and how long he will ſuffer before he givg 
himſelf ſimply to the inſtruction of God's own words. 
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inconſiſtent with himſelf, and the law, and the 
prophets, were now no more. There now ap- 
peared one uniform tenour of godlineſs, and 1 
learnt to rejoice with trembling, and I took up the 
book, and found whatever truth I had read there, 
is ſaid with this recommendation of thy grace, that 
he who ſees ſhould not so GLORY AS IF HE HAD 
NOT RECEIVED, not only that which he ſees, but 
the power of ſeeing itſelf . For what hath be, 
which he hath not received? And he who cannot 
ſee afar, ſhould however walk in the way, by which 
he may come, ſee, and lay hold. For though he 
be delighted wiTH THE LAW OF GOD IN THE 
INWARD MAN, YET WHAT SHALL HE DO WITH 
THE OTHER LAW IN HIS MEMBERS WARRING 
AGAINST THE LAW OF HIS MIND, AND BRING- 
ING HIM INTO CAPTIVITY TO THE LAW OF 
SIN, WHICH Is IN HIS MEMBERS +? For thou, 
Lord, art juſt, but we have finned and dealt wick- 
edly, and thy hand is heavy upon us, and we are 
juſtly delivered up to the power of the old ſinner 
who has the power of death, becauſe he perſuaded 
us to follow his will, by which he did not ſtand in 
the truth. Who ſhall deliver us from the body of 
this death, but thy grace through Jeſus Chriſt our 
Lord, in whom the prince of this world could find 
nothing worthy of death, and who by his death 
blotted out the hand writing that was againſt us ? 
The Platonic books had nothing of this, nor the 
face of piety, the tears of confeſſion, the ſacrifice 
of a troubled ſpirit, a broken and contrite heart, 

| ſalvation, 


He means the ineſtimable privilege of ſpiritual underſtand. 
ing, through his want of which St. Paul had long appeared to 
him contradiory, confuſed, and diſguſting. He is well qua- 
lifed to recommend to others the value of divine teaching, 
who like Auguſtine, is experiencing it in himſelf, Nothing 
teaches humility like ſuch experience, 

+ Rom. vii. 
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ſalvation, the ſpouſe, the holy city, the earneſt of 
the holy ſpirit, the cup of our redemption. None 
there hears, * Come unto me all that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you reſt.” It is 
one thing to ſee 1 land of peace at a diſtance, with 
no practicability of attaining it, and another to 
purſue the right road towards it under the care of 
the heavenly commander, who made the road for 
your uſe. I was wonderfully affected with theſe 
views, while I read THE LEAST OF THINE APOS- 
TLES, and I conſidered thy works and trembled. 


_— 
BOOK VII. 


LL MY BONES SHALL SAY, LORD, WHO 15 
LIKE UNTO THEE? thou haſt broken my 
bonds in ſunder. How thou brakeſt them, I will 
relate, and all who worſhip thee, when they hear 
theſe things, ſhall bleſs the Lord. Though now 
confirmed in my doctrinal views, my heart was yet 
uncleanſed ; 1 approved of the Saviour, but liked 
not his narrow way, and thou inſpiredſt me with a 
defire of going to Simplician, an aged experienced 
Chriſtian, even from his youth, who ſeemed capa- 
ble of inſtructing me in my preſent fluctuations. 
My deſires no longer being inflamed with the hope 
of honour and money, I was diſpleaſed with the 
ſervitude of the world in which 1 lived. Thy 
{ſweetneſs was now more. agreeable in mine eyes; 
but another tye till detained me, in which I had 
permiſſion indeed in a legal way, though exhorted 
to the higher and nobler practice of Celibacy *. I 
had heard from the mouth of truth, that there 
are eunuchs, WHO HAVE MADE THEMSELVES 
EUNUCHS 
* Corinthians vii. 
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EUNUCHS FOR THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN'S 
SAKE. 

| went then to Simplician, the ſpiritual father of 
biſhop Ambroſe himſelf, who loved him as his 
father. I explained to him my religious ſituation. 
When I was relating, that I had read ſome Plato- 
nic books tranſlated by Victorinus a Roman rheto- 
rician, who had died a Chriſtian, he congratulated 
me on having met with that philoſopher rather than 
any of the reſt ; becauſe while they are full of fallacy, 
in him intimations are given of God and of his 
word *. Then for my practical inſtruction, he 
gave me the narrative of the converſion of Victori- 
nus, with whom he had been intimate at Rome, 
Thy grace was indeed admirable in that convert. 
He was a man of great learning, far advanced in 
life, well {killed in all liberal knowledge; he had 
read, criticiſed, and illuſtrated many - philoſophers ; 
he had taught many illuſtrious ſenators 3 had been 
honoured by a ftatue erected in the Roman 
forum, as a reward of his magiſterial labours ; and 
even to his old age was a worſhipper of idols, and a 
partaker of all the rites, to which almoſt the whole 
Roman nobility at that time were addicted; more- 
over, he had, many years, defended the monſtrous 
and abſurd objects of worſhip, to which the com- 
mon people had been accuſtomed. But now, he 
was not aſhamed to become a child of thy Chriſt, 
an infant of thy fountain, with his neck ſubjected 
to the yoke of humility, and his forehead ſubdued 
to the reproach of the croſs. O Lord, thou, who 
bowedſt the heavens and cameſt down, who touch- 
edſt the mountains, and they ſmoked, by what 
means didſt thou inſinuate thyſelf into his 2581 
e 


. * Here I apprehend is a proof of the decay of Chriſtian taſte 
in the church at that time, the conſequence of Ammonianiſm 
and Origeniſm, namely, a diſpoſition to find in Plato what he 
bas not. What communion hath_the temple of God with idols ? 
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He read, as Simplician told me, the holy Scrip- 
ture, and ſtudiouſly inveſtigated all Chriſtian lite- 
rature, and told my inſtructor, not openly, but in 
ſecrecy as to a friend, Know that I am already a 
Chriſtian.” He anſwered, © I ſhall not believe it, 
nor rank you among Chriſtians, till I ſee you in 
the church of Chriſt.” But he ſmiling anſwered, 
„Do walls then make Chriſtians ?” This kind of 
dialogue was frequently repeated between them. 
For Victorinus feared to offend his friends, men of 
rank and dignity, and he dreaded the loſs of repu- 
tation, Bur after that by further ſtudying of the 
word and by ſecret prayer he had acquired more 
ſtrength, and feared to be denied by Chriſt before 
the angels, if he denied him before men, and felt him- 
lelf condemned for being aſhamed of Chriſtian ſacra- 
ments, though he had not been athamed of demon- 
worſhip, he bluſhed at his falſe modeſty ; and ſud- 
denly ſaid to Simplician, © Let us go to the Church, 
I wiſh to be made a Chriſtian.” The venerable 
old faint unable to contain his joy, went with him, 
when he was inibued with the firſt ſacraments or 
inſtruction. Not long after he gave in his name, 
that he might have the benefit of Chriſtian bap- 
tiſm. Rome was aſtoniſhed ; the Church rejoiced. 
The proud faw and were indignant, and gnaſhed 


with their teeth and pined away; but, the Lord his 


God was the hope of thy ſervant, and he no longer 
regarded lying vanities. At length, when the ſea- 
ſon came on of profeſſing his belief, which profeſſion 
is uſually delivered at Rome from a high place in the 
ſight of the faithful, ina certain form of words gotten 
by heart, by thoſe who are to partake of thy grace 
in baptiſm, an offer was made by the preſbyters to 
Victorinus, that he ſhould repeat them more ſe- 
cretly, as was the cuſtom for ſome who were wy 


to be diſturbed through baſhfulneſs. But he choſe 


rather to profels his ſalvation in the fight of the 
| holy 
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holy multitude; for there was no falvation in 
rhetoric, and yet he had publickly profeſſed it. 
When he mounted the pulpit to repeat, with a 
noiſe of congratulation, as many as knew him, re- 
ſounded his name; and who did not know him ? 
Amidſt the general joy, the ſound, though checked 
with decent reverence, went around,“ Victorinus, 
Victorinus.” They exulted at the ſudden fight of 
him; and were as ſuddenly filent, that they might 
hear him. He pronounced the form of words with 
an excellent confidence, and all wiſhed to hold 
him in their boſom, and they actually did fo in 
love and joy *. 

O good God! what is the cauſe, that men more 
rejoice in the ſalvation of a ſoul deſpaired of, than 
if it had always been in a ſtate of ſecurity ! For 
even thou, merciful Father, rejoiceſt more over one 
penitent, than over ninety and nine juſt perſons, 
that need no repentance, and we hear with peculiar 
pleaſure the recovery of thy prodigal fon. Now 
what 15 the reaſon, that the mind is more delighted 
with things recovered, than with things never loſt? 
Human life is full of ſuch inſtances. Is this the 
law of human happineſs? How high art thou in 
the higheſt, and how inſcrutable in the deepeſt. 
Thou never recedeſt from us, and with reluctance 
we return to thee? Awake, O Lord, and do, quicken 
and recall us, inflame and carry us along; burn, 
be ſweet to our taſte, and let us now love and run. 
The joy of Victorinus's converſion indeed was 


greater, 


I thought a careful tranſlation of this ſtory was proper. It 
is an inſtance of victorious grace, ſomething like that which we 
have more at large related b Auguſtine concerning himſelf. It 
ſhews how diſreputable Chriſtianity was among the great, 
even in countries, where it was the eſtabliſhed religion, as was 
then the caſe at Rome, and what grace is needful to cauſe men 
to be willing to bear the croſs of Chriſt, and it illuſtrates alſo 
ſome Chriſtian cuſtoms and diſcipline at that time. 
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greater, becauſe his influence and authority, it was 
hoped, might be uſeful to the ſalvation of many, 
For far be it from thee, that in thy houſe there 
ſhould be reſpect of perſons, ſince thou RATHER 
HAST CHOSEN THE WEAK THINGS OF THE 
WORLD, TO CONFOUND -THE STRONG, AND BASE 


. THINGS OF THE WORLD, yea, and things which are 


not, to bring to nought things that are . What a 
treaſure had the heart and tongue of Victorinus 
been to Satan! well did it become thy ſons to 
exult, becaute our king had bound the ſtrong man, 
and they ſaw his goods to be taken from him, and 
cleanſed, and fitted for thy honour, and to every 
good work. | 
Hearing theſe things from Simplician, I was in- 
flamed with a deſire of imitation. But after he had 
informed me farther, that Victorinus, on occaſion of 
Julian's prohibitory law, had given up his profeſſor- 
ſhip, I found an inclination to imitate him, bound 
as | was to the fame calling, not by a foreign chain, 
but my own iron will. The enemy held my will, 
thence formed my chain, and held me faſt. From 
—_— will was formed luſt, from the indulgence 
luſt was formed habit, and habit unreſiſted be- 
came neceſſity. Of ſuch links was my chain of 
ſlavery compoſed ; and the new will, which was 
beginning in me, to worſhip thee freely, and enjay 
thee my ſole certain pleaſure, was not yet ſtrong 
enough to overcome the old one, hardened by 
cuſtom. Thus two wills, the old and the new, 
the fleſh and the ſpirit contended within me, and 
berween them tore my very foul +. Thus did 1 
underſtand by my own experience what | had 
read, that the fleſh luſteth againſt the ſpirit, and 
| | the 
® x: Cor. i. 


+ Excellent comment on Rom. vii.— a deſcription only to be 
underſtood by experienced Chriſtians, 
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the ſpirit againſt the fleſh *. I indeed was actuated 
by both, but more by that which I approved, than 
by that which I diſapproved. I had now, no 
juſt excuſe; truth was certain to me, yet I was 
loth to ſerve thee, and was as afraid to be rid of 
my impediments, as I ought to have been of con- 
tracting them. My meditations on thee, were like 
the attempts of men deſirous of awaking, but ſink- 
ing again into ſleep. I had not an heart to anſwer 
thee, AWAKE, THOU THAT SLEEPEST, AND 
ARISE FROM THE DEAD, AND CHRIST SHALL 
GIVE THEE LICHT. By and by—lhortly—let me 
alone a little—theſe were the anſwers of my heart. 
But, by and by had no bounds, and let me alone a 
little, went to a great length. In vain was I de- 
lighted with thy law in the inner man, when ano- 
ther law in my members warred againſt the law of 
my mind. Wretched man that 1 am! who ſhall 
deliver me from the body of this death, but thy 
grace through Jeſus Chrift our Lord ? 
My anxiety increaſing, I daily groaned to thee, 
I] frequented thy church as often as I had leiſure 
from thoſe employments, under the weight of which 
I groaned. Alypius was with me during his vaca- 
tion from the law, which was his practice, as rhe- 
toric-was mine. Our other friend Nebridius was 
gone to aſſiſt Verecundus at Milan in teaching 
grammar, who {tudiouſly avoided attendance upon 
the great, that he might command leiſure to im- 
prove his mind. On a certain day, Politian, an 
African, one of our townſmen, came to viſit me 


and 


„ Galat. v. where the ſame ſubject is more briefly handled: 
the conflict is well known to true Chriſtians all their days, 
though it moſt ſtrikes their minds at firſt, In the unconverted, 
it can have no exiſtence, becauſe the will is inclined only one 
way, and it is therefore quite a different thing from the conflict 
between reaſon and paſſion, with which it has been confounded, 

+ Epheſians v. ; 
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and Alypius. We fat down to converſe, and upon 
the play-table which was before us, he ſaw a book, 
opened it, and found it to be the Apoſtle Paul, to 
his great ſurprize; for he ſuppoſed it to have been 
a book relating to my profeſſion. He, though a 
ſoldier at court, was a devout perſon, and congratu- 
lated me on my taſte. On my informing him, how 
earneſtly I ſtudied thoſe epiſtles, he gave me an ac- 
count of Antony the Egyptian monk, a character 
to that hour unknown to us; he informed us allo 
of a number of monaſteries, of which we knew no- 
thing. There was even a monaſtery at Milan un- 
der the care of Ambroſe at that time, of which we 
had not heard“. When he had given a narration 
alſo of two of his companions, who ſuddenly gave 
themſelves up to God in the ſame way, and forſook 
the world, I felt myſelf confounded. About twelve 
years had now elapled from the nineteenth year of 
my life, when I read Cicero's Hortenſius, to this 
time, ſince I had begun to ſzek wildom, and I was 


yet at a diſtance from joy. In the entrance on 


youth, I had prayed for chaſtity, and had faid, 
« Give me chaſtity and continence, but grant not 
my requeſt immediately.“ For I was afraid, leſt 
thou ſhouldeſt quickly hear my prayer, and heal 
this diſtemper of concupiſcence, which I wiſhed ra- 
ther to be fully gratified than extinguiſhed, And 
I had gone on perverſely in depraved ſuperſtition, 


with a heart at enmity againſt thy truth, and had 


deferred from day to day to devote myſelf to thee, 
under the pretence that I was uncertain where the 
truth lay. Now that it was certain, I was ftill a 


ſlave, 
Should the ſerious reader find himſelf inclined to blame 
this monaſtic taſte, I agree with him; but let the principle have 
its juſt praiſe ; it originated in a deſire of freedom from the 
temptations of the world; and let profeſſors of godlineſs obſerve, 
how much the exceſſive indulgence of the commercial fpirit 
prevents their own progreſs in our times. 
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{lave, and © I hear of others, who have not ſtudied 
ten or twelve years, as I have done, and who, not- 
withſtanding, have given themſelves up to God.” 
Such were my thoughts. What pains did I not 
take to ſpur my reluctant ſpirit! my arguments 
were ſpent, a filent trepidation remained, and 1 
dreaded deliverance itſelf as death. What is this, 
ſaid I to Alypius, which you have heard? Illiterate 
men riſe and ſeize heaven, while we with all our 
learning, are rolling in the filth of fin.” In the agi- 
tation of my ſpirit I retired into the garden belong- 
ing to the houſe, knowing how evil I was, but ig- 
norant of the good thou hadſt in ſtore for me. 
Alypius followed me, and we fat remote from the 
houſe, and with vehement indignation I rebuked 
my finful ſpirit, becauſe it would not give itſelf up 
to God. I found I wanted a will. Still was I 
held, and thou, in ſecret, waſt urgent upon me with 
ſevere mercy. Vanities of vanities, my old friends, 
ſhook my veſture of fleſh, and whiſpered, are we 
to part? and for ever? The evil ſuggeſtions which 
1 felt, may thy mercy avert from the ſoul of thy 
ſervant ! Canſt thou hve without us? it was ſaid; 
but with leſs and leſs power? Canſt not thou, on 
the other hand, it was ſuggeſted, do what thoſe and 
theſe have done, not in themſelves, but in the 
ſtrength of the Lord? Throw thyſelf on him, fear 
not, he will not ſuffer thee to fall. Turn a deaf 
ear to the ſuggeſtions of the fleſh ; they ſpeak of 
pleaſure, but not as the law of thy God. Suck was 
my internal controverſy. When deep meditation had 
collected all my miſery into the view of my heart, a 
great ſtorm aroſe producing a large ſhower of tears. 
To give it vent, I roſe up haſtily from Alypius. 
The ſound of my voice appeared pregnant with 
weeping, and he remained motionleſs in the ſame 
place. I proftrated myſelf under a fig-tree, 8 
wit 
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with tears burſting out, I ſpake to this effect: How 
long, Lord, wilt thou be angry? for ever? remem- 
ber not my old iniquities. For I perceived myſelf 
entangled by them. How long ſhall I fay to mor- 
row ? why ſhould not this hour put an end to my 
ſlavery ? Thus I ſpake, and wept in the bitterneſs 
of my ſoul, and I heard a voice as from a neigh- 
bouring houſe of one repeating frequently, © take 
up and read, take up and read.” I pauſed, and 
began to think, whether I ever had heard boys uſe 
ſuch a ſpeech in any play, and could recollect no- 
thing like it, I then concluded, that I was ordered 
from heaven, to take up the book, and read the 
firſt ſentence J caſt mine eyes upon. I returned 
haſtily to the place, where Alypius was fitting ; 
tor there I had placed the book of St. Paul's Epiſ- 
tles. I ſeized it, opened, and read what firſt ſtruck 
my eyes; © not in rioting and drunkenneſs, not in 
chambering and wantonneſs, not in ſtrife and en- 
vying ; but put ye on the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and 
make not proviſion for the fleſh, to fulfil the luſts 
thereof.” Nor did | choole to read any thing more, 
nor had I occaſion. Immediately at the end of this 
ſentence, all my doubts vaniſhed. I cloſed the 
book, and with a tranquil countenance gave it to 
Alypius. He begged to fee what I had read, I 
ſhewed him it, and he read ſtill further“. Him 
that is weak in the faith receive ye ; which he ap- 
plied to himſelf, as he told mz. With a placid K - 
renity and compoſure ſuitable to his character, in 
which he far excelled me, he joined with me in go- 
ing to my mother, who now triumphed in the 
abundant anſwers given to her petitions. Thus 
didft thou turn her mourning into joy. 


* Rom, xiii, end, and xiv. beginning. 
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LORD, I am thy ſervant, and the fon of 
thine handmaid, thou haſt broken my bonds 

in ſunder. Let my heart and tongue, and all my 
bones ſay, Lord, who is like unto thee ? and do 
thou anſwer me, and ſay to my ſoul, I am thy ſal- 
vation. Who and what am I? what evil am I not? 
Was it my will, or words, or deeds, that have done 
it? No: but thou, Lord, good and merciful, and 
thy right hand looking at the depth of my death, 
and exhauſting the abyſs of corruption from the bot- 
tom of my heart. The whole of my evil lay in a 
will, ſtubbornly ſet in oppoſition to thine. But 
where lay of old time, and from what deep ſecret 
was my el called out in a moment, by which 
I bowed my neck to thy eaſy yoke, and my ſhoul- 
ders to thy light burden, Chriſt Jeſus, my helper 
and Redeemer ? How ſweet was it in a moment 
to be free from thoſe delightful vanities, to loſe 
which had been my dread, to part with which was 
now my joy! Thou ejectedſt them, O my true 
and conſummate delight, and thou enteredſt in 
their room, O ſweeter than all pleaſure, but not to 
fleſh and blood; clearer than all light, but to the 
inner man; higher than all honour, but not to 
thoſe who are high in their own eyes. Now was 
my mind ſet free from the, corroding cares of ava- 
rice and ambition and luſt, and I communed in 
playful eaſe with thee, my light, my riches, my Sa- 

viour, and my God. 

I determined in thy fight to give up my employ- 
ments not abruptly, but gradually *. And oppor- 
| tunely, 
* I would ſuggeſt four particular remarks on the narrative of 


our author's converſion, 1. That it does pleaſe God in every 
age 
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umely the vintage- vacation being at hand, I re- 
ſolved to continue in my employment till that 
time. I was glad allo, that I had an opportunity 
of ſaying to my ſcholars, what was true, that the 
care of my health, which had ſuffered much from 
fatigue, obliged me to ceaſe from the laborious of- 
fice of teaching. And to have given vp the work 
beforethe vacation might have appeared arrogant and 
expoſed me to the — of vanity. But ſhould any 
of thy ſervants. think, that I did wrong in remain- 
ing in the chair of deceit a day longer, I will not 
contend. But haſt not thou, moſt merciful Lord, 
waſhed away this, with all my other deadly fins, in 
the laver of regeneration ? 

Our friend Verecundus was ſeized with a diſ- 
temper, and receiving baptiſm in the midſt of it, 
departed vhis life in thy faith and fear. Not long 
after my converſion, my friend Nebridius alſo, 
though he had ſunk into the error which takes 

| | away 
age to diſtinguiſh ſome of the works of his Holy Spirit by ex- 
traordinary circumſtances. It is of little conſequence, to de- 


bate whether the voice heard in the garden was miraculous or 
not, whether literally true, or an impreſſion on his mind, Ei- 


ther way it was equally from God, and ſheds a luſtre on the con- 
verſion of a great and eminently holy Perſonage, who was called 


to teſtify remarkably for God in his day. 2. There is generally 
ſome maſter-ſin, which impedes the work of God in all his 
ple; Auguſtine's was ſenſuality, and in the mortification of that 
maſter · ſin the grace of God is peculiarly illuſtrated. 3. The great 
medium of deliverance always is, the written word of God teſti- 
Hung of Jeſas, and ſalvation me by putting him on _ 
ith, 4. Man's extremity is God's opportunity, In our weak- 
nefs  throughly felt God appears. Is it to be wandered, that 
the Saint before us proved ſo ſtrong and zealous a champion of 
the effectual grace of God, and was made uſe of to revive the 
clear doctrine of it in the church, and was trained up by his 
own experience to defend it againſt the ſabrilties of Pelagius? 
He who foreſaw what Pelagius would introduce, in his adorable 
wiſdom thus provided an experienced paſtor of his church, 
who in due time ſhould withſtand his corruptions. But of this 
more heceafter, 
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away the proper manhood of thy Son, was reco- 
vered; and becoming a faithful Chriſtian, in Africa 
his own country quitted this tabernacle of clay, 
and now lives in Abraham's boſom. He no more 
puts his ear to my mouth, but his ſpiritual mouth 
to thy fountain to receive as much wiſdom as he is 
capable of—happy without end. 

It is pleaſant to me to remember and confeſs how 
thou didſt teach me and my friend Alypius, in the 
country, where we enjoyed the affectionate and ſe- 
dulous care of my mother. We were both in the 
capacity of catechumens, and I read with pleaſure 
the Pſalms of David. With what mingled pity 
and indignation did I look on the Manichees, who 
madly rejected the antidote of life. O that they 
ſaw the internal eternal life; which becauſe, I had 
taſted, I grieved, that I could not ſhew @ it, them. 
The holidays being finiſhed, I ſignified to my 
ſcholars, that they muſt provide themſelves another 
teacher. And I wrote to Ambroſe an account of 
my errors, and of my preſent deſire; and begged him 
to recommend ſome part of thy word more parti- 
cularly to my attention, as a proper preparative 
for baptiſm. © He pointed out to me the prophet 
Ifaiah, I apprehend, on account of his ſuperior per- 
ſpicuity in opening the Goſpel. However, finding 
the firſt part of this prophet more obſcure, and ap- 
prehending the reſt to be ſimilar, I deferred the 
reading of him, till I was more experienced in the 
2 The time approaching in which I 
muſt give in my name, I left the country and re- 
turned to Milan. There I received baptiſm with 
Alypius and the boy Adeodatus, the fruit of my 
ſin. He was almoſt fifteen years old, and, in un- 
derſtandipg, he exceeded many learned men. I 

dend thee for thy gifts, my God; for I had no- 

ing in the boy but fin. For that I brought him 
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up in thy religion, thou, and thou only, inſpiredſt 
me. I looked with trembling at his prodigious 
genius. But thou ſoon removedſt him from the 
earth, and I remember him with greater ſatisfaction, 
as I have now no anxiety for his childhood, his 
youth, or his manhood. Nor could 1 at that time 
be ſatisfied with contemplating the myſtery of re- 
demption. The hymns and ſongs of thy church 
moved my ſoul intenſely ; thy truth was diftilled 
by them into my heart; the flame of piety was 
kindled, and my tears flowed for joy. This prac- 
tice of finging had been of no long ſtanding at Mi- 
lan, It began about the year when Juſtina perſe- 
cuted Ambroſe. The pious people watched 1n the 
church, prepared to die-with their paſtor. There 
my mother ſuſtained an eminent part in watching 
and praying. Then hymns and pſalms, after the , 
manner of the eaſt, were ſung, with a view of pre- * 
ſerving the people from wearineſs; and thence the 
cuſtom has ſpread through Chriſtian churches. 
Thou, who makeſt men to be of one mind in an 
houſe, unitedſt to us one of our young townſmen, 
Euodius, who had ſerved in the army, and was 
now regenerated, We determined to return to 
Africa, and when we were at the mouth of the 
Tiber, my mother departed this life. I muſt not 
paſs by the conceptions of my ſoul concerning her, 
who endured labour for my temporal birth, and 
laboured in heart for my ſpiritual birth. She had 
been brought up in a Chriſtian family, but did not 
ſo much commend her mother's care, as that of a 
decrepid old ſervant of the houſe, who had nurſed 
her father, whoſe years and character were highly 
reſpected, and who ſuperintended the education of 
her maſter's daughters. She never ſuffered them 
to drink even water, except at meals, telling them, 
that if ever they became miſtreſſes, the cuſtom of 
1 7 aba 7 nie 
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drinking would remain, but they would then indulge 
it in wine, not water. Yet my mother Monica, 
notwithſtanding the care of this provident gover- 
neſs, when young had learned by degrees to drink 
wine, having been ſent to draw it for the uſe of the 
family. By what method was ſhe delivered from 
this ſnare? Thou providedſt for her a malignant 
reproach from a maid of the houſe, who, in a paſ- 
fion, called her drunkard. From that moment ſhe 
gave up the ptaftice for ever. Thus didſt thou 
Prepare a cure for her evil practice, by the malevo- 
ſent railing of another, that no man may attribute 
it to his own power, if his admonitions of another 
be attended with ſalutary effect *. | 
After her marriage with my father Patricius, ſhe 
endeavoured to win him over to thy ſervice by the 
amiableneſs of her manners, and patiently bore the 
injuries of his unfaithfulneſs. She till looked for 
thy mercy, that, 8 to believe in thee, he 
might become chaſte. His temper was paſſionate, 
but his ſpirit benevolent. She knew how to bear 
with him when angry, by a perfect ſilence and 
compoſure; and when ſhe ſaw him cool, would 
meekly expoſtulate with him. Many matrons in her 
company would complain of the blows and harſh 
treatment they received from their huſbands, whoſe 
tempers were yet milder than thoſe of Patricius; 
whom ſhe would exhort to govern their. tongues, 
and remember the inferiority of their condition. 
And when they expreſſed their aſtoniſhment, that 
it was never heard that Patricius, a man of fo vio- 
lent a temper, had beaten his wife, or that they ever 
were at variance a ſingle day, ſhe informed them of 
* her 
»I could not prevail with myſelF to paſs over altogether this, 
and a few more circumſtances of domeſtic life, which follow. 
Let the piety and prudence, which they breathe, compenſate for 


their ſimplicity. To a ſerious mind they will perhaps appear, 
not only, not contemptible, but even alſo inſtructive. 
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her plan. Thoſe, who followed it, thanked her for 
the good ſucceſs of it; thoſe, who did not, experi- 
enced vexation. Her mother in law, at firſt, was 
irritated againſt her by the whiſpers of ſervants. 
But ſhe overcame her by mild abſequiouſneſs, in- 
ſomuch that ſhe at length informed her ſon of the 
ſlanders of thoſe backbiters, and deſired that they 
might be reſtrained. Thus ſhe and her mother in 
law lived in perfect harmony. It was a great gift, 
which, O my God, thou gaveſt to her, that ſhe 
never repeated any of the fierce things, which ſhe 
heard from perſons who were at variance with one 
another, and was conſcientiouſly exact, in ſaying 
nothing but what might tend to heal and to re- 
concile. 

I might have been tempted to think this a ſmall 
good, had I not known by grievous experience the 
innumerable evils reſulting to ſociety from the con- 
trary ſpirit, by which men extend miſehief like a 
peſtilence, not only repeating the words of angry 
enemies to angry enemies, but allo adding what 


never had been ſaid; whereas the human mind 


ſhould not be content with negative goodneſs in 
ſuch caſes, but ſhould endeavour to promote peace 
by {peaking what is good, as my amiable mother 
did, through the effectual teaching of thy Spirit. 
At length, in the extremity of life, ſhe gained her 
huſband to thee, and he died in the faith of Chriſt. 
It was through thy ſecret appointment, that ſhe 
and I ſtood alone at a window facing the eaſt, in a 
houſe at the mouth of the Tiber, where we were 
preparing ourſelves for our voyage. Our diſcourſe 
was highly agreeable, and forgetting the paſt, we 
endeavoured to conceive aright the nature of the 
eternal life of the ſaints. It was evident to us, that 
no carnal delights deſerved to be named on this 
ſubject; erecting our ſpirits more ardently, we aſ- 
Bb 3 cended 
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cended above the nobleſt parts of the material cre- 

ation to the conſideration of our own minds, and paſ 
paſſing above them, we attempted to reach heaven it- 

ſelf, to come to thee, by whom all things were made. 

There our hearts were enamoured, and there we held 

faſt the firſt fruits of the Spirit, and returned to the 

ſound of our own voice, which gave us an emblem of 
the Divine Word. We faid, if a man ſhould find 

the fleſh, the imagination, and every tongue to be ſi- 

lent, all having confeſſed their Maker, and after- 

wards holding their peace, and if he ſhould now 
apply his ear to him who made them, and God 
alone ſhould ſpeak, not by any emblems or created 
things, but by himſelf, ſo that we could hear his 
Word, ſhould this be continued, and other viſions 
be withdrawn, and this alone, ſeize and abſorb 
the ſpectator for ever, is not this the meaning of, 
Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord *?“ At that 
moment the world appeared to us of no value: and 
ſhe ſaid, Son, I have now no delight in life. What 
I ſhould do here, and why I am here, I know not, 
the hope of this life being quite ſpent. One thing 
only, your converſion, was an object for which I 
wiſhed to live. My God has given me this, in 
larger meaſure. What do I here? Scarce five 
days after, ſhe fell into a fever. A brother of 
mine who was with us lamented, that ſhe was likely 
to die 1n a foreign land. She looked at him with 
. anxiety to fee him fo groveling in his conceptions, 
and then looking at me, faid, Place this body any 
where; do not diſtreſs yourſelves concerning it. I 
could not but rejoice and give thee thanks, that 
ſhe was delivered from that anxiety, with which 1 
knew ſhe always had been agitated in regard to a 
| ſepul- 


„Matth. xxv. In Rev. xxi. 23. the ſame ſublime thought 


is deſcribed under the medium of ſight, which here is conveyed 


under the medium of hearing. 
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ſepulchre, which ſhe had provided for herſelf, and 
prepared near the body of her huſband. I knew 
not the time, when, by the fulneſs of thy grace, ſhe 
had been rid of this emptineſs, but I rejoiced to 
find this evidence of it. I heard afterwards, that 
while we were at Oftia ſhe had diſcourſed with 
ſome friends in my abſence concerning the con- 
tempt of life, and they, expreſſing their ſurprize 
that ſhe did not fear to leave her body ſo far from 
her own country ; nothing, ſaid ſhe, 1s far to God, 
and I do not fear, that he ſhould not know where 
to find me at the reſurrection She departed this 
life on the ninth day of her illneſs, in the fifty. ſixth 
year of her age, and the thirty-third of mine *. 


— 
BOOK X. 


NF: Lord, my groaning teſtifies that I am 
diſpleaſed with myſelf; but thou art light and 
pleaſure and art loved and deſired, that I may 
bluſh for myſelf, and throw away myſelf, and 
chooſe thee; and neither attempt to pleaſe thee, nor 
myſelf, but by depending on thee. For when I 


am wicked, this is nothing elſe, but to confeſs 


that I am diſpleaſed with myſelf; and when god- 
ly, this is nothing elſe, but to confeſs that thou 
affordeſt that gift to me. The confeſſions of my 
paſt evils, which thou haſt forgiven, changing 
my mind by faith and thy baptiſm, when they are 


read 

In what follows to the end of this Book, the Author gives 

a very amiable picture of the filial affections, tempered by piety 

and reſignation, which he felt on this occaſion, not indeed with; 

out a mixture of the ſuperſtition of praying for the dead, which 

was growing in this century. In him the evangelical ſpirit, 

however, predominates extremely, even while he is indulging 

the ſuperſtitious. But let it ſuffice to have given this genera} 
account, 
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read and heard, excite the heart, that it fink not 
in deſpair, but may watch m the love of thy mercy, 
and the ſweetneſs of thy grace, by which the weak 
is made ſtrong, who, by it, is brought to feel his 
own weakneſs. But what advantage will reſult 
from my confeſſing, as I now Shares 4 not what I 
was, but what I now am? 1 will diſcover myſelf to 
ſuch as will rejoice over me for what is good, and 
will pray for and ſympathize with me in regard to 
what 1s evil, more ſecure as I am, through thy mercy, 
than my 1nnocence. I am a little child, but my 
Father always lives, and 1s my ſufficient guardian, 
What temptations I can or cannot refiſt, I know 
not. But my hope 1s this, that thou art faithful, 
that thou doſt not ſuffer us to be tenipted, above 
that we are able, but with the temptation alſo mak- 
eſt a way to eſcape, that we may be able to bear 
it®, Lord, I love thee; thou haſt ſmitten my heart 
with thy Word, and I have loved thee. But what 
do I love, when I love thee? not the heavens and 
the earth, nor any created beauty. They cry aloud, 
we are not God, he made us. Where ſhall J find 
thee, but in thyſelf above me ? Too late did I love 
thee, thou pRIMEVAL Beauty. Thou calledſt 
aloud, and overcameſt my deafneſs. Thou ſhoneſt 
and diſpelledſt my darkneſs. Thou waſt fragrant, 
and I panted. after thee. 1 taſted, and hunger- 
ed and thirſted after thee : thou touchedſt me, 
and I was inflamed into thy peace. When I ſhall 
ſtick wholly to thee, I ſhall no more have pain and 
fatigue, and my whole life ſhall live full of thee. 
But now becauſe thou ſupporteſt him whom thou 
filleſt, becauſe J am not full of thee, I am a burden 
to myſelf, My wholeſome grieſs and pernicious 
pleafures contend together, and I know not on 
which fide the victory ſtands. Woe is me! Thou 
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art my phyſician, I am fick. Thou art merciful, 
I am wretched. All my hope lies in thy immenſe 
mercy. Give what thou commandeſt, and com- 
mand what thou wilt. Thou commandeſt us to keep 
from the luſt of the fleſh, from the luſt-of the eyes, 
and from thepride of life. And what thou command- 
eſt, thou haſt given me. Yet there ſtill live in my 
memory the 1mages of evils, to which I had been ha- 
bituated, and they occur to me even in fleep. Is 
not thy hand, O God, able to heal all the diſeaſes 
of my ſoul, and to ſanctify even the hours of reſt ? 
I would rejoice with trembling in what thou haſt 
given me, and mourn over that which is imperfect, 
and hope that thou wilt perfect thy mercies, when 
death ſha!l be ſwallowed up in victory. 

\ There is another evil of the day, and I wiſh the 
day may be ſufficient for it. We refreſh the con- 
tinual ruins of the body by food, till this corruptible 
ſhall put on incorruption. Thou haſt taught me 
to uſe alunent as medicine. But while I am paſs- 
ing from the uneaſineſs of hunger to the reſt of 
ſatiety ; in the very paſſage the ſnare of concupil- 
cence is laid for me; and the'bounds of innocence 
are not eaſily defined, and a pretence for indulgence 
is made on that very account. Theſe temptations 
daily endeavour to reſiſt, and I call on thy right hand 
for my ſalvation, and make known to thee my agi- 
tations of ſoul, bccauſe I am not yet clear on this 
ſubject. I hear my God, „let not your heart be 
overcharged with ſurfeiting and drunkenneſs *.“ 
The latter is far from me, let it not approach me ; 
the former | ſometimes ſteals upon me, keep it at a 
diſtance from me. Who is there, Lord, that is 
perfectly temperate ? Whoever he be, let him mag- 
nify thy name. But I am not he, I am a ſinful 
man, However 1 magnify thy name, and he who 

overcame 
* Luke xxi, 
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overcame the world, and numbers me among the 

weak members of his body, intercedes for my ins. 
In regard to the enticement of ſmells, I am not 

ſolicitous. When they are_ſent, I want them 


not; when preſent I do not refuſe them, content 


to be without them entirely. So I think; but ſuch 
is my miſerable darkneſs, that I muſt not eafily 
credit myſelf, becauſe, what is within, generally lies 
hid, till experience evidence it. The only hope, 
the only confidence, the only firm promiſe, is thy 
mercy. 

The pleaſures of the ear have deeper hold on 
me. I find, even while l am charmed with ſacred 
melody, I am led aſtray at times by the luxury of 
ſenſations, and offend, not knowing at the time, 
but afterwards I diſcover it, Sometimes guarding 
againſt this fallacy, I err in the other extreme, and 
could wiſh all the melody of David's Pſalms were 
removed from my ears and thoſe of the church, and 
think it ſaſer to imitate the plan of Athanaſius, 
biſhop of Alexandria, who directed a method of 
repeating the pſalms more reſembling pronunciation 
than muſick. But when I remember my tears of 
affection at my converſion under the melody of thy 
church, with which I am ſtill affected, I again ac- 
knowledge the utility of the cuſtom. Thus do I 
fluctuate between the danger of pleaſure, and the 
experience of utility, and am more induced, though 
with a wavering aſſent, to own that the infirmity 
of nature may be aſſiſted in devotion by pſalmody. 
Yet when the tune has moved me more than the 
ſubject, I feel guilty, and am ready to wiſh I had 
not heard the muſick. See where I am, and mourn 
with me, ye who are conſcious of any inward feel- 
ings of godlineſs. I cannot expect the ſympathy 
of thoſe who are not. Thou, Lord my God, hear 
and pity and heal me. 


The 
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The pleaſures of the eye I find to entangle me 
from time to time. But thou delivereſt me, ſome- 
times without pain, becauſe I fall into them gently; 
at other times with pain, becauſe I ſtick in 
them. 

Another form of manifold danger is added, a cu- 
rious ſpirit, palliated by the name of knowledge. 
Surrounded as we are with objects, when can I ſay 
I am freed from this? What vehement temptations 
have I had from the enemy to aſk of thee a ſign ? 
But I beſeech thee by our king Jeſus Chriſt, that, as 
I am far from conſenting to it, ſo I may be tarther 
and farther, What a trifle diverts me from a thought 
of great importance, and unleſs thou quickly ad- 
moniſh me by the conviction of my infirmity, 
either to divert the thought by ſome ſerious medi- 
tation, or to deſpiſe it altogether, I ſhould become 
abſolutely dull. My life 1s full of theſe evils, and 
even my prayers are often diſturbed, and while I 
apply my heart to thine cars, I am overborn by a 
torrent of vanities. 

What can give hope, except thy mercy, by which 
thou haſt begun to renew us? And thou knoweſt 
how much thou haſt done for me already. I carry 
thy yoke, and find it eaſy, as thou haſt promiſed; 
It always was ſo, but I did not believe it, when I was 
afraid to take it upon me but can I, O Lord, who 
alone ruleſt without pride becauſe thou haſt no ſu- 
perior, can I in this life be exempt from pride? 
Well done, well done, I find ſcattered in the nets by 
the enemy every where. Daily, Lord, we feel theſe 
temptations. Thou knoweſt, on this head, the groans 
of my heart, and the floods of mine eyes. Nor- 
can I eaſily ſee, that I grow more free from this peſt 
of pride; and I much fear my ſecret evils, which 
thou knoweſt. I am poor and needy, and my beſt 
method is to ſeek thy mercy in ſecret groans and in 


{elf- 
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ſelf-abhorrence, till thou perfect that which con- 
cerneth me. 

There is another internal evil, by which a man, 
without ſeeking to pleaſe others, pleaſes himſelf 
with thy good things, as if they were his own; or 
if he allows them to be thine, yet he is apt to fancy 
them beſtowed upon him for his own merits ; or he 
pleates himſelf with indulging an invidious ſpirit 
againſt others. In all theſe dangers thou ſeeſt the 
trembling of my heart; I feel my wounds healed 
every now and then by thee ; but I ſeel not an ex- 

emption from them. Sometimes thou intraduceſt 
me into an uncommon affection, into a ſweetnels 
paſt the power of deſcription, which, were it per- 
fected in me, I ſhould not ſee what life would want 
to complete its ſelicity. But I fink back by the 
weight of miſery, ard am held entangled. 

Whom ſhall I look to as my mediator ? Shall 1 
go to angels? Many have tried this, and have been 
fond of viſions, and haye deſerved to be the ſport of 
the illuſions which they loved. A mediator be- 
tween God and man muſt have the nature of both. 
The true mediator, whom in thy ſecret mercy thou 
haſt ſhewn to the humble, and haſt ſent, that by 
his example they might alſo learn humility, the 
man Chriſt Jeſus hath appeared a mediator be- 
tween mortal finners and the immortal Holy One, 
that, becauſe the wages of righteouſneſs is life and 
peace; by his divine righteouſneſs he might juſtiſy 
the ungodly, and deliver them from death. He 
was ſhewn to antient ſaints, that they might be 
ſaved by faith in his future ſufferings, as we by faith 
in the ſame ſufferings already paſt. How haſt thou 
loved us, Father, delivering up thy only Son for us 
ungodly? For whom he, our prieſt and ſacrifice, who 
thought it no robbery to be equal with thee, was ſub- 
jefted to death. Well may my hope be ſtrong 
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through ſuch an interceſſor; elſe, I ſhould deſpair. 
Many and great are my diſeaſes, thy medicine larger 
full. Were he not made fleſh for us, we could not 
dream of having any union with him. Terrified 
with my fins and the weight of my miſery, I was de- 
ſponding, but thou encouragedſt me, ſaying, Chriſt 
died for all, that they which live, ſhould not live to 
themſelves, but to him that died for them“. Lo, 
I caſt all my care on thee, Lord, that I may live. 
Thou knoweſt my weakneſs and ignorance, teach 
and heal me. He hath red-emed me with his blood, 
in whom are hid all the treaſures of wiſdom and 
knowledge. Let not the proud calummate me, if 
wich the poor I deſire to eat and be ſatisfied, and 
to praiſe the Lord +, 


——— 


Auguſtine, after his converſion, returned with ſome 
friends into Africa, and lived upon his own eſtate for 
almoſt three years, retired from the world. A deſire 
to oblige a perſon of ſome conſequence in Hippo, 
who requeſted his inſtructions, brought him at 
<7. to that city, where Valerius was biſhop, —a 


perſon of great piety ; but, on account of his ſlender 
acquaintance with the Latin tongue, ſcarce ade- 
quate to the office of paſtor in that place. Au- 


guſtine 


®* 2 Cor. v. 

+ Pſalm xxii. 26. We ſee in this laſt book the author's 
deſcription of the conflit between fleſh and ſpirit after his con- 
verſion, and the repoſe of his ſoul for peace and happineſs only 
on the Lord Jeſus as his righteouſneſs and ſtrength. I ſhall make 
no further remarks than to repeat his own obſervation in his re- 
tractations. Theſe confeſſions praiſe the God of righteouſneſs 
and goodneſs, and excite the human underſtanding and affection 
toward him. They did this in me while I was writing them, 
and they do it ſtill when I rzad them. What others may think of 
them let them judge; but I know they have much pleaſed and | 
do pleaſe many of the bretwen.“ | 
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ſtine, through the ſtrong and urgent deſires of 
the people, was ordained preſbyter to Valerius; but 
wept on the occaſion from the genuine ſenſe which 
he had of the importance of the office. He told 
Poſſidius that his tears were by ſome miſconſtrued*, 
as if he regretted that he had not been choſen bi- 
ſhop. Such poor judges are many of the views and 
ſenſations of godly men! Valerius rejoiced that 
God had heard his prayers, and that the people 
would now be ſupplied with ſuch a paſtor. He 
gave him licence to preach in the preſence of the 
biſhop, a thing before unknown in Africa; but 
which, from the good effects of this precedent, af- 
terwards grew common. Here his miniſtry was 
uſeful in the inſtruction and edification of the bre- 
thren, and alſo in the defeat of various hereſies. 
Divine truth, which had been almoſt buried amidſt 
many ſchiſms and diſtractions in Africa, now raiſed 
up its head again; and Fortunatus, the great lea- 
der of the Manichees, was obliged, in . to 
leave Hippo, when he found himſelf, by the con- 
feſſion of the hearers, vanquiſhed in a conference 
with Auguſtine. | 
Heretics vied with the members of the general 
church 1n their attention to the paſtoral labours of 
Auguſtine, whoſe fame began gradually to ſpread 
throughout the weſtern world. Valerius rejoiced 
and gave thanks on the account, and being ſoli- 
citous to preſerve ſuch a treaſure to his church, he 
took care to get Auguſtine elected biſhop of Hip- 
po, in conjunction with himſelf. Age and infirmi- 
ties rendered Valerius very inadequate to the work; 
and every true Chriſtian will-doubt which more to 
admire, the godly zeal of Auguſtine, tempered with 
modeſty and charity, or the unſeigned humility of 
Valerius. Avguſtine, after he had ſtrongly reſiſted 
| TI” the 
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the inclinations of the biſhop and all the church, at 
length accepted the office; the duties of which he 
continued to diſcharge after the deceaſe of Valerius. 
His zeal and laboriouſneſs increaſed with his autho- 
rity. The monaſtery of his inſtitution became re- 
nowned in Africa; and about ten biſhops, of un- 
doubted piety, known to our Author“, came from 
this ſeminary. Theſe inſtituted monaſteries after 
the ſame pattern, and from them other churches 
were ſupplied with paſtors; and the doctrines of 
faith, hope, and charity, by theſe means, and alſo 
by Auguſtine's writings, which were tranſlated into 
the Greek tongue, were diffuſed and enforced with 
increaſing vigour through the Chriſtian world, 
His writings, however, never ſeem to have had any 
perinanent influence 1n the eaſtern church, 


* Poſlid, 


CHAP. 
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E HAN Ill. 
THE PELAGIAN CONTROVERSY, 


* is the part of an intelligent agent to chuſe the 
4 fitteſt ſeaſon for the execution of arduous enter- 
e or the introduction of important innovations. 

his rule, we may fafely conclude, is obſerved by 
Satan in all his attempts againſt the church of Chriſt. 
While 'the belief and experience of divine in- 
fluences were ſtrong and vigorous in Chriſtian ſocie- 
ties, it was in vain for him to attempt to perſuade 
men, that ſuch influences wete of no neceſſity or 
value: he could do no more than feduce them to 
counterfeit, abuſe, or miſapply them. Hence the 

wildneſs and incoherence 1 Montaniſm. But now 
that the holy influence of the Spirit of God was 
generally damped by ſuperſtition, or quenched by 
licentiouſneſs, Satan felt himſelf emboldened to 
erect a new hereſy, which ſhould pretend to the 
height of purity, ſupported by MERE HUMAN NA- 
TURE, excluſive of the operations of divine grace 
altogether. This was Pelagianiſm“: and as this 
evil now entered the church for the firſt time, and 
in a greater or leſs degree has continued to this day; 
as it is directly ſubverſive of Chriſtianity itſelf, and 
as it introduced a controverſy, not trivial and 
frivolous, like many others, but of unſpeakable im- 
portance, it eminently falls within the plan of this 
hiſtory, to ſtate the circumſ:ances and conſequences 
with perſpicuity. 

Auguſtine, of Hippo, had been trained up under 
the Lord's wholeſome diſcipline, by an extraordinary 


converſion, 


In this chapter I purpoſe to deſcribe its riſe and progreſs 
hiſtorically. What 1 have ſaid of its preciſe nature, will be 
confirmed in the proper place by the authentic lights of anti- 
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converſion, as we have ſeen, during the latter part of 
the laſt century. Thus did the all-wiſe God, who 
Is WONDERFUL ix COUNSEL AND EXCELLENT 
IN WORK, ſecretly $TIR UP A SCOURGE for Pela- 
gius againſt the time that he ſhould make his ap- 
pearance ; and his hereſy was eventually one grand 
means of introducing juſter views of Goſpel-grace, 
than had for a long time obtained in the church, 
and of reviving Chriſtian truth, humility, and pie- 
95 The effects of this effuſion of the ſpirit were 
olid, though never brilliant, operative during this 
century, and many centuries afterwards, in the pro- 
duction of much real godlineſs on the minds of 
many individuals, particularly, of monaſtic perſons, 
to whom, for ages, Auguſtine's writings were a great 


and uſeful light, indeed, next to the word of God, 


the greateſt means of grace which they had in times 
extremely unfavourable to improvement. Hence, 
beſides the immediate benefit which the church re- 
ceived in his own time, the utility of this provi- 
dential diſpenſation reached to the time of the re- 
formation itſelf, and even beyond it in Popiſh coun- 
tries; though the reader muſt not expect an great 
or ſtrong diſplay of the plantation of new churches, 
or any ſudden and marvellous change 1n the exter- 
nal appearance of the church. The light we are 
now to contemplate never broke out into a vivid ex- 
tenſive flame, but ſhone with faint, though ſteady 
rays, with a moderate degree of brightneſs at firſt, 
but afterwards ghmmered through many ages. | 
Pelagius was born in Britain, and was in his own 
time called Brito*#. His companion Cceleſtiug 

I make large uſe of Janſenius in this narrative: he has prefixed 
the hiſtory of the hereſy tc his treatiſe called Auguſtine. The ac · 
counts ſeemaccurate, and well ſupported by authorities of contem- 
porary writers, particularly. Jerom and Auguſtine. I have conſult- 


ed theſe two with much care and attention, and I find Janſenius fo 
Yo L. II. C Cc 2 b 
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was an Iriſhman, by the teſtimony of Jerom. He 
calls him a Scot, and that name in thoſe times 
meant, as is known to the learned, a native of Ire- 
land. They were both laymen; the former, by 
profeſſion, a monk, who, as far as appears, always 
maintained a character of fair and decent morals. 
In the heat of contention there were who de- 
nied this ; but it is admitted by Auguſtine, with his 
uſual candour, and we might have been certain of 
it, independently of his authority; becauſe other- 
wile it would have been impoſſible for him ever to 
have become a perſon of laſting reputation in the 
religious world. He appears to have travelled from 
monaſtery to monaſtery, through various parts of 
the Empire. His heretical opinions did not appear 
till he was far advanced in life; before that time 
Auguſtine owns (though he ſpeaks by hearſay) his 
reputation for ſerious piety to have been great in the 
Chriſtian world; and thoſe who know the difference 
between holineſs and mere morality will not be ſur- 
prized at this. Auguſtine allows the genius and 
capacity of both theſe men to have been of the firſt 
order: and this teſtimony from him is deciſive with 
me againſt that of Jerom, who treats the under- 
ſtanding and endowments of both with great con- 
tempt; but Jerom was not apt to allow any lauda- 
dable qualities to an ADVERSARY.” 

Iſidore of Peluſium applies to Pelagius that pal- 
ſage of Hoſea ; gray hairs are here and there upon 
him, and he knoweth it not.” This author 1s un- 


derſtood 
exact and well-informed in thoſe things of which we have an 
opportunity to form an eſtimate, that it ſeems reaſonable to give 
him credit for his extracts from the geſta Pelag. of Aug.—a 
work which we have not in the common editions of that father, 
becauſe it was not diſcovered till about the time of Janſenius, 
being found, as he tells us, in an Abby at Feſulæ, in Italy. 
Since I wrote this, I have ſeen the Pelag, in a more re- 
cent edition of Auguſtine, and am ſtill further confirmed in my 
opinion of the accurate induſtry of Janſenius. 
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derſtood thence to intimate, that he fell into this 
hereſy in old age. It began to appear about the 


year 404 or 85 Chryſoſtom, writing to Eis friend, A. p. 
s Olympias, ſays, I am much grieved 404. 


the deaconne 
for Pelagius the monk; conſider what crowns muſt 


be reſerved for thoſe who ſtand firm, when men 


who have lived in ſo much mortification and conti- 
nency, appear to be ſo carried away.” His ſirſt 
writings were an Epiſtle to Paulinus of Nola, and 
other little works, in which his erroneous views of 
grace were ſo artfully expreſſed, and ſo guarded with 
cautious terms, that Auguſtine owns he was almoſt 
deceived by them. But when he ſaw his other 
writings of a later date, he diſcerned that he might 
artfully own the word GRACE, and, by retaining 
the term, break the force of prejudice, and avoid 
offence, and yet conceal his meaning under a gene- 
ral ambiguity. 

For, by a dexterity very common with heretice, 
Pelagius, winle he laid open to his converts the 


whole myſtery of his doctrine, imparted only ſo 


much to others as might be more calculated to en- 
{nare their affections than to inform them of his 
real opinions. He uſed to deliver his views under 
the modeſt appearance of queries, ſtarred againſt the 
doctrines of the church, and thoſe as not invented 
by himſelf, but by others. The effect of poiſoning 
the minds of men was, however, perhaps more 
powerfully produced by this, than it would have 
been by a more direct and poſitive method. To 
this he added another artifice ; he inſinuated him- 
{elf into the favour of women of ſome rank, of 
weak rainds, and unacquainted with the ſpirit of 
the goſpel, though profeſſing religion; and, by their 
means, he . dittuſed- his tenets with much ſucceſs. 
Cœleſtius, more open and daring in ſpeech, purſued 
a method not ſo replete with deceit, and was there- 

ee fore 
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fore expoſed to detection more eaſily than his maſ. 
ter. 
Pelagius, having travelled over the monaſteries of 
Egypt, ſettled at length at Rome, where his at- 
tempts to undermine the whole doctrine of divine 
grace, by degrees, notwithſtanding all his caution, 
gave umbrage to the church. Unguarded mo- 
ments alfo will happen to the moſt artful, and at 
times diſcover them to the moit unwary. A 
biſhop, who was a. collegue of Auguſtine, men- 
tioning to Pelagius thoſSwards of the Confeſſions, 
« Give what thou commandeſt, and command what 
thou wilt; he contradicted with great vehemence, 

and expreſſed much indignation at the ſentiment. 
Rome being taken by the Goths about the year 
A.D. 410, numbers fled into Africa, and among the reſt 
410. the two hereſiarchs. Pelagius was received at 
Hippo, in Auguſtine's abſence, where his ſtay was 
very ſhort; The Biſhop of Hippo ſaw him once 
or twice at Carthage ; but was himſelf very buſy in 
ſettling a conference, with the Donatiſts, and no- 
thing material paſſed between them. Pelagius leav- 
ing Africa paſſed over into Paleſtine : there his la- 
bours attracted the attention of Jerom, who lived 
a monaſtic life in the ſame country, and wrote 
againſt his opinions, juſtly calling on kim to ſpeak 
clearly what' he meant, and complaining of his am- 
biguities. E 
In the mean time Cœleſtius in Africa more open- 
ly diſcovered his ſentiments, and made ſuch at- 
tempts to propagate them in Carthage itſelf, that 
he was ſummoned to appear before a ſynod, which 
was held by Aurelius, biſhop of that city. He was 
accuſed of denying original fin, and when he was 
preſſed with the cuſtom of the church in baptizing 
infants; as a proof of her belief in all ages that in- 
fants needed redemption, he declared that they had 
| £29 no 
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no need of remiſſion, and yet ought to be baptized, 
that they might be ſanctified in Chriſt. Cœleſtius 
was condemned as an heretic in the year 412, and A. p. 
diſappointed of his hopes of riſing in the church; 412. 
for he had either obtained or was about to obtain 
the office of a preſbyter, in Africa. 
A fragment of the acts of this ſynod is preſerved 
| by Auguſtine *, though he himſelf was not preſent 
at it, in which is the following paſſage : „Aurelius 
ſaid, read what follows, and it was read; that the 
fin of Adam hurt himſelf alone, and not mankind.” 
Caleſtius faid, I owned that I was dubious con- 


t 
1 


) cerning the communication of fin by deſcent from 
« Adam; (yet in ſuch a manner, that I ſhall bow to 
8 the authority of thoſe to whom God hath given the 


grace of ſuperior ſkill;) becauſe I have heard dif- 
terent things from thoſe who at leaſt were preſbyters 
in the Church. Paulinus a deacon ſaid, name them. 
Cœleſtius anſwered, the holy preſbyter + Ruffinus, 
at Rome: I heard him deny any communication of 
fin by deſcent, Being preſſed, if he could name 
any more, he faid, is not one prieſt ſufficient ?” 
On being aſked, whether he had not aſſerted, that 
infants are born in the ſtate in which Adam was be- 
fore tranſgreſſion, all that could be obtained from 
him was, © that infants needed baptiſm, and ought to 
be baptized |.” N | 5 
n Indeed 
* In his book on Original Sin, Cap. 3. 
+ This is he, who was famous for his controverſy with Jerom, 
| for the tranſlation of Origen's works, and of whom, though 
he ſeems to be not much in the line of our hiſtory, we ſhall have 
occaſion to ſay a little more hereafter, | 
I Two plain inferences ſeem deducible from this fragment: 
1. That the right of baptizing infants was allowed on all ſides 
to have been of apoſtolical and primitive authority. It is im- 
poſſible, that men ſo ſhrewd and learned as Cœleſtius and his 
maſter, would not have objected to the novelty of infant - bap- 
tiſm, had it been a novelty. 2. The belief of original fin had 
ee | univerſally 
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Indeed Pelagianiſm itſelf ſeemed little more than 

a revival of Deiſm, or what is commonly called na- 
tural religion. Adam, it was faid, would have died, 
whether he ſinned or not. Men might be ſaved by 
the law, as well as the goſpel: infants juſt born are 
in the ſame ſtate as Adam before tranſgreſſion. Men's 
death depends not on that of Adam, nor does their 

reſurrection depend on that of Chrift. Theſe te- 
nets were objected to Cœleſtius, and condemned. 
In a book which he offered to the council, he own- 
ed that children were redeemed by Chriſt, and yet 
would not confeſs that the effects of Adam's ſin paſ- 
ſed upon mo So inconſiſtent are men, bent on 
the ſupport of error, and yet willing to appear in 
ſome f Chriſtian! 1 

In the mean time Pelagius, in his manner, was 

ſtill writing againſt the doctrines of the Goſpel, 
while Auguſtine, than whom no man was eyer more 
cautious and dehberate in the whole controverſy, 
anſwered in his writings the evil tendency of the 
Pelagian tenets, avoiding, fays he“, the name of 
Pelagius, thinking that I might more eafily profit 
him, if, preſerving friendſhip, I ſhould yet ſpare his 
modeſty. But more of this hereafter. 

Caleftius driven from Africa, fixed his feat in 
Sicily, and by the queſtions which he there excited, 
gave occaſion to Auguſtine to employ his pen in an- 

twering him. Nor did the hereſy ceaſe in Africa: 
the biſhop of Hippo was employed not only in 
writing, but allo in preaching againſt che new no- 
tions, b his teſtimony in a ſolemn manner 
frem the pulpit at Carthage. maps 

Pelagius himſelf wrote in the moſt reſpectful 

manner to Auguſtine, and in the higheſt terms _ 
5 eee ** tolle 
univerſally obtained, and muſt have been equally apoſtolical. 


One preſbyter only could be named by Cœleſtius, as favouring 
the doctrine of Pelagius, in his opinion. q PR 
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tolled his character. It is certain, that the impreſ- 
ſions made on Auguſtine's mind in favour of Pe- 
lagius were ſtrong, and not eaſily eraſed, becauſe he 
had been taught to believe him to be a perſon of 


great virtue. Nothing but the completeſt evidence 


of hereſy could have induced him to make an open 
rupture. And a foul like his, humble and cha- 
ritable in a high degree, would, I doubt not, be 
long entertaining the beſt hopes of a man, whom 
he had once efteemed. In this Spirit he wrote to 
him the following guarded letter. 

thank you for your kind letter. The Lord 
requite you good, by which you may be ever good, 
and live with the Eternal for ever. Though I can- 
not own the good things in myſelf, which your 
friendly Epiſtle mentions, yet I thould be ungrate- 
ful did I not thank you; at the ſame time admo- 
niſhing you, that you would rather pray for me, 
that I may become ſuch from the Lord as you think 
me to be.” 


In the year 413 an occaſion was offered to Pela- A. p. 
gius of diſcovering himſelf more openly to the 413. 


world. A virgin, named Demetrias, of the illuſ- 
trious race of the Anicii, one of the moſt antient 


and noble families of Rome, having fled into Afri- 


ea on account of the invaſion of the Goths, was, by 
the exhortation of Auguſtine, induced to conſecrate 
her virginity to God. The piety of the action was 
extolled in theſe ſuperſtitious days by all the Chriſ- 
tian world, and the biſhop of Hippo joined with 
others in congratulating her. For ſufficient proof 
has already appeared, that he efcaped not the infec- 
tion of the age, though he mixed with it as much 
yeal humility as moſt perſons of thoſe times. Pelagius 
wrote to her a long and extremely elegant letter, ex- 
horting her to ſeek true perfection, in which he 
plainly directs her to look to nature, not to grace 
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for ſtrength : yet, it is written with ſo much artifice, 
that in his apology afterwards to Innocent, biſhop. 
of Rome, he appeals to it as a juſtification of his 
orthodoxy. Auguſtine, ſome years after, wrote 
a refutation of it, addreſſed to Juliana, the mother 
of Demetrias. Pelagius wrote alſo another letter to 
a certain widow, full of the ſame adulatory ſtrains, 
in which he ſo groſsly diſcovers himſelf, that, as will 
ſhortly appear, he had no way left but to difown it. 
In the year 415, or nearly fo, two well - diſpoſed 
young men, Timaſius and Jacob, meeting with Pe- 
lagius, were by him induced to enter on the monaſ- 
tic life, in the commendation of which all parties 
were but too ſtrongly agreed. But they imbibed 
alſo his ſelf-righteous doctrine, from which, how- 
ever, by the Jabours of Auguſtine, they were 
afterwards delivered. On this occaſion, they 
ſhewed Auguſtine a book of Pelagius, in which he 
vehemently accuſed thoſe who pleaded the faulti- 
neſs of human nature as an excuſe for their fins, and in 


which, while he ſeemed to be only inveighing againſt 


a licentious abuſe of Goſpel-grace, he evidently de- 
nied the exiſtence of all grace, and maintained, that 
by that term were to be underſtood the natural en- 
dowments of the human mind sEAS0,NñED and di- 
reed by free will; and theſe endowments, ſo ſea- 
ſoned and directed, he acknowledged to be the free 
gifts of God. The biſhop of Hippo, with ex- 
treme reluftance, at length admitted the full con- 
viction of the heretical character of Pelagius, and 
anſwered the book; yet he concealed his name, leſt 
Pelagius being offended, might become ſtill more 
incurable. Auguſtine owns, that he afterwards re- 
pented of this ſtep, becauſe he had probably ing 
creaſed the pride of the heretic, through an ill- 
judged fear of giving him pain. : 

| or 


* A farther view of this letter ſhall be given hereafter, among 
what may be called the PELAG1AN PAPERS, 
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For Pelagius hearing of Auguſtine's proceedings, 
loudly complained, that ſome of his books had 
been ſtolen from him; and others reckoned as his 
which were not ſo. It is difficult to deal with de- 
ceitful men; yet the African biſhop uſed the moſt 
prudent method. He ſent his own book and Pe- 
lagius's together to Innocent, of Rome, defiring 
him to mark the ſentiments of each, „and if he 
denies that theſe are his ſentiments, I contend not, 
let him anathematize them, and in plain terms con- 
fels the doctrine of Chriſtian grace. I have, ſays 
he, ſufficient witneſſes, men who have a great re- 

ard tor him, who will atteſt that I had the book 
= them, and that it has not been falſified by me.” 
Innocent, in reply, condemned the book altogether, 
as containing horrible ſentiments hitherto unprece- 


dented in the Chriſtian world, How much more 


reputable would it be to the characters of many, 
like Pelagius, would they at once own what they 
are, and make no pretenſions to the doctrines of 
— But this ſincerity would not ſo effectually 
erve the cauſe of Satan in the world. 

While Jerom in che Eaſt, and Auguſtine in the 
Weſt, were oppoſing Pelagianiſm, the hereſiarch 
himſelf was ſummoned to appear in the latter end 
of the ſame year 41 5, before a ſynod of fourteen 
biſhops of Paleſtine, at Lydda, then called Dioſ- 
polis. Here he had every advantage, which an 
accuſed perſon could wiſh for. His two accuſers, 
Heros and Lazarus, biſhops of Gaul, were abſent, 
becauſe one of them was ſick at that time. The 
court were poorly acquainted with the Latin tongue, 
in which the works of Pelagius were written, and 
John, of Jeruſalem, one of the principal biſhops, was 
prejudiced in favour of Origeniſm, and of Pelagius. 
The Eaſtern church itſelf was more corrupt in doc- 
trine, and more inclined to ſupport innovations than 


the 
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the Weſtern ; and the herefiarch himſelf, in capaci- 
ty, preſence of mind, and circumſpection, far ex- 
ceeded all his judges. 

- Yet the letter to the widow above-mentioned was 
ſo fulſome, and fo replete with ſelf-righteous doc- 
trine, that he found it neceffary to deny, that he had 
written the things imputed to him. He had de- 
ſcribed her as the only righteous perſon upon earth, 
with whom piety found a refuge, when it could 
find none elſewhere ; and he taught her to pray in 
this form: Thou knoweſt, Lord, how holy, in- 
nocent, and clean theſe hands are which I extend to 
thee ; how juſt and clean theſe lips, and free from 
all guile, with which I pray for thy mercy.” In no 
part of his conduct did he lay himſelf more open to 
cenfure. He preached a perfection, attainable in 
this life, beyond the bounds of that ſobriety and 
humility which become Chriſtians, and a perfec- 
tion too drawn altogether from nature. However, 
by denying this charge, and by dexterouſiy evading 
and explaining away all the reſt “, he obtained an 
honourable acquittal. If there was any fault at all 
in the conduct of Auguſtine toward this man, it 
was a fault indeed of the moſt amiable kind, an ex- 
ceſs of tenderneſs and lenity. Pelagius knew how 
to take advantage of it, and produced to the court 
the ſhort letter of the biſhop of Hippo to him, 

which has been given above. 5 b 
John, biſhop of Jeruſalem, defended Pelagius in 
the ſynod with great earneſtneſs, and he was at lat 
received as a Chriſtian brother. Fluſhed with his 
victory, he prepared to improve the advantage which 
it gave him. Though he was acquitted, as hold- 
ing the doctrines of grace, and not as inimical to 
them, he wrote to a friend, that fourteen biſhops 


had 


 '# Geft. Pelag. the recital of the particulars would be tedious 
and uninſtructive. 8 ; 
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had agreed with him, that man might he without 
ſin, and eaſily keep the commands of God, if he 
would; concealing at the ſame time his confeſſion 
of the neceſſity of divine grace, by which he had 
eluded condemnation. th ſimilar artifice he 
tranſmitted an account to Auguſtine of his acquit- 
tal: he wrote alſo four books on free-will, in which 
he openly took away original fin, and gloried at the 
ſame time in the acts of the ſynod in Paleſtine. 
And his partizans, being incenſed againſt Jerom and 
the Roman ladies who lived in monaſteries under 
his direction in Paleſtine, made a ſcandalous affault 
upon them, of which Jerom complained to Inno- 
cent of Rome, who afterwards expoſtulated with 
John, biſhop of Jeruſalem, for conniving at the 
burnings and plunderings of which the Pelagians had 
been guilty. Auguſtine alfo wrote to John in a 
mild but firm tone, to undeceive him concerning 
the real doctrines of Pelagius, and ſent him both 
his own treatiſe on nature and 22 and that of Pe. 
lagius; and receiving afterwards the acts of the ſy- 
nod of Dioſpolis he publiſhed the hiſtory of Pela- 
ianiſm, from which we have taken many of the 
oregoing particulars. 

A council being held the next year at Carthage 
on various exigencies of the church, Oroſius, return- 
ing from Paleſtine, brought them the letters of He- 
ros and Lazarus againſt Pelagius. Though the acts 
of the Eaſtern council not yet reached this 
African ſynod, yet they had now ſufficient informa- 
tion to alarm their minds. The council wrote to 
Innocent of Rome their plain ſenſe of the con- 
troverſy, which was that unleſs Pelagius and his 
partizans, in expreſs terms, rejected the femimenty 
aſcribed to him, they ſhould be excommunicated, to 
prevent others from being impoſed on by falſe pre- 
« | tenfions. 
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tenfions*. - Theſe equitable determinations were 
ſigned by ſixty- eight biſhops. Another ſynod of 
Numidian biſhops, Ambient Milevum, wrote al- 

ſo to Rome to the ſame effect. Auguſtine alſo, his 
friend Alypius now Biſhop of Tagaſta, Aurelius 

of Carthage, and two other biſhops wrote letters in 

their own names to Innocent, more diſtinctly ex- 
plaining the ſubject, and ſhewing how the Eaſtern 
council moſt probably had been impoſed on by the 
ſubtilty of Pelagius; at the ſame time intimating 
their fear, leſt Rome itſelf, where he had long lived, 
ſhould be infected with the hereſy. Innocent, in 

his anſwer, entered fully into the views of the Afri- 
cans, and in the ſame conditional manner con- 
demned the authors of the hereſy. As it howeyer 

ſtill ſpread in a ſecret manner, it needed to be extir. 
pated by argument. For this the biſhop of Hippo 

was peculiarly qualiſied. And for more than twen- 

ty years he was employed in writing and preaching 
againſt the hereſy. : 
The two — 3 Y now endeayoured to elude the 

force of the decrees againſt them. Ceceleſtius, who 

had been in Aſia for ſome time, and had obtained 

the office of preſbyter, viſited Rome in the year 

A. p. 417. He applied to Zozimus, the ſucceſſor of In- 
417. nocent, and recited his libel. before him. And here, 
with an unlimited degree of complaiſance, he ſub- 
TB | ee 
I wonder not that the advocates for the papacy lave argued 
from theſe frequent appeals to Rome, for the infallibility and 
dominion of the Pope. But the truth is, nothing could be far- 
ther from the thoughts of the Africans. We ſhall ſee ſhortly 
that they withſtand and correQ the errors of a Roman Biſhop ; 
nor have I ſeen any thing in Auguſtine's voluminous writings, 
that indicates ſuch a ſubjection. The word of God was as yet 
allowed to be the great ſtandard of doftrine; and the frequent 
correſpondence; with Rome aroſe from the importance ot the 


ſituation of that church, as fixed in the metropulis of the Em- 
pire, and as being the center of intelligence to the Chriſtian 
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mitted his ſentiments implicitly to the biſhop of 
Rome, profeſſing a defire to be corrected by him, 
if as a man he erred in any point, and complained 
of the precipitation, with which he had been con- 
demned. 

Zozimus, deceived by his artifices, wrote to the 
African prelates, complaining of the malice of the 
Gauliſh biſhops, and declaring, that unleſs within 
two months he heard more deciſive proofs againſt 
Cceleſtius, he ſhould confider him as a Chriſtian 
brother. The African biſhops in reply, complained 
of the precipitation of Zozimus, and at length ſent 
to Rome ſuch complete proofs againſt Cœleſtius, 
that he withdrew Himel from the examination, 
and avoided the means of a public detection. Zo- 
zimus however ſtill delayed his condemnation, for 
which he is juſtly blamed by Auguſtine®. 

Pelagius uſing the ſame methods which Cœleſ- 
tius did, wrote to Innocent, with whoſe death he was 
unacquainted. Some fragments of his letters are 
preſerved by Auguſtine. A ſample of them is as 
follows: Lo, let this epiſtle clear me before you, 
in which I ſay that we have a free-will to fin and not 
to fin, which 1n all good works 1s always helped by 
divine aid.” And * this power we fay is in all in 


general, in Chriſtians, Jews, and Gentiles. In all 


there 1s free-will equally by nature, but in Chriſtians 
alone it is helped by grace. In thoſe there is a 
good condition, naked and unarmed; in theſe who 
belong to Chriſt, it is fortified by his aſſiſtance, 
Perſons therefore are to be condemned, who, when 
they have free-will, by which they might come to 
faith, and obtain the grace of God, abuſe their li- 
berty : but thoſe are to be rewarded, who, uſing a 
right free-will, obtain the favour of God, and keep 
his commands.” He adds more to the fame pur- 
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poſe, never once either admitting the doctrine of 
original fin, or defining what he means by divine 
aſſiſtance, which with him may mean no more than 
the benefit of external revelation, or the preſerva- 
tion of our natural powers. Had he once expreſsly 
declared, that he did-not believe any real influence 
of divine grace on the mind inclining it to what 
is good, which he knew the Chriſtian world before 
his time believed, and which, if he himſelf had be- 
lieved, he would have expreſſed; there would have 
been an honeſty in his heretical pravity, which would 
have entitled his character to a greater degree of re- 
ſpe. As the caſe ſtands, and, as he muſt have 
known that his opponent uſed the terms grace and 
divine aſſiſtance in a quite different ſenſe — that 
in which he uſed them, he appears by his own words 
to have been an inſincere diſputant. He ſent alſo 
to Rome a ſymbol of his faith, written in the fame 
ſtyle of ambiguity, and attended with the ſame adu- 
larory ſtrains to the biſhop of Rome, which Cœleſ- 
tius had uſed on the like occaſion. 

Zozirmus, to whom his letters came, was impoſed 
on by them, as he had been by thoſe of Catleſtius ; 
and he wrote to the African biſhops, that he was con- 
vinced, that Pelagius was innocent. The latter an- 
ſwered him very properly, that it was not ſufficient for 
Pelagius and Cœleſtius to own in general that they 


approved of all that he approved of; that it behoved 


them expreſsly to confeſs, that we need the grace of 
Jeſus Chriſt, not only to know, but alſo to do right- 
eouſneſs in every act. Thus they ſhewed that they 
had, what Zozimus had not, a clear and accurate 
conception of the ſubject. But they had Auguſtine 
among them: whereas men, whoſe conſciences 
have Fad little exerciſe on theſe ſubjects, are ſeldom 
quick in comprehending them, nay, are apt to be 
impoſed on by plauſible terms, though they _ in 

other 
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other reſpects men of enlarged and cultivated un- 
derſtandings. 

Zozimus was, however, open to conviction 
for the biſhops of Rome had not yet learned to 
be INFALLIBLE. The inſtructions of Auguſ- 
tine corrected his miſtakes, and being further ac- 
quainted with the ſubject by ſome writings of Pe- 
lagius, which were brought to him at Rome, he 
openly condemned the two heretics. Whether he 
had done fo or not, there is not the flighteſt ground 
to believe, that the African biſhops and churches 
would not have perſevered, by their own authority, 
in rejecting Pelagianiſm : but the concurrence of 
the biſhop of Rome was doubtleſs of great ſervice 
to the general cauſe of Chriſtian truth at this pe- 
riod. It has often been ſaid, that men called he- 
retics have not the advantage of being heard, be- 
cauſe their writings are not extant. I have there- 
fore been ſolicitous to furniſh-the reader with all the 
light which can be obtained on that ſide of the 
queſtion. Weng the ſcantineſs of ma- 
terials, Arius I think was ſufficiently proved guilty 
from his own mouth, and ſo was Pelagius ;. but of 
the latter we have much larger remains. On this 
occaſion it will be proper to mention a paſſage from 
his expoſition of the Epiſtle to the Romans, quot- 
ed by Zozimus, as it ſhews at the ſame time the 
ſtrength of his prejudices and the ſhrewdneſs of his 
underſtanding, * If Adam's fin hurt thoſe who 
were not guilty, the righteouſneſs of Chriſt profits 
thoſe who believe not.“ 

The Pelagians (bitterly cenſured Sixtus, a preſ- 
byter of Rome, afterwards biſhop, for being active 
in condemning thoſe whom before he had patroniz- 
ed. Avguſtine expoſed their unreaſonableneſs in re- 
viling that very lenity and caution which had been 
ſo flow to condemn, till the fulleſt evidence was ob- 


tained, 
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tained, and admoniſhed Sixtus not to be content 
with anathematizing Pelagius, but to be alſo labo- 
rious in warning and teaching the people. 
The emperor Honorius alſo paſſed the ſentence 
of baniſhment from Rome on the Pelagians the 
ſame year in which their doctrines were condemned, 
that is, the year 418. Cœleſtius retired to Conſtan- 
tinople, where his tenets were oppoſed by Atticus 
the biſhop, and his views of propagating them were 
diſappointed. The party were, however, indefatiga- 
ble; letters were written to the biſhop of Theſſa- 
lonica, in which they profeſſed their deſire to defend 
the Catholic faith againſt the hereſy of the Mani- 
chees, and in that ſpecious manner they vindicated 
their praiſes of the powers of human nature. Au- 
guſtine anſwered their arguments, which had been 
fent by eighteen of the party to Theſſalonica *; At- 
ticus alſo wrote againſt them to Rome, and the ſect 
underwent a general condemnation. | 
Pelagius, who was ſtill in Paleſtine, complained 
of rhe treatment which he had received, and being 
interrogated there concerning the diſputed points 
by ſome perſons of reſpectable characters, he an- 
ſwered with ſuch ſubtil ambiguity, that he again im- 
poſed on his examiners, who explained to Auguſtine 
in writing the reſult. The latter, rouzed by re- 
peated acts of diſſimulation, wrote his treatiſe on 
original ſin and the grace of Chriſt, in which he 
detected and expoſed the artifices of Pelagius. The 
wiles of the party were not yet exhauſted: they 
charged the general church with condemning mar- 
riage and the workmanſhip of God in the creation 
of man; I ſuppoſe maliciouſly deducing thoſe con- 
ſequences from the doctrine of original ſin: and 
this drew another reply from the argumentative pen 
of Auguſtine T. | 

| One 
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One Julian, a young perſon of great ſpirit and 
ſelf-confidence, now aroſe in defence of Pelagianiſm, 
and wrote with great vehemence and aſperity, and 
in a very voluminous manner. He deſcribed him- 
ſelf as the little David, who was to fight againſt the 
Goliah of Hippo, and declared that it was proper 
to decide the conteſt by a ſingle combat, while the 
reſt of the church ſhould be in peace. I love to 
lay open to the reader all along the connection be- 
tween principle and practice ; and, if I ſhew not the 
indiſputable ſuperiority of the orthodox Chriſtians, in 
diſpoſition and temper, I miſs one of the moſt im- 
portant points, which I have in view through the 
whole hiſtory. Indeed, the ſtrength and excellence of 
Auguſtine's cauſe lies in its tendency to promote 
humility, while the weakneſs and turpitude of the 
Pelagian cauſe lies in ſupporting the ſpirit of pride. 
How can this be ſhewn better than by proving 
from facts, that the Pelagians were proud men, and 
that thoſe, who ſincerely embraced the doctrines 
ol grace, were humble. To the boaſting language 
of Julian, Auguſtine modeſtly replied, «© Who pro- 
miſed you a ſingle combat on my ſide? Where, 
when, how, who were preſent, who the afbiters ? 
Far be it from me to aſſume to myſelf“ in the gene- 
tal church, what you are not aſhamed to do among 
the Pelagians. I am one of the many, who refute 
your profane novelties, as wecan.” The moſt ſpecious 
argument uſed by Julian was the uſe made of the im- 
perial ſanction againſt his party. How far the ſe- 
cular arm ought to be applied to the ſupport of 
religion, has been already conſidered ; and it was 
the duty of the magiſtrate then, as at all times, 

to 
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Apud Catholicos. In general I chuſe to avoid the expreſſion 
of Catholics, and prefer the term general church as more pro- 


ber in oppoſition to the unfair uſe made of the word by the 
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to determine how far the good of the people com- 
mitted to his charge is connected with the ſpread- 
ing of opinions. I recollect, however, no account 
of any particular cruelties; nor does any thing 


more ſeem to have been actually done againſt the 


Pelagians by the ſtate, than barely to inhibit the 
diſſemination of their doctrines *. 

Another argument uſed by Julian was drawn from 
the pains taken by the adverſaries of Pelagius to ſe- 
ducethe people. Findingthevulgar every where pre- 
judiced againſt the Pelagians, he g of the dregs of 
the populace ſtirred up againſt them, mariners, cooks, 
butchers, &c t: but this is no uncommon event. 
The doctrines of grace, perſecuted and deſpiſed, as 
they always have been by the great, bid fair for a 
more unprejudiced hearing among the poor. The 
common people heard our Lord gladly. The doc- 
trines, which repreſent the miſery of man and his 
need of grace, ſpeak to the conſciences of men; and 
thoſe, whom deceitful learning and vain philoſophy 
have not ſophiſticated, cannot but receive ſome 
impreſhon. Pelagianiſm, fo far as it reſpects the 
doctrines of ſanctifying gtace, is pretty much the 
ſame thing with that which is now called Soci- 
nianiſm. The abettors of the latter make the ſame 
complaints of the common people at this day ; and 
they may thank themſelves for the deſertion of their 

congregations. Julian inſcribed his writings to one 
Turbantius, a biſhop, whom he highly commends ; 
but this biſhop afterwards forſook Pelagianiſm. 
Notwithſtanding the emperor's edict, Ceœleſtius 
ventured again toſhew himſelf in Rome, and about 


| the 
®* I have rather laid down the principles on which the civil 
power ſhould act in a caſe of this nature, than given any opinion 
of the rectitude or impropriety of its conduct in the caſe of the 
Pelagians. Let the reader judge for himſelf: the labours of the 
eccleſiaſtics in councils and writings ſtand on a very different 
foundation. | | 
+ Aug. contra Julian, B. 2. 
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the year 420, was again expelled by an edit. Pe- A. p. 
lagianiſm being now reduced to the loweſt ebb, Sa- 420. 
tan ſeems to have changed his mode of attacking the 
church, by inducing ſome 1gnorant perſons, under L 
a miſtaken idea of honouring the doftrines of grace, 
to ſupport opinions ſubverſive of the free agency of 
man, and particularly to forbid mento rebuke ſinners, 
and direct them only to pray for their converſion *. 
Auguſtine obviated theſe miſtakes, and explained the 
conſiſtency between the divine grace and human 
duty in his treatiſe on rebuke and grace, 
The two herefiarchs, after this, were reduced ta 
a ſtate which 1s, of all others, the moſt grating ro 
proud minds, a ſtate of obſcurity. The iſland of 
Britain, it 1s certain, was afterwards diſturbed with 
their doctrines, which, by the {kill and authority of 
Germanus, whom we ſhall have occaſion to mention 
hereafter, were confuted and overcome. Hence it 
is probable, that Pelagius, after having travelled 
through the Roman empire, and attempted in vain 
to overturn the doctrines of grace, retired to his 
native country. But nothing certain ſeems to be 
known further either concerning him or Cœleſtius. 
There was one Leporius, a monk, afterwards a 
preſbyter, who boaſted of his purity, and alcribed 
it to his own power, and not to the grace of God. 
The man, however, was inſtructed by ſome teachers 
in Gaul, and particularly by the labours of Au- 
guſtine, to know himſelf better. In Africa he pub- 
lickly owned the folly of his pride, and wrote alfa 
into Gaul a very humble confeſſion of his ſelf-righ- 
| teouſneſs. 
* See Moſheim, Vol. 1. Quarto Edit. p. 189, It is not the 
buſineſs of an hiſtory to enlarge on the metaphyſical difficulties 
with which this ſubject is neceſſarily clouded. I ſhall only here 
refer the reader to Edwards's maſterly treatiſe on Free-will, which 
I think has not yet been anſwered. Had Moſheim better 


underſtood the grounds of the ſubject of human liberty, he 
would not ſo raſhly have charged Auguſtine with inconſiſtency, 
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teouſneſs. I know not how to obtain a ſight of his 
writings; but they would probably give/us an edi- 
fying view of the converſion of a Phariſee *. 

If Satan cannot gain his point entirely, in aſperſ- 
ing the grace of God, he will be content to do it in 
part. And this, for the trial of men's ſincerity, was 
unhappily the caſe in regard to this preſent contro- 
verſy. Pure Pelagianiſm itſelf was loſt, at leaſt for 
many ages; nor did any man dare for a long ſeries 
of years to revive it. The works of Auguſtine 
were found ſo agreeable to the Scriptures, that 
while they were regarded as the ſole ſtandard of 
Chriſtian authority, a doctrine, which ſet aſide the 
neceſſity of grace altogether, could gain no hearing 
in the church. And in the Weſtern world ſuch an 
addition of light was obtained, as no doubt proved 
highly ſerviceable to advance the kingdom of Chriſt. 
But tares were ſown ; Semi-Pelagianiſm aroſe, and 
maintained itſelf among many, and continues to 
this day the admured ſyſtem of all thoſe, who ſeek 
to unite the arts of ſecular greatneſs with ſome re- 
card for Chriſtian orthodoxy. Its language is, that 
though man cannot perſevere in virtue without di- 
vine grace, yet he can turn himſelf at firſt to God. 
Vitalis, of Carthage, ſeems to have been its begin- 
ner, who taught that our obedience to the Golpel 
was no otherwile the effect of grace, than that men 
cannot believe, except the word be preached to 
them. Thus, external revelation was put in the 
room of the ſecret, effectual energy of the Holy 
Spirit. The Pelagians, who had loſt their firſt 
ground, retreated hither, and maintained, that grace 
was given according to that merit of men, which they 

ſhewed in attending to the word and to prayer. 
Some preſbyters in Marſeilles were at the head of 
this ſcheme, which is ſo ſpecious, and carries ſuch 
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an air of moderation between vicious extremes, that 
it ſeems folly to oppoſe it, by any other arms than 
thoſe of Scripture and experience. Men, who know 
themſelves, and ſuffer the decifions of the divine 
word to prevail over their conſciences, will ſee 
through the delufion, which can ſcarce fail to over- 
come all, whoſe religion is theory without con- 
ſcience. 

John Caſſian, a Scythian, a monk of eminence, 
and a man much renowned at that time, was the 
pillar of this doctrine. He lived at Marſeilles, and 
oppoſed the biſhop of Hippo. Proſper and Hilary 
withſtood him, and fome monuments of the writ- 
ings of the former will afterwards be confidered. 
In conſequence of their defires, Auguſtine wrote 
his two laſt books on predeſtination, and the gift of 
perſeverance. Still, however, the conteſt between 
Semi-Pelagianiſm, and the adverſaries to it, con- 
tinued ſome time; Caſſian labouring on one fide, 
and Proſper and Hilary on the other. 

Such was the riſe, progreſs, and conſequences 
of this moſt important hereſy in the church of 
Chriſt. THERE MUST INDEED BE HERESIES IN 
THE CHURCH, THAT THEY WHICH ARE AP- 
PROVED MAY BE MADE MANIEST. The effects 
of them are, that the wicked in the church are 
more diſtinctly ſeparated from the godly; the former 
are made worſe, or at leaſt appear to to be; the lat- 
ter are purified and made white, and every way im- 
proved, both in the underſtanding, ſpirit, and power. 
of true religion. Let frivolous controverſies, which 
involve no nutrimental truths of godlineſs, be huſhed 
and buried in oblivion, as ſoon as poſſible, becauſe 
they are incapable of producing any thing but ſtrife 
and vanity, But it was wrong in Moſheim to la- 
ment over the Pelagian diſputes, as erroneous on 
both ſides, when in truth the controverſy was the 
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:ame, which has ever been between holy men and 
mere men of the world ; between grace and human 
merit*: and though in Auguſtine's time the queſ- 
tion turned principally upon ſanctification, in Lu- 
ther's time on juſtification, yet the glory of God 
in the grace of Jeſus Chriſt, che importance of ge- 
nuine faith, and the nature and efficacy of the in- 
fluences of the Holy Ghoſt, were equally concern- 
ed in the controverſy between Auguſtine and Pe. 
lagius, between Luther and the Papiſts, and I will 
venture to ſay, on ſcriptural grounds, between Paul 
the Apoſtle and Saul of Tarſus, —that is, between 
the ſpirit and doctrine of an humbled publican, and 
of a ſelf. righteous Phariſee. 


See Moſheim, Ecel. Hiſt. page 57, compared with page 258, 
Quarto Edit. Vol. 1. That he, 1 51 in one place maintains the 
importance of juſtification by faith, ſhould in another deſpiſe 
the controverſies occaſioned by it, ſeems a ſtrong inconſiſtency. 
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. queſtion, Whether man needs the in- 
fluence of the holy Spirit to render him truly 
pious and holy, or he has ſufficient reſources in 
his own nature for this end,“ involves ſo much 
of the very eſſence and genius of Chriſtianity, that 
compared with it a thouſand other objects of de- 
bate in the church are reduced to mere inſignifi- 
cance. For on the right reſolution of this queſtion 
will depend, what ideas we ought to form of the 
Chriſtian doctrines of original fin, regeneration, 
ſalvation by the grace of Jelus Chriſt, and ſanctifi- 
cation by the Holy Ghoſt. It is to no purpoſe to 
ſay, that fo long as all parties are convinced, that 
men ought to be good and virtnous, the difference 
of opinions on theſe Pelagian points is merely no- 
minal. So men are always willing to repreſent the 
ſubject, who have no — of innate depravity. 
But thoſe who feel themſelves © Tied and bound 
with the chain of their fins,” will think it of eſſen- 
tial importance to enquire, how they may be freed 
from this ſtate ; nor can they be contented with the 
external decencies of morality, while they find 
themſelves void of the love of God and internal 
holineſs. The Scripture decides this controverſy 
clearly and amply ; but it is my buſineſs to ſtate as 
faithfully as I can the fentiments of the antient 
church upon it. Till Pelagius aroſe, the neceſſity 
of internal efficacious grace was not diſputed. He 
denied the exiſtence of ſuch a principle altogether ; 
though, as we have feen, with much artificial 
equivocation. I muft do juftice to both parties; 
and review briefly, yet clearly, the fentiments of 
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thoſe who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the contro- 
verſy. One concluſion to be drawn from the 
whole is this, that as there is no new thing un- 
der the Sun, ſo the Lord raiſes up, from age 
to age, men to defend his real truths in the 
world. | 
I ſhall begin with taking ſome notice of a treatiſe 
found in the works' of Ambroſe, which I omitted 
in the review of his writings, becauſe, both the dit- 
ference of ſtyle and the reference in it to the Pe- 
lagian controverſy, which was after his time, de- 
monſtrate it not to be his. Much has been ſaid * 
to determine who was the author of it. Its title 
is, OF THE VOCATION OP ALL THE GENTILEs. 
Whoever wrote it +, he was evidently a perſon well 
verſed in Scripture, maſter of a good ſtyle, and 
well {killed in argumentation. As he has exhibited 
that moderate view of the doctrine of grace, which 
] think moſt agreeable to Scripture, and remark- 
ably coincident with the doctrines of the church of 
England, it will be praper to mention his leading 
thoughts, as a ſuitable introduction to the reſt. 
He begins, like a man of deep reflection, conſci- 
ous of the difficulties which his ſubject involves. 
* A great and arduous queſtion, ſays he, is agitated 
between the defenders of Free will and the preach- 
ers of the grace of God. It is enquired, whether 
| God would have all men ta be ſaved; and as this 
* is undeniable, it is further enquired, Why the will 
of the Almighty is not fulfilled. Thus, no limit is 
found of contrary diſputations, while men do not 
diſtinguiſh what is manifeſt, from what is ſecret.” 
He deſcribes the effects of the fall, as deſtructive 
of faith, hope, underſtanding, and will, for the 
* 5 purpoſes 
dee Du Pin's elaborate criticiſm in his hiſt. of Century v. 
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purpoſes ef holineſs and ſalvation; and he affirms, 
that no man has any reſources for deliverance; 
becauſe, though by natural underſtanding he may 
endeavour to oppoſe his vices, and may, in an 
outward way, adorn this temporal life, yet he cannot 
proceed to true virtue and eternal bliſs. © For 
without the worlhip of God, what ſeems to be 
virtue, is fin, and cannot pleaſe God.” *— Let no 
man truſt in human ſtrength which even when 
entire ſtood not, but let him ſeek victory by him, 
who alone is invincible, and conquered for all. 
And if he ſeeks, let him not doubt but that the 
deſire of ſeeking has been received from him whom 
he ſeeks ——He goes on to quote the well known 
paſſages from the prophets, concerning the effectual 
grace of God. For he writes bis laws on their 
hearts, that they may receive the knowledge of 
God, not by man's teaching, but by the inſtruc- 
tion of the great Teacher, becauſe neither is he that 
planteth any thing, nor he that watereth, but God 
that giveth the increaſe. —To this day is fulfilled 
what the Lord promiſed to Abraham without con- 
dition, and gave without law.—And thoſe. who 
obey not the Goſpel, are the more inexcuſable ; 
but it is certain that they are not according to the 
foreknowledge of God the Sons of Abraham. He 
promiſed that theſe ſhould obey, when he ſaid, I 
will give them one heart and one way, that they 
may fear me for ever. He promiſed that they 
ſhould perſevere, when he ſaid, I will put my fear 
into their hearts, that they ſhall not depart from 

me.“ a 
He takes particular notice of the direction, in 
the fiiſt epiſtle to Timothy, of praying for all men 
without exception; and obſerves, that it was regard- 
ed in all Chriſtian aſſemblies; and that the church 
2” | prayed 

See Article xiii, of the Church of England. 
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prayed not only for the regenerate, but for all, even 
the worſt of characters. And, what ſhe prayed 
for them was doubtleſs, that they might be con- 
verted. And, as converſion was what it was not in 
their power to do for themſelves, the merciful and 
juſt Lord would have us to pray for all, that 
where we fee innumerable perfons recovered from 
ſuch an abyts of evil, we may not doubt that God 
has performed theſe great things; and praifing him 
for what he has done, may hope he will ſtill do the 
ſame for thoſe who are yet in darkneſs. As for 
thofe, for whom the prayers of the church are not 
heard, we ought to refer it to the ſecrets of divine 
juſtice We know but in part. O the depth! 
Thus does this judicious Divine reſolve into 
human 1gnorance, the great difficulty, which has 
agitated men of thought in all ages; whoever is 
diſpofed to do the fame will have no objection to 
admit the doctrine of election Ix THIS SENSE; nor 
is any other ſubmiſſion of the underſtanding required, 
than that reaſonable one which biſhop Butler ſo ad- 
mirably enforces in his Analogy. © The redemp- 
tion of Chriſt, he obſerves, would be looked on in 
a mean light, if juſtification, which is by grace, were 
made to depend on previous merns.—lf then grace 
finds fome of the vileſt characters, whom it adopts 
in the very departure out of life, when yet many, 
who ſeem leſs guilty, are void of this gift, who can 
fay this is without the diſpenſation of God ? And 
he goes on to prove falvation to be of mere grace 


altogether, by an happy arrangement of Scripture 


«if it be aſked, why the Saviour of all men has 
not given this ſentation to all, to know the true God 
and his Son Jefus Chrift, - hat God hath fecreted 
from us, ſhould not be inveſtigated ; what he hath 
manifeſted, ſhould nat be denied. No genius what- 
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ever can diſcover the reaſons of the divine diſpen- 
ſation in theſe things. Doubtleſs, however, tlie 
whole good of man, from the beginning of faith to 
the conſummation of perſeverance, is a divine work 
and gift.” Yet he demonſtrates, that men's de- 
parture from God is the conſequence of their own 
will, and not properly the act of a divine conſtitu- 
tion. And he proves from Scripture likewiſe, that 
Chriſt died for all men, and that he is ſo to be 
preached to all the world“. He maintains +, on the 
whole, three propoſitions ; 1ſt, That it is the pro- 
perty of the divine goodnels, to deſire that all may be 
faved, and come to the knowledge of the truth. 2, 
That every one, who is ſaved, is directed by the grace 
of God, and by the fame grace kept unto the end. 
The zd modeſtly proteſts, that not all the plan of the 
divine will can be comprehended, and that many 
cauſes of divine works are above human underſtand» 
ing. If infidious malignity will ſtop, if inſolent 
preſumption will demur, theſe things being firmly 
eſtabliſhed, we need not diſtract ourſelves with end- 
leſs queſtions.” 

But enough has been ſaid to give the reader-an 
idea of this author, whoſe thoughts and views of 
Scripture are greatly ſuperior to thoſe of the fourth 
and fifth centuries in general. Whoever he was, he 
ſeems to have taken up his pen toward the cloſe of 
the Pelagian controverſy in a modeſt and tempe- 
rate ſpirit. 

So exactly are his ſentiments coincident with 
thoſe of the beſt and wiſeſt in all ages of Chriſtiani- 
ty, that we may ſee the great benefit reſulting to 
the church, in the event, from the Pelagian contro- 
verſy; and while we look at the reſt, his ideas will 
ſtand as a model, ſolid and ſcriptural. 

St. Peter tells us of thoſe who yrIviLY bring in 
damnable herefies}. In Pelagius this infidiculheb 
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we have ſeen to be very remarkable: but it ſeems 
a common character of herefy. A free and open 
and conſiſtent ſupport of what is believed to be true, 
is as common a. mark of genuine orthodoxy. I 
ſhall attempt, however, to lay before the reader, ſo 
far as the deceitfulneſs of the man and the ſcanti- 
neſs of materials will afford, a view of Pelagianiſm 
from his own mouth. Some of the documents have 
been glanced at in the courſe of the hiſtory already. 
Beſides theſe he wrote, in imitatian of Cyprian, a 
treatiſe of teſtimonies. Jerom gives ſome account 
of the work, and from him it appears, that it con- 
rained the ſame things which were objected to him 
in the Paleſtine fynod. He wrote alſo fome ſhort 
notes on St. Paul's Epiſtles, doubtleſs with a view 
to accommodate them to his own ſyſtem. I have 
repeatedly to regret, that the works of the fathers 
have come down to us fo highly injured- by fraud. 
Here is a remarkable inſtance : fome ſhort notes on 
St. Paul's Epiſtles are ſubjoined to Jerom's un- 
doubted comments, which were certainly not writ- 
ten by Jerom, an open Anti-Pelagian, but muſt have 
been written by Pelagius himſelf, or ſome genuine 
diſciple of his. They agree with the account, which 
Auguſtine gives of Pelagius's work of this fort ; 
and certainly St. Paul's expreſſion, in the ninth to 
the Rom. * it is not of him that willeth, nor of him 
that runneth,” is interpreted in the Pleudo- Jerom, 
exactly as Auguſtine tells us, Pelagius interpreted 
it“. On the paſſage, without the law fin was 

dead,“ 


. de geſt. Pelag. c. xvi. See Janſenius. B. 1. Pelagius 
ſaid, that it was to bs underſtood, as ſpoken by an adverſary, that 
the Apoſtle was perſanating- one who was cnding fault, and aſk- 
ing how St, Paul's doctrine of free-will could ſtand, fince it does 
not depend on him that wills ur runs, but on God that ſheweth 
mercy. Thus is St. Paul made to defend a dactrine quite oppo- 
fite to the whole current of his argument; and that, which he 
really maintained, is put into the mouth of an adverſary, How- 
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dead,“ the commentator aſſerts, they are mad who 
aſſert that ſin is derived to us from Adam. Nor will 
he allow, that Adam and Chriſt introduced, the one 
ſin, the other righteouſneſs into the world, in an 

other ſenſe than by example. He all along ſupports 


that forced interpretation. On the paſſage, © by the 


offence of one many bedead,” he obſerves, becauſe not 
only ſinners, but righteous men alſodie by a common 
and natural death. What St. Paul ſpeaksof concupi- 
ſcence, he will allow tobe underſtood only of depraved 
habit; and in the ſeventh of Romans maintains, that 
St. Paul ſpeaks in an aſſumed character. The works 
of the law which cannot juſtify, he maintains to be 
circumciſion and the other rites of the Moſaic law, 
and not moral works. And the grace derived from 
Chriſt he contends to be his example. Something 
he allows of grace in the forgiveneſs of fins, no- 
thing in the effectual work of ſanctification. Cha- 
rity, he obſerves, is from ourſelves: and he main- 
tains alſo, that real ſaints are perfect and ſpotleſs. 


Predeſtination alſo he excludes, except what is 
founded on the foreknowledge of men's faith and 


obedience. | 

Thus it appears, that hereſies are revived, from 
age to age, with new names, and under new dreſſes, 
carrying the appearance of ſomething original, and 
not allowed to be the fame things which had been 
long ago exploded and refuted. For how often 
have we heard all this, which appears to be real Pe- 
lagianiſm, maintained in our own times *? 

The laſt treatiſe, which we have reviewed, was 
probably that of Pelagius altogether, or certainly it 
belonged to ſome of his diſciples, and is itſelf a 
ſufficient proof, that his tenets were not miſrepre- 


| ſented 
ever ſtrained and unnatnral the interpretation be, it has been 
equalled by modern Pelagians, who are commonly called Soci- 
nians. 


* Janſ, B. 1, 
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ſented by his antagoniſts “. Further proofs, how- 
ever, of what Pelagianiſm is, drawn from the 
writings of its own defender, remain to be conſi- 
dered. 

There 1s, in the fourth volume of Jerom's works, 
which indeed conſiſts of tracts by various authors, 
an explanation of a creed, inſcribed to Damaſus, 
which, by its agreement with diverſe citations from 
it by Auguſtine, in the moſt exact manner, appears 
to belong to Pelagius, and it is worthy of his ſub- 
tilty. He mentions the common articles of faith, 
and anathematizes various hereſies, which all the 
church condemns ; and, among the reſt, « the blaſ- 
phemy of thoſe, who ſay, that any thing impoſſi- 
ble is commanded to man by God. We fo confeſs 
free-will, that we ſay we always need the aſſiſtance 
of God, and thoſe are equally in error, who ſay, 
that man cannot fin, with thoſe who ſay, he cannot 
avoid fin. For both take away the liberty of the will. 
But we fay, that man always can fin and not fin, 
that we may confeſs we are always free in our wills. 
This is the faith, bleſſed father, (Damaſus, of Rome,) 
which we have learned in the catholic church, which 
we have always held and do hold. In which, if 
there is any poſition leſs ſkilful and lefs cautious, 
we defire to be correfted by you.“ The fault of 
the creed 1s certainly not want of caution, but the 
exceſs of it. Under the ſpecious term of freedom 
of will, in which natural t and moral inability are 
confounded, as if they were tlie ſame thing, he under- 
mined the eſſential doctrine of the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, though in a very covert manner; and 
aſſerted with an audacity almoſt unparalleled, that 

he 


Since I wrote the above, I have ſeen the Benedictine edi - 
tion of Auguſtine's works, and find theſe Pelagian notes in the 
laſt volume, which the editors, without heſitation, aſcribe to 
Pelagius. F 

+ Jan. B. 1. vii. 
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he had learned his creed in the cathohc church, 
which had at all times hitherto expreſsly owned the 
doctrines of grace and the fall of man, while he 
himſelf appears not to have believed either the one 
or the other, and was labouring with all his might 
to eradicate both from the Chriſtian world, 

But let the reader judge for himſelf what the real 
ſentiments of this ambiguous politician were, from 
a work undoubtedly his, by his own confeſſion *. 
I mean the letter to Demetrias, and which 1s falſely 
aſcribed to Jerom. As 1t 1s much too long to quote, 
I ſhall ſele& ſuch parts as tend moſt deciſively to 
ſhew the real religious opinions of this hereſiarch, 
which have been much miſrepreſented in our times. 


To DEMETRI1As, a Virgin, 


« If, in dependance on the greateſt genius and 
equal knowledge, I ſhould think myſelf capable of 
writing, yet 1 could not enter on ſo arduous a taſk 
without great fear. However, I muſt write to De- 
metrias, a virgin of Chriſt, noble and rich, and what 
is greater than theſe, one who tramples on nobility 
and riches by the ardour of faith—who ſprung from 
the nobleſt family, and, brought up 1n the greateſt 
wealth and delicacies, hath ſuddenly broke from the 
moſt tenacious blandiſhments of lie, who hath cut 
down the flower of youth by the {word of faith, 
that is, by her will. But it is difficult to treat with 
ſuch a character, in which there 1s ſo great a deſire 
of learning, and ſo great ardour for perfection, that 
any doctrine, however perfect, can ſcarce equal her 
merit. We write at the intreaty of her holy mo- 
ther. As often as I have to ſpeak of the plan of an 
holy life, I uſe firſt to ſhew the powers of human 
nature, and what it really can do, and thence to en- 
courage the mind of the hearer to preſs after virtue, 
leſt it ſhould be of no ſervice to call men to that 

which 


* Jerom's 4th, tom. v. 
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which they have preſumed to be impoſſible. For 
hope is the ſpring and ſource of all activity in the 
road of virtue. If perſons deſpair, their efforts 
entirely. The reſources of nature are there- 
fore to be declared, that men may preſs toward the 
mark of perfection, leſt, while men are unconſcious 
of their 1nherent powers, they think they have not 
what they really have. Let this be the foundation 
of a ſpiritual life, that the virgin may know her own 
ſtrength, which ſhe may then exerciſe well, when 
ſhe has learned that ſhe has it. Firſt then, meaſure 
the goodneſs of human nature from us author, who, 
when he made all things very good, muſt have 
made man perfectly ſo. Let man learn to know the 
dignity of his nature, when he ſees ſtrong animals 
placed in ſubjection to him. God would have him 
to be a volunteer, not a ſlave; and therefore he left 
him in the hand of his own counſel. Take care 
you ſtumble not on the rock of the ignorant vul- 
r; and do not think that man was created evil, 
2 he can do evil. In the freedom of the will 
all the honour and dignity of nature conſiſt ; and 
from the fame principle originates the praiſe of 
every good man. There would be no virtue in 
man, if he could not paſs to evil. Man could not 
er goodneſs ſpontaneouſly, were it not equal- 
y in bis power to do evil. But moſt perſons im- 
piouſly, no leſs than ignorantly, find fault as it were 
with the divine workmanſhip. The goodneſs ot 
nature 15 ſo apparent, that it ſhews itſelf even among 
Gentiles. How many virtuous philoſophers have 
we read and heard of ! whence their x ry were 
not natute good? How much more virtuous may 
Chriſtians be, who have Chriſt's inſtructions, and 
the aſſiſtance of divine grace *.“ ls iy 


- * Auguſtine teaches us what Pelagius means by grace, as we 
ſhall ſee elſewhere. Certain it is, that he never allows it to _ 
t 
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He goes on to ſpeak of the virtues of Abel, 
Enoch, Melchizedeck, Abraham, Iſaac, Jacob, and 
Job, and deſcribes them as all derived from the natu- 
ral powers of man, that you may underſtand, 
how great is the goodneſs of nature.” He pro- 
ceeds to deny the apoſtacy and depravity of nature 
in the fulleſt manner, aſſerting, © that the only 
cauſe which makes it difficult to do well, is the force 
of bad habit.” * Now, if before the law, and long 
before the coming of our Saviour Chriſt, men led 
holy lives, how much more after his coming are 
they able to do it.” He ſpeaks of the grace of Chriſt, 
expiation by his blood, and encouragement derived 
from his example ; but he only juſt mentions theſe 
things, without inſiſting on them. © Why do we 
loiter and blame the infirmity of nature? He would 
not command us what is impoſſible.” He lays 
down ſome rules of morality, which are indeed the 
beſt part of the letter, but loſe their efficacy, be- 
cauſe: he has laid the foundation of them all in pride 
and ſelf-ſufficiency. 

Auguſtine and his friend Alypius being both to- 
gether at Hippo, received aletter from Juliana, the 
mother of Demetrias, who acknowledges. the re- 
ceipt of their letter, warning them againſt hereſies. 
She thanks them for the admonition, but appears to 
inſinuate that it was unneceſſary to their Ray: 
which had never been infected with any hereſy. 
She ſeems to mean the errors relating to the Trinity, 
and to have had no clear idea of the Pelagian here- 
ſy, then new in the world. Theſe two charitable 
paſtors having heard of the letter which had = 
x | | ent 
the operation of ſanctifying influences. The whole current of 
the letter before — denying the evil nature of man as a lapſed 


creature, and aſſerting the ſufficiency of man in his own powers, 
is oppoſed to ſuch a ſentiment. 
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ſent to Demetrias, thought it right to detect the 
poiſon contained in it more fully, by a reply *: 

« Your words oblige us not to be filent concern- 
ing thoſe who labour to corrupt what is found—nor 
is it a ſmall error, for men to think they have in 


- themſelves whatever is obtained of righteouſneſs 


and piety ; and that God helps us no further than 
by the light of revelation ; and that nature and 
doctrine are the only grace of God.” To have a 


2 will, and to have love, the queenof virtues, they 


y our own arbitration ſuffices. But what ſays the 
Apoſtle? The Love oF 60D Is SHED ABROAD IN 
OUR HEARTS BY THE HOLY GHOST, WHICH 1$ GIV- 
EN ro us, that noman may think he has it from him- 
ſelf. I find in the ſame letter of Pelagius to Demetrias 
theſe words +, « You have therefore ſomething by 
which you may be preferred to others, nay, hence the 
more; for nobility and opulence are rather of your fa- 
mily than of you. Spiritual riches none can confer on 
you, but yourſelf. In theſe you are juſtly ro be 
praiſed, in theſe deſervedly to be 2 to others, 
which cannot be but from yourſelf and in yourſelf.” 
True it is, they muſt be in you; but to fay they are 
from you, is poiſon. Far be'the virgin of Chriſt from 
hearing theſe things, who piouſly knows the pover- 
ty of the human heart, and therefore knows not how 
to be adorned but with the gifts of her ſpouſe. Let 
her rather hear the Apoſtle : I have betrothed you 
to one huſband, that I may preſent you a chaſte 

Wy OR 5 virgin 

„ Id. 12. | | : | 

+ They are the very ſame in the foregoing letter; but I omit- 
ted to quote the part, 

t Pelagius followed the maxims of philoſophers, not of the 


Scriptures. Horace ſays, æquum mi animum But 
I might quote ges without end from e 
the — „ whom numbers called Chriſtian ſince the time 


of Pelagius have followed. What is this but to call Paganiſm 
Chriſtianity ? 
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virgin to Chriſt; but J fear, leſt as the ſerpent be- 

led Eve, &c“. In every thing give thanks. 

e do ſo, becauſe ye have it not of yourſelves, For 
who hath diſtinguiſhed you from Adam, the maſs 
of death and perdition? Was it not he who came 
to ſeek and fave the loſt? When the Apoſtle ſays, 
who made thee to differ? does he anſwer, my good 
will, my faith, my righteouſneſs? does he not 
ſay, what haſt thou that thou haſt not received? 
We hope, conſidering the humility in which De- 
metrias was educated, that when ſhe read the words 
which I quoted from the letter, if ſhe have read 
them, ſhe ſighed, ſmote her breaſt, and perhaps 
wept, and prayed, that as theſe were not her words, 
ſo neither might they be her creed, that ſhe might 
glory, not in herſelf, but in the Lord, We well know 
how ſound you are in the doctrine of the Trinity, 
but there are evils of another kind than thoſe which 
affect that article of the Chriſtian faith, evils which 
injure the glory of the whole Trinity, If you nar- 
rowly obſerve, though the writer ſpeaks of grace, 
he does it with guarded ambiguity ; it may mean 
nature, or doctrine, or forgiveneſs of fins, or the ex- 
ample of Chriſt. But find, if you can, one word 
that owns a poſitive influence of the Holy Spirit 
on the mind actually imparting the power of lov- 
ing God : gladly would we ſee ſuch a confeſſion in 
ſome much-admired writers; but as yet we could 
never diſcover it.” | 

From theſe two Epiſtles the ſtate of the Pelagian 
controverſy appears. The heretic, though little in- 
clined to regard grace in any ſenſe, did not deny 
that forgiveneſs of fins might be granted ; but as 
he denied the corruption of nature, he could never 
think fin to be ſo ſinful as the word of of 


® 2 Cor, xi. 2, 3. 
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{cribes it. He dwelt on the grace of Scripture-re- 
velation, and the example of Chriſt ; but he loved 
to expatiate moſt freely on the powers of nature it- 
ſelf. But grace, as it means the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, renewing and ſanctifying the will, he denied 
altogether. Auguſtine defended this as an eſſential 
of godlineſs, and therefore it appears always pro- 
minent on the face of the Pelagian controverſy. It 
was a point of the utmoſt conſequence; for it draws 
along with it all the other eſſential doctrines. 
| In the works of Ambroſe* we have another letter, un- 
| der the name of Ambroſe, addreſſed to the ſame virgin 
| Demetrias : it ſeems written in the latter times of the 
controverſy, and could not therefore be that of Am- 

| broſe. Probably it was written by the anonymous 
| author of the treatiſe on the calling of the Gentiles. 
| Certainly it reſembles his manner both in ſtyle and 
| ſentiment ; and a few quotations from it will de- 
ſerve to be inſerted here. He appears to have ſeen, 

in perfect harmony with Auguſtine, that the real 
ſtreſs of the controverſy lay, not in a ſpeculative 
ſer of doctrines, but in the ſolid proviſion made for 
humility. The doctrine of efficacious grace pro 
vides for this, Pelagianiſm excludes it. And on this 
fingle point the whole merit of the controverſy may 
fafely be made to depend. There muſt, he ob- 
ſerves, be an uniting grace, which confederates and 
harmonizes the multifold unity of the ſaints and 
their beautiful variety. This grace is true humi- 
lity. In various duties there are various degrees of 
virtue: but in genuine humility every thing is ſolid 
and indiviſible, and therefore it makes all its ſub- 
jects to be one, becauſe it admits of no inequality. 
The peculiarity then of this grace lies in the confeſſi- 
on of the grace of God, which is wholly rejected, 
unleſs it be wholly received. That man ejects him- 


ſelf 


* Ep. Ixxxiv. p. 185. 
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ſelf out of grace, whodiſtruſts its fulneſs, as if man 
needed the help of God in one part, and did not 
need it in another part of his actions; as if any 
moment could be aſſigned, in which it would not 
be ruinous to him to be deprived of the Holy Spi- 
rit. He, indeed, in the eſſence of the Deity, is every 
where, and all- comprehenſive; but is conceived in 
a certain manner to recede from thoſe, whom he 
ceaſes to govern. And the ceſſation of his aid is 
to be conceived as his abſence, which that man mad- 
ly thinks to be uſeful to himſelf, who rejoices in 
his good actions, and thinks that he rather than 
God hath wrought them. The grace of God muſt 
therefore be owned in the fulleſt and moſt unqua- 
lified ſenſe; the firſt office of which is, that his help 
be felt. We have not received, ſays the Apoſtle, 
the ſpirit of the world, but the ſpirit of God, that 
we might know the things that are freely given to 
us of God. Whence, if any man think that he 
has any good things of which God is not the au- 
thor, but himſelf, he has not the ſpirit of God, but 
of the world, and ſwells with that ſecular wiſdom, 
of which it is written, I will deſtroy the wiſdom of 
the wiſe. —Amidfſt all the evils of men, to glory in 
our own intelle&s, inſtead of divine illumination, 
in knowing God, and to be elated in ourſelves at the 
expence of the divine glory, is moſt dangerous. 
To defire to be preferred before all is miſchievous ; 
much more ſo to take a man's hope from the Lord, 
and fix it on himſelf. Is not this to fulfil that ſcrip- 
ture ? .* Curſed is the man that truſteth in man, and 
maketh fleſh his arm, and whoſe heart departeth from 
the Lord+.” It is the very fin of the devil, which 
ejected him from heaven. And he drew our firſt 
parents into the ſame, cauſing them to reſt in the 
liberty of their own will. —Men more eafily guard 
| againſt 
1 Cor. ui, + Jerem. xvii. | 
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apainſt this pride in evil things; in virtues it is moſt 
ſtudiouſiy to be repelled, becauſe he to whom praiſe 
ſeems due, is ſpeciouſly enſnared by the temptation. 
— Satan, in this reſpect, has his eye peculiarly on the 
active, the ſober, the chaſte, and the virtuous ; he 
would ruin them by the pride of ſelf-ſufficiency. 
Innumerable ſouls, and the churches in general, have 
withſtood the infection of the new doctrine; but 
ſome ſouls have imbibed the poiſon. Hence the 
inſidious commendation of human nature, and the 
defence of its original rectitude as ever preſerved 
unblemiſhed. Hence Adam's fin has been aſſerted 
as noxious only by example ; hence in fa& the aho- 
lition of infant-baptiſm ; hence the unſound con- 
feſſion of grace, as beſtowed according to merit; 
hence the perfidy of owning among us the wounds 
of onginal fin, and of declaring among their own 
partizans that Adam hurt us only by example. But 
while the Lord Jeſus ſays, the whole need not a phy- 
fician but the fick, they, though filent, cry aloud in 
pride, we are whole, we need not a phyſician, —Con- 

fider what is done in regeneration, not lookin 

only at the external ſign, but alſo at the inwar 
grace. Are not veſſels of wrath changed into veſ- 
els of mercy ? and men born not of blood, nor of 
the will of man, but of God? Says not Chriſt, 
-without me ye can do nothing ? Does any man ſay, 
that he abides in Chriſt, who doubts of Chriſt's 
working in him?” After quoting'a number of very 
pertinent Scriptures, he goes on, Every godly 
motion of the illuminated mind is not to be ſepa- 
rated from the human will, becauſe man does nothing 
right, except what he does willingly ; but a right in- 
tention of mind is the effect of the inſpiration of 
the divine will. Other ſins mar only the virtues to 
which they ſtand oppoſed ; this of ſelf. righteouſ- 
neſs, while it aſſumes all, mars every thing. The 
. image 
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image of God is genuine, when it is adorned with 
no other ornaments than what are received from the 
Heavenly Huſband.—Humility and charity are 
kindred virtues, inſeparably connected, inſomuch, 
that what St. Paul aſſerts of the latter“, may ſafely 
be predicated of the former.“ 

The whole epiſtle is excellent, and a treaſure of 
evangelical doctrine. But let us proceed to other 
monuments of antiquity. 

The letter of the African council, in which 
Aurelius, of Carthage, preſided, and which was ad- 
dreſſed to Innocent, of Rome, contains the follow- 
ing ſentiments ; < They (the Pelagians) attempt, by 
their praiſes of free-will, to leave no room for the 

e of God, by which we are Chriſtians, the Lord 
aying, if the Son ſhall make you free, ye ſhall be 
free indeed. They aſſert, that the grace of God 
conſiſts in this, that he bath ſo created the nature of 
man, that by his own will he can fulfil the law of 
God, The law. itſelf too they reckon to belong to 
grace, becauſe God hath given it for an help to men. 
hut the real grace of God, by which a man is cauſ- 
ed to delight in the law after the inward man, they 
will not acknowledge, though they dare not openly 
oppoſe. Yet, what elſe do they in effect, while they 
teach, that human nature is alone ſufficient to ena- 
ble men to obey the law? not attending to the 
Scripture, * it is not of him that willeth, or of him 
that runneth, but of God that ſheweth mercy. 
And, we are not ſufficient of ourſelves to think any 
thing as of ourſelves.” We beſeech you to obſerve 
the neceſſary conſequence of ſuch opinions, namely, 
that we have no occaſion, on their plan, to pray, that 
weenter not into temptation : nor had our Lord oc- 
caſion to ſay to Peter, I have prayed for thee, that 
thy faith fail not. He might have contented * 
e 
* x Cor, xiii, + Ep. go. 
x e 4 
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ſelf with exhorting or commanding him to keep his 
faith. And, inſtead of ſaying to his diſciples, watch 
and pray, it would have ſufficed to ay, watch, 
When St. Paul prays, that the Epheſians might be 
ſtrengthened with might in the inner man by his 
ſpirit, they, in conſiſtency with their plan, might 
have ſaid, they might be ſtrengthened with might, 
by the ability of nature received in our creation. 
It follows too, that infants need not to be baptized 
at all, as being perfectly 1 innocent, and needing no 
redemption.” 

Innocent“ agreed with the ideas of the council 
in his reply. We have next in order the letter of 


the Milevitanian council to the ſame Innocent +, in 


which Pelagianiſm is oppoſed in a ſimilar manner, 
and a good uſe is made of the contraſt between the 
firſt and ſecond Adam, in the fifth chapter to the 
Romans. And from theſe and many other teſti- 
monies it is evident, that the great inſtrument by 
which Pelagius deceived men was, that he uſed the 
word grace in a ſenſe which certainly is not ſcriptu- 
ral, ith him, whatever is the gift of God, is cal- 
led d grace; ſo that a man, who, by the uſe of his na- 
owers, in conjunction with the aid of the re- 
_— will of God, ſhould expe& to pleaſe God, 
might be ſaid to ſeek to be ſaved by grace ; though 
it is certain, that the term in the New Teſumen 18 
reſtrained to ſpiritual bleſſings. 

Auguſtine, in conjunction with a for other 
biſhops, wrote again to Innocent}. © Without 
doubt, ſays he, the grace by which we are ſaved, is 
not that with which we are created. For if thoſe 
biſhops & who acquitted him, had underſtood, that 
he called that grace, which we have in common 
with the wicked, and that he denied that which we 
have as Chriſtians and ſons of God, he would have 


appeared 
® gi. +92. 196. He means the Synod at Lydda. 
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appeared intolerable. I blame not then his judges, 
who underſtood the word grace in its common ac- 
ceptation. Pelagius alone is not now our object, 
who perhaps is corrected ; (I wiſh it may be the 
caſe but many ſouls are in danger of being be- 
guiled. Let him be ſent for to Rome, and aſked 
what he means preciſely by the term grace; or let 
him explain himſelf by letter, and if he be found to 
ſpeak in the ſame manner as the church of Chriſt, 
let us rejoice in him. For whether he calls grace 
free-will, or remiſſion of fins, or the precept of the 
law, he explains not that grace of the Holy Spirit, 
which conquers luſts and temptations, and which 
he who aſcended into heaven has poured on us abun- 
dantly. He who prays, © lead us not into temp- 
tation,” does not pray, that he may be a man, that 
he may have free-will, nor for the remiſſion of fins, 
the ſubze& of the former petition, nor that he may 
receive a command. Prayer itſelf then is a teſti- 
mohy of ACE; and we ſhall rejoice that he is 
right, or corrected. Law and grace are to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed : the law commands, grace beftows. If 
you will look into the book of Pelagius, given us 
by Timaſius and Jacob®, and take the trouble to 
examine the places, where we have marked it, you 
will find, that to the objection made to him, that he 
denied the grace of God, he ſays that this grace 
was the nature in which God created us. If he 
diſown the book, or thoſe paſſages, we contend not, 
let him anathematize them, and confeſs in plain 
words, the grace which Chriſtian doctrine teaches, 
which is not nature, but nature faved ; not by ex- 
ternal doctrine, but by the ſupply of the ſpirit and 
ſecret mercy. For though natural gifts may he 
called grace, yet that grace, by which we are pre- 
deſtinated, called, juſtified, glorified is quite a dif- 
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ferent thing. It is of this the Apoſtle ſpeaks, when 
he ſays, if by grace, then it is no more of works. 
And, to him that worketh not, but believeth on 
him that juſtifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted 
for 13 For if Chriſt had not died for our 
ſins, Pelagius's poſſibility of nature, which he makes 
to be grace, would have been juſt the fame.” 


But I muſt quote no more of this excellent epiſ- 


tle, in which the very hinge, on which the contro- 
verly turned, 1s explained, and which affords an eaſy 
key to ſolve all the perplexities and ambiguities, with 
which the oppoſers of grace, antient or modern, ſo 
much darken the ſubject. | 
Innocent agrees with Auguſtine, but writes not 
like a maſter of the ſubject. Indeed his impor- 
tance in the controverly was rather founded on his 
local ſituation, than on any great character either of 
learning or piety. 8 
In his letters to Sixtus, the Roman preſbyter, 
Auguſtine anſwers Pelagian objections . They 
think that God is by this means made a reſpecter 
of perſons. They do not conſider, that due pu- 
niſhment is inflicted on the condemned, not due 
grace beſtowed on the acquitted. But it is unjuſt, 
they ſay, that one be acquitted, the other puniſhed 
in the fame cauſe, Truly, it is juſt that both be 
puniſhed. Who can deny it?” He goes on to 
quote Rom. ix. But why the Lord-frees this man 
rather than that, let him examine, who can fathom 
the depth of divine judgement; but let him BE- 
WARE OF THE PRECIPICE. In the mean time to 
him, who lives as yet by faith, and ſees but in part, 
it is enough to know or believe, that God frees none 
but by gratuitous mercy through our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, and that he condemns none but with the 
ſtricteſt truth by the ſame our Lord Jeſus Chriſt.” 
Vitalis, 
® 104, 10G, 
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Vitalis, of Carthage, though not a Pelagian by 
profeſſion, taught that men were indebted to their 
own free-will for their converſion to God, and not 
to the operations of divine grace. Auguſtine “* un- 
dertakes to convince him of his error by preſſin 
upon his conſcience the duty confeſſed by Chr 
tians to be binding on all men who profeſſed Chriſ- 
tianity, namely, to pray for their fellow- creatures; for 
infidels, that they might believe; for catechumens, 
that God would inſpire them with a deſire for rege- 
neration; and for the faithful, that they may perſe- 
vere. He ſhews, that the neceſſary conſequence of 
Vitalis's ſentiments was, that the paſtors ſhould con- 
tent themſelves with preaching the doctrine to men 
without praying for them, as he confined his idea 
of divine grace to the exhibition of the doctrine to 
mankind. He preſſes this argument on the con- 
ſcience of Vitalis, by giving repeated ſcriptural 
proof of the duty of praying for all ſorts of men, 
which would be rendered altogether nugatory by the 
Pelagian ſentiments. 

The letter to Anaſtaſius breathes an evangelical 
ſpirit of charity, diſtinguiſhes that Chriſtian grace 
Cos the ſpirit of ſlaviſh fear, and in no mean degree 
leads the humbled ſoul from the law to the goſpel, 
oppoſing, toward the cloſe, the Pelagian pride, 
which, teaching man to truſt in himſelf, mars the 
whole deſign of Chriſtianity. The whole is ſo ex- 
cellent, that I am tempted to tranſcribe z but bre- 
vity muſt be ſtudied, and it will be no contempti- 
ble fruit of my labour, if young theological ſtu- 
dents be incited to read ſuch a Divine as Auguſtine 
for themſelves, | 

In a ſmall epiſtolary treatiſe concerning the bap- 
tiſm of infants}, he argues from the confeſſed an- 

| tiquity 
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tiquity and propriety of their baptiſm, admitted by 
Pelagians themſelves, to the proof of the doctrine 
of original ſin, and, toward the cloſe, he thus rebukes 
the pretenſions to perfection made by thoſe heretics: 
« As to their affirming, that ſome men have lived 
or do live without fin, it were to be wiſhed it were 
ſo; it is to be endeavoured, that it may be ſo; it is 
to be prayed, that it may be ſo ; not yet is it to be 
truſted, that it is ſo. For to thoſe, who wiſh and 
ſtrive and pray with juſt ſupplication, whatever re- 
mains of fin 1s daily remitted through this their cor- 
dial prayer, forgive us our treſpaſſes, as we for- 
give them that treſpaſs againſt us. Whoever aſſerts 
that this prayer is in this life unneceſſary to any the 
moſt holy perſons, (I except the MosT HOLY ONE 
alone,) he greatly miſtakes, and pays a compliment, 
I am perſuaded, very unacceptable to him whom he 
commends. If he think himſelf to be ſuch an one, 
he deceives himſelf, and the truth is not in him,” 
for no other reaſon but that he thinks falſly. The 
phyſician who is not needful for the whole, but for 
the fick, knows in his method of cure how to per- 
fect us for eternal ſalvation, who does not even take 
away death, the wages of fin, from thoſe whoſe ſins 
he yet forgives, that even in their ſtruggles to aver- 
come the fear of it, they might undertake a conteſt 
for the ſincerity of faith, — in ſome things he does 
not aſſiſt even his righteous ones to perfect righteouſ- 
neſs, leſt they ſnould be lifted up; that ſo while 
no man living is juſtified in his ſight, we might be 
indebted conſtantly to him for forgiveneſs, and 
thank him for the ſame; and thus by holy humi- 
lity be healed and recovered from that firſt cauſe of 
all vices, THE SWELLING OF PRIDE.” 

I may not dwell much on the larger treatiſes. 
The three books to Marcellinus againſt the Pela- 
gians are the works of a maſter, In them he ſolidly 
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confutes the idea of ſinleſs perfection, and in an- 
ſwering their arguments, ſhews the nature of the 
controverſy at that time. He defends the doctrine 
of original ſin, and the cuſtom of baptizing infants, 
and evinces the novelty of the Pelagian notion of 
man's original innocence ſince the fall *. 

In his book of nature and grace he argues in much 
the ſame manner, and oppoſes a Pelagian writer, 
who extolled nature, and who found fault with thoſe 
who charged their fin on the weakneſs of the hu- 
man powers. In this treatiſe he obſerves, that Pe- 
lagianiſm appears to him to make a man forget, 
why he is a Chriſtian, His two books , written 
expreſsly againſt Pelagius, contain a ſhrewd anſwer 
to a ſhrewd adverſary. Auguſtine's inaccurate no- 
tion of the term juſtification, confounding it with 
ſanctification, appears very plainly in this treatiſe, 
of which more hereafter. In the fame treatiſe ap- 
pears alſo Pelagius's falſe notion of grace, as conſiſt- 
ing in external revelation only. The heretic's idea 
of power“ from God, and of © will and being” 
from man, mentioned in the beginning of this trea- 
tiſe, is remarkably deſcriptive of his ſentiments, 
Auguſtine's tract of predeſtination and grace is agree- 
able to his other works||. In the ſame volume are the 
epiſtles of Proſper and Hilary concerning Semi-Pe. 
lagianiſm in Gaul. Their coincidence in ſentiment 
with Auguſtine is apparent, and the riſe of this ſe- 
mi-hereſy and its views are by them illuſtrated. 

His obſervations on the good of perſeverance 
ſhew us his notion of this grace, which ſeems, how- 
ever, different from the account in the ſixth and 
tenth chapters of St. John. | 

Satan ever inclines men to extremes ; and there 
were not wanting thoſe, who, owning the doctrine 
of grace ſo ſtrenuouſly preached by Auguſtine, be- 
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gan to think it wrong or abſurd to rebuke men for 
fin. If I act wrong, I am not to be blamed, but 
God 1s to be prayed to to give me what he has not 


given me. It would be right to blame me, if, 


through my own fault, I were debarred of the 
power of doing * 

To anſwer ches objections, and to ſnew the con- 
ſiſtency of the doctrines of grace with the uſe of 
means, exhortations, and endeavours, Auguſtine 
wrote his little tract of rebuke and grace. He 
cannot be ſaid to have done full juſtice to the ſub- 
ject: it required an accurate courſe of argumenta- 
tion. But the little which he ſays is ſufficient for 
ſerious and humble minds. The proud and the 
careleſs alone are overcome by ſuch perverſions as 
theſe which occaſioned the tract. O man, in the 


precept, know, what thou oughteſt to poſſeſs; in 


rebuke know thou art without it through thy own 
fault; in prayer know whence thou mayſt receive 
what thou deſireſt.“ | 

« Thou art to be rebuked, becauſe thou art not 
willing to be rebuked. Thou wouldſt not have 
thy vices to be ſhewn thee ; thou wouldſt not have 
them ſmitten, nor have the wholeſome pain, that 
thou mighteſt ſeek the phyſician.” | 

“This is the utility of rebuke, which is uſed ſalu- 
briouſly, ſometimes in a greater, ſometimes in a leſs 
degree, according to the diverſity of fins; and is 
then wholeſome, when the ſupreme Phyſician 
pleaſes.” He ſhews that original fin in itſelf deſerves 
rebuke, that from the pain of rebuke the regenerated 
will may ariſe, if the perſon rebuked be a ſon of 
promiſe, that while the rod of correction ſounds 
outwardly, God within may work to will and to do 
by ſecret inſpiration.” 5 

BE e 
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+ See the ſubject fully, and as a unanſwerably conſidered 
in Edwards's Free- will. * e 
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He ſhews thedifferencebetween the ſtate of Adam, 
when perfect, and that of the beſt Chriſtians while 
on earth, * They, though far leſs comfortable than 
he, becauſe of the manifold confli& of the new and 
the old man, are nevertheleſs ſupplied with much 
ſtronger grace, even that of God made man, to 
emancipate them from their evils.” 

Jerom's writings againſt Pelagianiſm ſhould now 
be conſidered. But of them it will ſuffice to ſay, 
that he is no Jeſs than Auguſtine determined in his 
oppoſition to the hereſy. His doctrine of grace is 
ſound ; and an humility of ſpirit highly adapted in- 
deed to the ſubject, but very contrary to the natural 
temper of that choleric writer, appears. One ſhort 
ſentence deſerves to be immortalized : Hæc homi- 
nibus ſola perfectio, fi imperfectos ſe eſſe noverint *. 


« This is the only perfection of men, to know 
themſelves imperfect.“ | 


* Jerom's works, Vol. 1. 91 P. Go. 
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CH AuP. V. 
A SHORT VIEW OF AUGUSTINE'S CITY OF GOD. 


fp ſubje& of this great work is ſo much of 
a piece with the hiſtory before us, the work 
itſelf is ſo remarkable a monument of genius, learn- 
ing, and piety united, and deſerves ſo well both of 
the claſſical ſcholar, and the Theologian, that the 
reader will either expect ſome account of it, or at 
leaſt excuſe me, if I attempt it. Eccleſiaſtical an- 
tiquity has been too much depreciated in our 
times, and ſtudents in divinity have been diſcouraged 
from the ſtudy of the fathers. In truth, a ſelection 
of them ought to be made; to praiſe or diſpraiſe 
the primitive writers in general is obviouſly ab- 
ſurd. But Auguſtine's city of God deſerves an un- 
qualified commendation. The young ſtudent who 
ſhall meditate on it with deep attention, will find 
it richly to repay his labour, and the following re- 
view of its plan and contents may teach him what 
he is to expect from it. 

The capture of Rome by Alaric the Goth, and 
the ſubſequent plunder and miſeries of the imperial 
city, had opened the mouths of the Pagans, and 
the true God was blaſphemed on the account. 
Chriſtianity was looked on as the cauſe of the de- 
clenſion of the empire; and however trifling ſuch 
an argument may appear at this day, at that time 
it had ſo great weight, that it gave occaſion to Au- 
guſtine, 1N His ZEAL FOR THE HOUSE or GOD, 
to write this treatiſe. | 

The work itſelf conſiſts of twenty-two books. 
The firſt ſtates the objections made by the Pagans, 
and anſwers them in form. It was a remarkable 
fact that all who fled to the church called the 
«wits wt 2 u | Baſilicæ 
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Baſilicæ of the apoſtles, whether Chriſtians or not, 
were preſerved from military fury. The Author 
takes notice of this fingular circumſtance, as a 
proof of the ou authority of the name and doc- 
trine of Chriſt, even among Pagans, and ſhews 
that no inſtance can be found in their hiſtory, 
where many vanquiſhed people were ſpared out of 
reſpe& to their religious worſhip. He juſtly ob- 
ſerves therefore, that the evils accompanying the 
late diſaſter ought to be aſcribed to the uſual 
events of war, the benefits to the power of the 
name of Chriſt. His thoughts on the promiſcu- 
ous diſtribution of good and evil in this life are 
uncommonly excellent. If all fin, he obſerves, 
were now puniſhed, nothing might ſeem to be 
reſerved to the laſt judgment. If the divinity 
puniſhed no fin openly now, his providence might 
be denied. In like manner in proſperous things, 
if ſome petitions for temporal things ' were not 
abundantly anſwered, it might be ſaid that they 


were not at God's diſpoſal. If all petitions were 


22 it might be thought, that we ſhould 
erve God only for the fake of worldly things.” 
And in a number of elegant alluſions he goes on to 
ſhew the benefit of afflictions to the righteous, and 
the curſe which accompanies them to the wicked x. 
He mentions alfo the propriety of puniſhing the 
godly often in this life, becauſe they are not ſuffici- 
ently weaned from the world, and becauſe they do 
not rebuke the fins of the world as they ought, 
but conform too much to the taſte of ungodly 
men, He anſwers the objections drawn from their 
ſufferings in the late diſaſter. Many Chriſtians, 
lay they, are led captive. It would be very miſer- 


able, 

Pari motu exagitatum & exhalat horribiliter ccenum, & 

ſuaviter fragrat unguentum, &c. It is a juſt recommendation 

of this treatiſe, that its Latinity is of a ſuperior taſte to that of 

his * works, which were —_— to the populace ; this was 
meant for the peruſal of philoſophers. 
Vor. II. F f 
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able, he owns, if they could- be led to any place, 
where they could not find their God.” In the 
ſame book he excellently handles the ſubject of 
ſuicide, demonſtrates its cowardice, and expoſes the 
puſillanimity of Cato. He mentions the prayer of 
Paulinus biſhop of Nola, who had reduced him- 
{elf to poverty for the ſake of Chriſt, when the 
Barbarians laid waſte his city, © Lord, ſuffer me not 
to be tormented on account of gold and filver ; for 
where all my wealth 1s, thou knoweſt.” For there 
he had his all where the Lord hath directed us to 
lay up our treaſure, and he ſtrongly inſiſts, as the 
fulleſt anſwer to objections, that the faint loſes 
nothing by all his afflictions. | 2 
Having ſufficiently ſpoken to the particular oc- 
cation, he proceeds, in the ſecond book, to wage 
OFFENSIVE WAR WITH THE PAGANS, and ſhews 
that while their religion 2 it never pro- 
moted the real benefit of men. In this book he 
proves his point with reſpect to moral evils. Im- 
moral practices were not diſcouraged or prohibited 
in the leaſt by the popular idolatry, but, on the 
contrary, vice and flagitiouſneſs were encouraged. 
He triumphs in the peculiar excellence of Chril- 
tian inſtitutes, becauſe by them inſtruction was 
conſtantly diffuſed among the body ot the people, 
of which the whole ſyſtem of Pagan-worſhip was 
void. His obſervations on Stage-plays, * and on 
the vicious manners of the Romans, even in the 
beſt times of their republic, as confeſſed by Salluſt, 
or at leaſt deduced by fair inference from his writ- 
ings, are extremely worthy of attention, nor have 
1 ſeen a more juſt eſtimate any where of Roman 
virtue than is to be found in this and ſome follow- 
ing books. The claſſical reader will do well to 8 
| ten 


By Roman laws players could not be admitted into Roman 
citizenſhip. | 
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tend to his remarks, after he has made himſelf 
maſter of the hiſtorical facts. And, it is only one 
inftance among many of the unhappy propenſity of 
the age to infidelity, that the ſpecious ſophiſms of 
Monteſquieu concerning the virtue of the Roman 
republic, are ſo much fought after and held in ſuch 
veneration, while the ſolid arguments of Auguſtine 
are ſcarce known among us. He eloquently de- 
{cribes what ſort of felicity a carnal heart would de- 
fire, and in the deſcription, ſhews the unreaſon- 
ablencſs of its wiſhes. In the fame book will be 
found ſome valuable remains of Cicero de Re- 
publica, a moſt profound and ingenious treatiſe, of 
which a few fragments are preſerved by Auguſtine, 
and which are introduced by him, to ſhew, that, 
by Cicero's confeſſion, the Roman ſtate was com- 
pletely ruined before the times of Chriſtianity, 
The book concludes with a pathetic exhortation to 
unbelievers. 

In the third book he demonſtrates, that the Pa- 
gans had no more help from their religion againſt 
natural evils, than they had againſt moral. He 
recounts the numberleſs miſeries endured by the 
Romans long before the coming of Chriſt, ſuch as 
would by malice have been imputed to the Chriſ- 
tian religion had it then exiſted, ſome of which 
were more calamitous than any thing which they 
had lately ſuſtained from the Goths. 

In the fourth book the demonſtrates that the 
Roman ſelicity, ſuch as it was, was not cauſed by 
their religion. Here he weighs the nature of that 
glory and extent of empire with which the carnal 
heart is ſo much captivated, and demonſtrates in 
the moſt ſolid manner, that a large extended em- 
pire is no more an evidence of felicity, than im- 
menſe property is in private life; and whoever has 
been faſcinated by political writers, antient or mo- 
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dern, into an admiration of this falſe glory, may ſce 
it excellently combated by the reaſonings of Au- 
guſtine. The Pantheiſtic philoſophy, of which the 
old ſages are full, is ridiculed, and the futility of 
all the popular religions expoſed. In the con- 
cluſion he gives a ſhort view of the diſpenſations of 
Providence toward the Jews, and ſhews, while they 
continued obedient, the ſuperiority of their felicity 
to that of the Romans. 

In the fifth book he deſcribes the virtue of the 
old Romans, and what reward was given to it here 

on ei ith—ſhadowy reward for ſhadowy virtue. He 
gives an excellent account of the vice of vain glory, 
and contraſts it with the humility of Chriſtians. 
He demonſtrates that it was the true God who diſ- 
penſed his mercies and judgments toward the Ro- 
mans. Nor have I ſeen a more ſtriking view of the 
emptineſs of warlike grandeur, than in the account 
which he gives of the condition of the victors and the 
vanquiſhed, and in the demonſtration that the latter 
were no way interior to the former in point of real 
happineſs, except in the criſis of battle. 

In the ſame book he argues againſt Cicero, and 
ſhews the conſiſtency of the preſcience of God with 
the free agency of man, and, in this and ſome other 
parts of his works, the diſcerning reader may fee ſome 
traces of that ingenious work, namely, Jonathan 
Edwards's Enquiry on Free-will. He takes notice 
of the total defeat ſuſtained by Rhadagaſus the bar- 

barous Pagan in Italy, and reminds the Gentiles 
how inſultingly they had declared beforehand, that 
he would certainly be victorious. His obſervations 
on the ill ſucceſs of the pious emperor Gratian, 
and the proſperity of Conſtantine and Theodoſius, 
deſerve allo our attention. 

Having ſhewn in the five firſt books, that Pa- 
ganiſm could do nothing for men in temporal 
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things, in the five following books he proves, that 
it was as totally inſignificant with reſpect to the 
next life . Here we meet with ſome valuable 


fragments of the very learned Varro, who divides 


religion into three kinds, the fabulous, the philo- 
ſophical, and the political. Here too we have a 
clear and hiſtorical detail of the opinions of the 
antient philoſophers . | 

Of the remaining books, the four firſt deſcribe 
the beginning, the four middle the progreſs, and 
the four laſt the iſſues of the two ſtates, namely, 
the city of God and the World; the hiſtory of 
both, and the different genius and ſpirit of each, 
are throughout conceived with great energy by the 
author, and are illuſtrated with copioutneſs and 
perſpicuity. | 

The eleventh book begins with a juſt and ſolid 
view of the knowledge of God by the Mediator, 
and the authority of the Scriptures. A number of 
queſtions, which reſpect the beginnings of things, 
rather curious than important, follow. Among 
theſe there is, in the twelfth chapter, an occaſional 
compariſon of the felicity of the juſt in this life 
with that of Adam before his fall, which deſerves a 
better character. His metaphyſics concerning the 
origin of evil are interſperſed. But the greater 
part of the book may be omitted with little loſs to 


the reader. Yet his cenſure of Origen in the twenty- 


third chapter deſerves attention. 

In the twelfth book the queſtion concerning the 
origin of evil is ſtill more explicitly ftated ; and 
the opinions of thoſe who pretend to account for 
the origin of the world in a manner different trom 
the Scriptures, and to give it an antiquity much 
fuperior to that, which is aſſigned to it in them, 
are refuted, | 
y The 
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'The thirteenth book deſcribes the fall of man ; 
but queſtions of little or no moment are inter- 
ſperſed ; and the ſubtilty of the learning of his 
times meeting with his argumentative mind leads 
him here, as in various other parts of his writings, 
into trifling diſquiſitions. I do nor reckon of this 
ſort, however, his account of the difference between 
an animal and ſpiritual body, becauſe it throws 
ſome good light on the fifteenth chapter of the 
firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians. 

The fourteenth book contains matter more inte- 
reſting than the foregoing three, though it is not 
without unimportant ſpeculations. A juſt idea 
of the magnitude of the firſt ſin is given, and 
the juſtice of God 1s excellently vindicated. In 
the cloſe of this book he contraſts the two ſtates 
in a very graphical manner. Two ſets of affec- 
tions have produced two ſtates : ſelf-love produced 
an earthly one to the contempt of God ; the love 
of God produced an heavenly one to the contempt 
of man. That glories. in man, this in the Lord. 
That ſeeks glory from men, to this God the wit- 
neſs of the conſcience is the greateſt glory. That 
exalts the head in its own glory, this | to its 
God; THOU ART MY GLORY, AND THE LIFTER 
VP OF MY HEAD. In that the luſt of power 
reigns; in this men ſerve one another in love, 
governors in providing, ſubjects in obeying. That 
loves its own ſtrength, this ſays to its God, I will 
LOVE THEE, O LORD, MY STRENGTH. In that 
wiſe men live according to man, and purſue the 

oods of body or mind or both, or, if they know 
God, honour him not as God, nor are thankful. 
In this human wiſdom 1s of no account, godlineſs 
1s all, in which the true God is worſhipped, and 
the reward in the ſociety of faints and angels is ex- 
pected, that God may be all in all.” 


In 
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In the fifteenth book he enters upon the ſecond part 
of the hiſtory of the two ſtates, namely, their progrels. 
He deſcribes very juſtly the two types, Sarah and 
Agar, and illuſtrates the ſpirit and genius of the 
two ſects by the caſes of Cain and Abel. He con- 
futes thoſe, who would make the lives of the An- 
tediluvians of ſhorter duration than that aſſigned 
them in Scripture. His reflections on the ark and 


the deluge are juſt, though to us they can contain 


little that is new, and, in the laſt chapter, he ſhews 
that the literal and allegorical ſenſe of Scriptureought 


both to be ſupported, without depreciating either. 


The ſixteenth book carries on the hiſtory of 
the city of God from Noah to David, and con- 
tains important inſtruction throughout, eſpecially 
to thoſe who have not read the ſame things in mo- 
dern authors, 

The ſeventeenth book may be called the pro- 
phetic hiſtory. He ſhews a double ſenſe muſt 
neceſſarily be affixed to the words of the pro- 
phets, in which ſometimes the literal, ſometimes 
the ſpiritual, and ſometimes both ſenſes are appli- 
cable. He juſtly obſerves therefore, that the 
Scriptures are to be underſtood in a tripartite 
ſenſe. And he gives an admirable inftance of his 
views in Hannah's ſong in the firſt book of Samuel, 
in which a king is propheſied of, at a time when 
no king was in Iſrael. His comment on the Pſalms 
are excellent alſo to the ſame purpoſe. Theſe 
views are ſo remote from the uſual mode of reaſon- 
ing in our times, that they will not eafily find 
credit in the world. But J will venture to affirm, 


that the more men ſtudy the Scriptures, the more 


they will ſee the juſtneſs of Auguſtine's remarks, 
and the neceſſity of admitting them. 

In the eighteenth book he diſplays much learn- 
ing in deſcribing the times of the world coeval 
with thoſe of the church of God, to the birth of 
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Chriſt. He proves the ſuperior antiquity of pro- 
phetic authority to that of any philoſophers. The 
remarkable harmony of the ſacred writers in the 
promotion of one ſyſtem, and the endleſs diſcor- 
dancies of philoſophers, are ably contraſted. Vet, 
he proves from the earlieſt times that the citizens 
of the new Jeruſalem were not confined abſolutely 
to Jewry. 
In ſpeaking of the times of Chriſt and the pro- 
pagation of the Goſpel he obſerves “, In this 
malignant world, in theſe evil days, whilſt the 
church is procuring future dignity by preſent hu- 
mility, and is diſciplined by the incentives of fear, 
the torments of pain, the fatigue of labours, and 
the dangers of temptations, rejoicing only in hope, 
when her joy is ſound, many reprobates are mixed 
with the good; both are collected into the Goſpel- 
net, and both, included in this world as in a ſca, 
ſwim promicuouſly, till they reach the ſhore, where 
the bad ſhall be ſevered from the good, and in the 
good, as in his temple, God ſhall be all in all.” — 
Chriſt choſe diſciples, meanly born, obſcure and 
illiterate, that whatever great things they ſhould 
do, he might be in them, and do all. One he 
had among them, whole evil he turned to good, 
by making it an inſtrument of his paſſion, and 
affording an example to his church of enduring 
evil. His holy Church being planted, ſo far as his 
bodily preſence required, he ſuffered, died, roſe 
again, ſhewing by his paſſion what we ought to 
ſuſtain for truth, by his reſurrection what to hope 
for in eternity; and this is an additional leſſon to 
the great myſtery of redemption, by which his 
blood was ſhed for the remiſſion of our fins. He 
proves that the faith of the Goſpel is ſtrength- 
ened by the diſſenſions of heretics ; and 1 — 
obſerva - 
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obſervations on Antichriſt, as juſt as might be ex- 
pected in his time, he concludes with a remark on 
a Pagan prophecy, which affirmed that the Chriſ- 
tian religion would only continue three hundred 
and ſixty- five years. What may be doing, ſays 
he, at the end of this period in other parts of the 
world, it may be needleſs to enquire. I will 
mention what | know; in the renowned city of 
Carthage, the imperial officers, in the year following 
the predicted extinction of Chriſtianity, overturned 
the temples of the idols, and brake the images. 
And for the ſpace of thirty years fince that time, 
the falſity of the Pagan divination being notorious, 
occaſion hath been given to render the progreſs of 
the Goſpel ſtill more triumphant.“ 4 

The four laſt books deſcribe the iſſues of th 
two ſtates. The nineteenth deſerves the ſtudious 
attention of every ſcholar, who would accurately 
diſtinguiſh between theology and philoſophy. He 
contraſts the ideas of happineſs exhibited by both 
with great clearneſs, and, while he does juſtice to all 
the good that is found in ſecular ſyſtems, he points 
out their fundamental errors. The principles of 
evangelical virtue are ſtated; the miſeries of life are 
deſcribed, and both the true relief againſt them 
which the Goſpel propoſes is exhibited, and the 
falſe conſolations of philoſophy are juſtly expoſed. 
In fine, (for my limits admit not a longer detail) 
the reader will find here the maſs of ſecular philo- 
ſophy reduced to order, its errors detected, and 
the very picture of the Chriſtian ſtate and genius 
delineated. 

The twentieth book undertakes to deſcribe the 
laſt judgment. But as the vigorous and diſcurſive 
genius of the author led him to handle a multitude 
of intricate queſtions, and to undertake the expoſi- 
tion of ſome of the moſt difficult prophecies in the 
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Scripture, for which the early times in which he 
lived were unequal, through want of the evidence 
of their accompliſhment, almoſt the whole is very 
unintereſting. 

In the two laſt books he gives his ideas of the 
puniſhment of the wicked, and of the happineſs 
of the righteous in a future ſtate. The former, 
though it has a mixture of curious queſtions, 
more ſubtil than important, will from the eleventh 
chapter to the end deſerve a careful peruſal. I 


have not ſeen in fo ſmall a compaſs, a ſounder 


anſwer to the objections of men againſt the divine 
juſtice in puniſhing fin eternally, than is to be 
found in the eleventh and twelfth chapters. It 
appears that the Lord's Prayer was daily uſed by 
the church “* in his time, and though he ſeems to 
give an unſound interpretation of our Lord's words, 
of making FRIENDS OF THE MAMMON OF UN- 
RIGHTEOUSNESS, yet he confeſſes his interpretation 
would be dangerous in practice; and he proteſts 
againſt the ideas of thole who imagine they can 
atone for their fins by alms. He refutes various 
preſumptions of men, who expect to eſcape the 
damnation of hell, without a ſound converſion. 

In the laſt book, which deſcribes the eternal reft 
of the city of God, he thinks proper to dwell a 


little on the external evidences of Chriſtianity, and 


in ſpeaking of miracles, he deſcribes, in chap. eight, 


ſome which were wrought in his owa time. One 
of them, the healing of a diſorder, feems peculi- 


arly ſtriking, becauſe it was in anſwer to prayer. I 
have again to regret the ſcholaſtic and ſubtil taſte 


of his times interwoven with moſt important mat- 


ter. The e chapter gives as ſtriking 
a proof drawn from facts of human apoſtaſy as I 
have ſeen. The reflections in the two next chap- 


ters 
* Chap. laſt. 
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ters are alſo admirable. And he cloſes with a de- 
lightful view of tae eternal felicity of the church of 
God. 

Should the very imperfect ſketch I have given of 
this work, one of the greateſt efforts of genius and 
learning in any age, induce any claſſical ſcholars to 
peruſe 1t with candour and attention, and, by the 
bleſſing of God, to imbibe ſome portion of the 
heavenly ſpirit of the author, I ſhall have cauſe to 
rejoice. One caution I muſt however give in reading 
it, which, indeed, is generally neceſſary in readingthe 
Fathers, and it 1s that which I would keep ſteadily 
in view throughout this hiſtory. We muſt forget 
our ow times, ſpirit, taſte, and manner: we 
muſt tranſplant ourſelves into thoſe of the author, 
and make allowances for his modes both of think- 
ing and ſpeaking, which are extremely different 
from our own. Without this reaſonable degree of 
candour, to which, however, few minds are ſuffici- 
ently inclined, it is impoſſible to make a juſt eſti- 


mate of the works which paſs under our exami- 
nation. 


CHAP, 
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AUGUSTINE'S CONDUCT TOWARD THE 
DONATISTS. 


HE active ſpirit of the bifhop of Hippo 
found ſufficient employment in his long 
courſe of private and public labours againtt the Pe- 
lagians, the Manichees, and the Donatiſts, beſides 
the general care of the African churches, and the 
peculiar inſpection of his own dioceſe. The two 
former ſects he in a manner eradicated, His own 
experience 1n religion fitted him for the work ; the 
laſt ſect he oppoſed with much ſucceſs. Vital god- 
hnefs, it is true, is not fo much intereſted in this 
oppoſition, nor does his conduct here merit in all 
reſpects that praiſe in regard to them, which it does 

in regard to the others. | 
Loet us diſtinguiſh the Donatiſts, as they ought to 
be. Some of them were, comparatively ſpeaking, 
a mild and peaceable people; others, called the 
C1RcUMCELLIONES, were a mere banditti, ſons of 
violence and bloodſhed, who neither valued their 
own lives, nor thoſe of their neighbours, and fre- 
quently were remarkable for committing ſuicide in a 
fit of phrenzy. They had a peculiar malice againft 
the paſtors of the general church, and way-laid them, 
from time to time, attacked them with armed force, 
and mutilated, or even killed them. They burnt 
the houſes of thoſe who would not comply with 
their fe, and were guilty of many deteſtable enor- 
mities. Auguſtine himfelf was ſeveral times way- 
laid by theſe miſerable men, and once by a peculiar 
Providence, through the miflake of his guide, was 
led into a different road from that by which he had 
intended to travel, when he was going through one 
| OX 
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of his uſual viſitations of his dioceſe, a work which 
he was wont to diſcharge with frequency and labour. 
He learnt afterwards, that by this means he had 
eſcaped an ambuſh which they had laid for him. 

There was nothing peculiarly doctrinal in the 
whole ſcheme of the Donatiſts: they differed from 
the general church only concerning a matter of 
fact, namely, whether, Cæcilian had been legally 
ordained. Auguſtine juſtly obſerves in his contro- 
yerſy with them, that, if their opponents had been 
miſtaken, ſuch a circumſtance juſtified not at all 
their ſeparation from the general church, ſince Je- 
ſus Chriſt, his grace, and doctrine, remained the fame. 
Yet, for ſuch a trifle, even from the cloſe of the 
third century to this which is before us, did theſe 
ſchiſmatics think it worth while to rend the body 
of Chriſt, when the articles of belief were the ſame 
in both parties. So much had men forgotten to 
keep the unity of the ſpirit in the bond of peace 
The peaceable Donatiſts abhorred the madneſs of 
the Circumcelliones, and yet had not the diſcern- 
ment to ſee and lament the evils which their own 
needleſs ſchiſm had occaſioned. They themſelves 
were crumbled into parties, and ſubdivided into lit- 
tle bodies, which condemned one another, each ar- 
rogating to itfelf the title of the true church, 
while they all joined to condemn the general church. 
In the mean tune they were extremely active in re- 
baptizing multitudes in Africa ; for the baptiſm of 
the general church was not by them allowed to be 
any baptiſm at all, 

Auguſtine owns, concerning one party of them, 
the Rogatians, that they carefully diſtinguiſhed them - 
ſelves from the Circumcelliones. Whether the reſt 
did ſo, is not ſo evident. This may be ſafely affirm- 
ed, that all truly humble and godly perſons of the 
Donatiſt name, (and J hope there were many ſuch 
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in Africa,) muſt have ſeparated themſelves from 
them entirely. But it was very difficult for others 
to make the juſt diſtinction: Africa was full of theſe 
ſchiſmatics, and the furious party were undoubtedly 
very numerous, Let us briefly ſtate the methods 
uſed by Auguſtine with reſpect to this people. 

At firſt, when he ſaw the vaſt numbers of them 
with which Africa ſwarmed, his heart was ſtruck with 
horror at the thought of expoſing them to the penal 
laws of the empire; and he wrote to the impe- 
rial court his ſentiments and wiſhes, which were, 
that the lawleſs and ſavage conduct of the Circum- 
celliones might be reſtrained by the civil ſword, but 
that no other arms ſhould be uſed againſt the peace- 
able Donatiſts, than preaching and arguments; be- 
cauſe, as he obſerved, compulſive converſions were 
not genuine, and tended only to harden men in ſin. 

Other biſhops of the general church in Africa 
were not ſo moderate: they deſired that the civil re- 
ſtraints ſhould be exerciſed on the whole Donatiſt 
name, and ſignified theſe ſentiments to the Imperial 
Court, at a time when their ſpirits were heated by 
the ſavage treatment of a certain biſhop, who had 
fallen into the hands of the Circumcelliones, and 
was believed to have loſt his life. Under the im- 
preſſion of this belief, on account of many enormi- 
ties which had been practiced by the banditti, the 
court iſſued orders for fines to be impoſed on Do- 
natiſts, and baniſhment on their biſhops. It was 
not till after theſe edits were promulged, that it 
appeared, that the injured biſhop had eſcaped with 
life. Auguſtine owns that he afterwards retracted 
his opinion, when he ſaw the good effects of the in- 
terpoſition of the civil magiſtrate. Many of the 
Circumcelliones, he obſerves, with much humility 
and joy confetied their error, and returned into the 
| boſom of the church: numbers too, who had never 
joined in their enormities, and who had nothing to 
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plead for their ſchiſm but cuſtom and tradition, and 
the ſhame of inconſtancy, and the fear of moleſta- 
tion from the Circumcelliones, when they found 
themſelves expoſed to the laws for the defence of 
their ſchiſm, began to examine the grounds on 
which it ſtood, ſaw and confeſſed their error, and 
united themſelves to the general church with eve 
mark of ſerious repentance. Moved by bel. 
conſiderations, and convinced by the effects rather 
than the reaſon of the caſe, the biſhop of Hippo 
repeatedly ſupported in his writings the juſtice and 
reaſonableneſs of the imperial methods of oppoſing 
the Donatiſts. 

In is certain, however, that he continued all the 
time extremely tender in his conſcience concerning 
the ſubject. He repeatedly and earneſtly preſſed 
the magiſtrates on no account to ſhed blood, and 
in all his writings and conduct on this occaſion de- 
monſtrated, that he was led by principle, by the fear 
of God, and by a charitable compaſſion for the ſouls 
of men, in his contentions with the Donatiſts. I 
know it is not eaſy for men to believe this, who are 
themſelves profane and careleſs, and with whom all 
ſorts of religion are of equal value, becauſe they are 
apt to — others by themſelves. Yet, who- 
ever {hall take pains to weigh the writings of Au- 
guſtine on the ſubject, and to compare them with 
his practice and general temper, will feel an invinci- 
ble conviction, that I have not been betrayed into 
an exceſs of candour in forming this judgment. In 
truth the caſe was mixed and complicated ; one 
ſort of conduct ought to have been held toward the 
furious, another toward the peaceable. But it was 
difficult to diſtinguiſh in real fact, though none in 
our times will doubt, that Auguſtine's firſt ſenti- 
ments were more juſt than his — He largely 
znſiſts on the unreaſonableneſs of the Donatiſts in 


con- 
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confining the mercies of ſalvation to themſelves, as 
if all the world had been unchriſtian, and Africa 
alone were poſſeſſed of the truth. And he obſerved, 
that their abſurdity appeared ſtill ſtronger in con- 
fining ſalvation to ſome particular ſpots of Africa, 
when they had ſubdivided themſelves into little par 
ties, each pretending to monopolize the truth. 
But then the general church ſhould not have imi- 
rated this bigotry, in condemning the whole body 
of the Donatiſts. Highly culpable as theſe were in 
breaking the unity of the church, the peaceable 
part of them, who feared God and wrought righ- 
teouſneſs, ſhould have been owned as brethren by 
the general church, and the furious alone ſhould 
have been rejected as unchriſtian, and expoſed to 
the civil law for their crimes, It was an erroneous 
notion of the unity of the church and the dread of 
ſchiſm on the one hand, which led Auguſtine into 
the miſtake; and it was an abuſe of the right of con- 
ſcience on the other, which ſeduced the Donatiſts *. 


| The 
_ ® Itwould be equally tedious. and unintereſting to take notice 
of the endleſs perverſions with which Mr. Gibbon has filled the 
hiſtory of the church. A remark or two may be made, to guard 
thoſe who read his hiſtory againſt his deceptions. In reading 
bim (chap, xxxiii. vol. 111. Decline and Fall of the Roman em- 
pire,) I was ſurprized to meet with two repreſentations, for neither 
of which I could find any foundation in original records, both 
relating to theſes Donatiſts. The firſt is, that he aſcribes the 
— and tumult, and bloodſhed of the Circumcelliones to 
95 imperial perſecutions in Auguſtine's time. I will not ſay how 
r theſe outrages might be increaſed by them; but the Donatiſts 
had ever been an unruly and turbulent ſect. Their very origin was 
ſcandalous, and in Jalian's time their farious conduct deſerved the 
interference of the civil magiſtrate, Aug. ad Donat. Ep. 105. 
Fleury, Vol, 11. B. xv. C. 32. His ſecond account is ſtill more 
gfaringly falſe. He aſcribes the ſucceſs of the Vandals in Africa 
to the eſſect of the ſame proſecution of the Donatiſts, who, he 
fuppoſes, joined the arms of —_ af — the general church. 
Of this no f appears at all. He as juſtly have aſcrib- 
ed the Pretender's invaſion of Scotland, in the lat rebellion, to 
the revival of godlineſs in Great Britain, which took place about 
the fame time, 
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The biſhop of Calama, one of the diſciples of 


Auguſtine, going to viſit his dioceſe, was attacked 
by the Circumcelliones, robbed, and ſo ill- treated, 
that he eſcaped with difficulty. Upon this, Criſpinus 
the Donatiſt biſhop of Calama, was fined by the ma- 
giſtrate according to the laws. He denied himſelf 
to be a Donatiſt, and the two biſhops of Calama 
appeared in court, and pleaded before a great mul- 
titude, nor did Auguſtine refuſe his aſſiſtance to 
the church on this occaſion. The Donatiſt was con- 
victed, and required to pay the fine. But the diſ- 
ciple of Auguſtine, ſatisfied with his victory, begged 
that the fine might be remitted, which requeſt 
was granted accordingly. The pride of the Do- 
natiſt refuſed to ſtoop, and he appealed to the 
Emperor, who ordered the law to be executed 
with the greateſt rigour on the whole party. The 
biſhops of the general church, however, with Au- 
guſtine at their head, implored for them the im- 
perial clemency, with ſucceſs. 

No doubt it would have been far more agreeable 
to the maxims of Chriſtianity, had no methods but 
thoſe of argument been employed againſt the Do- 
natiſts. But the difficulties of the | caſe have 
been ſtated ; and the conduct of Auguſtine, and no 
doubt of other godly perſons in Africa, was in gene- 
ral of a piece with the mild behaviour which they 
diſplayed on this occaſion. Inſtances, however, of 
iniquitous and oppreſſive exactions againſt the 
peaceable Donatiſts, would naturally take place, 
amidſt the indignation of men's minds againft the 
Circumcelliones. Nor is there anything 1n all this 
which impeaches the acknowledged ſincerity, meek - 
neſs, and piety of the biſhop of Hippo, notwith- 
ſtanding the miſtake of judgment, which happened 
to him in common with the whole church at that 
time. It is a delicate and diſſicult matter to ſettle, 
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in all caſes, how-far the civil magiſtrate ought to 
interfere in religion. Different ages are apt to run 
into different extremes, as either ſuperſtition or 
profaneneſs predominates. Doubtleſs there is a mid- 
dle path of rectitude in this ſubject, which I have 
endeavoured to deſcribe on a former occaſion, though, 
to apply it with exactneſs to all caſes and circum- 
ſtances would be difficult in itſelf, and foreign to the 
deſign of this hiſtory. Donatiſm, however, under 
the charitable and argumentative labours of Augut- 
tine, received a blow, from which it never recover- 
ed, and the ſect dwindled gradually into inſignifi- 
cance: and the moſt pleaſing part of the ſtory is, 
that by the ſuppreſſion of the Circumcelliones, the 
Eccleſiaſtical face of Africa muſt have been abund- 
antly meliorated, and, in all probability, a great 
acceſſion made to the real church of Chriſt “. 

* After examiming Auguſtine's writings concerning the Do- 
natiſts, particularly letters the 48, 50, 61, and 127, and the 
narrative of Poſſidonius, I have endeavoured to compreſs into 
this chapter the ſubſtance of the hiſtorical information, which 
they cantain, without troubling myſelfor the reader with particu- 
lar citations. I have done on this occaſion, what I profeſs to do 
generally, to the beſt of my ability, namely, formed my judg- 
ment on original evidences, and not on the opinions and reaſon- 
ings of any modern whatever. Laborious, taſk! compared with 
the eaſe of copying other hiſtorians; invidious alſo, becauſe it 
often obliges one to run counter to modern repreſentations | but 
it is the taſk of a real hiſtorian. n. 
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C HAN 


THE REST OF AUGUSTINE'S WORKS REVIEWED. - 


HE two tracts, on lying, addreſſed to Conſen- 

tius, demonſtrate the ſoundneſs of the author's. 
views in morality. Such indeed is the connection 
between one part of divine truth and another, that 
thoſe who have the juſteſt and the largeſt views of 
Goſpel-grace, have always the moſt exact and ex- 
tenſive ideas of moral duty, and what is more, ex- 
emplify them in life and converſation. For the 
ſame ſelf-righteouſneſs, which tarniſhes the luſtre of 
divine grace, always induces its votary to curtail the 
demands of the divine law, to adulterate it with pride 
and the love of the world, and to render a thouſand 
things allowable in practice, which an humble and 
holy foul muſt abhor. We have ſeen what vague 
and dangerous notions of veracity had * to pre- 
vail during the progreſs of ſuperſtition, from which 
even ſuch men as Ambroſe and Chryſoſtom were 
not exempt ; and that what are called pious frauds 
had in ſome inftances been eſteemed laudable. Au- 
guſtine in the treatiſe before us, defines lying to be 
The ſaying of one thing and thinking of another,” 
and in all caſes, even for the moſt pious and ſalu- 
tary purpoſes, he excludes lying as unchriſtian. 
The ſecond chapter of the epiſtle to the Galatjans 
had been perverſely interpreted in that part of it 


which relates to the diſſimulation of Peter*. He 


reſcues the divine oracles from the abuſe, and de- 
monſtrates from the moſt expreſs and determinate 
deciſions of the New Teſtament, that all deceit of 
the tongue is . The taſk was . of 

im 


* Aug, opera, tom, iv. page 2, Paris edition, 1571. 
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him, who was the principal inſtrument of the revival 
of godlineſs in the church *. | 
His treatiſe on faith and works was written to 
obviate the Antinomianiſm, which ſome were in 
his time defirous of introducing. Men, 'who till 
perſeveted in their fins, deſired to be baptized; and 
there were thoſe who ſupported their unreaſonable 
wiſhes, and thought it ſufficient to teach them, 
after baptiſm, how they ought to live, till holding 
out a hope to their minds, that they might be ſaved 
as by fire, becauſe they had been baptized, though 
they never repented of their fins. In anſwer to theſe 
dangerous abuſes, our author ſhews, that the true ſav- 
ing Rich works by love, that the inſtruction of cate- 
chumens includes morals, as well as doctrines; that 
the labour of catechizing is exceedingprofitable to the 
church, and that perſons ought to be catechized be- 
fore they receive baptiſm, that they may know how 
vain it is to think of being eternally ſaved without ho- 
lineſs. He juſtly obſerves, that che eunuch's anſwer to 
Philip, 


* In this chapter, the other works of Auguſtine, which have 
not fallen under our conſideration in the preceding chapters, 
are conſidered, ſo far as I think them worthy of the reader's 
particular attention. .'Thoſe parts of his voluminous writing:, 
which are either mere repetitions of what has been elſewhere 
illuſtrated, or ſeem not to convey any intereſting inſtruction, or 
handle ſubjects which have been much better treated by thoſe 
who have had the advantage of later improvements, are omitted. 

The book of Meditations, though more known to Engliſh 
readers than any other of the works aſcribed to Auguſtine, on 
account of the tranſlation of it into our language by Stanhope, 
ſeems not to be his, both on account of its ſtyle, which is ſen- 
tentious, .conciſe, abrupt, and void of any of thoſe claſſical 
elegancies, which now and then appear in our author's genuine 
writings, and alſo on account of the prayers to deceaſed Saints 
which it contains. This laſt circumſtance peculiarly marks it 
to have been of a later date than the age of Auguſtine. Frauds 
of this kind were commonly practiſed on the works of the 
fathers in the monaſtic times For the moſt part, however, this 
book may be read with profit by the ſerious reader, beceuſe of 


the devotional ſpirit in which it reſembles the genuine works 
of Auguſtine, 
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Philip, “I believe that Jeſus is the Son of God,” 
virtually and radically involved in it, a knowledge 
of the true character of the perſon and offices of 
Chriſt, and of the qualities which belong to his mem- 
bers. He ſupports his doctrine by Scripture-authori- 
ty, particularly by that of St. James in his ſecond 
chapter; and againſt thoſe who ſay, that they would 
believe in Chriſt and come to him, and are hindered, 
he obſerves, © We do not prohibit ſuch as are 
willing, from coming to Chriſt, but we prove 
by their own practice, that they are not willing to 
come to Chriſt; nor do we forbid them to believe 
in Chriſt, but demonftrate that they are not will- 
ing to believe in Chriſt, who believe that adulterers 
can be his members.” On the whole, he reprobates 
the moſt dangerous notion of the poſſibility of bap- 
tized perſons being ſaved in their fins, and recom- 
mends ſtrongly an attention to church-diſcipline, 
and to the wholeſome practice of catechizing, ſhew- 
ing through the whole a zeal for the cauſe of holi- 
neſs, and a fear of men's abuſing the doctrines of 
ce *. 
In a ſmall treatiſe to Simplician the aged biſhop 
of Milan, who was both the inſtructor and the 
ſucceflor of Ambroſe; he undertakes to ſolve the 
difficulties uſually grounded on the ninth chapter 
to the Romans. And he defends the doctrine of 
divine grace in his uſual manner. His remarks on 
It is not of him that willeth, nor of him that 
runneth, but of God that ſheweth mercy,” will 
deſerve to be tranſcribed. © It is not faid, it is 
not of him that is unwilling and deſpiſes, but of 
God who hardens. — Nothing is done by God to 
make men worſe; only that is not beſtowed, which 
might make them better. — Since human fociety is 
connected by giving and receiving, who does por 
ee, 
„ Id. p. 18. 
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ſee, that no man is accuſed of iniquity, who exacts 
what is due to himſelf; or remits the ſame ? 
This idea of equity is impreſſed on us by the divi- 
nity. All men die in Adam, being one maſs of iniqui- 
ty: this death may be called a debt due to divine juſ- 
tice, which, whether it be exacted, as with ſome, or 
remitted, as with others, there is no iniquity *.“ 
| treatiſe on catechizing the ignorant deſerves 
to be read both for the ſolid and pious vein of in- 
ſtruction which runs through it, and alſo for the 
light, which it throws on the cuſtoms of the church. 
It appears, that whoever deſired to be admitted into 
the church, was obliged to attend the catechiſt; and 
the work, in our author's manner of practiſing it, was 
very important. The perſon, to whom he writes, 
had expreſſed a concern, becauſe he could not 
pleaſe bimſelf in his manner of ſpeaking. Auguſ- 
tine obſerves, that this may eaſily happen, even 
when there is no particular fault in our manner of 
exhorting. He owns that it was generally the 
caſe with himſelf. — And that the reaſon is, the 
mind of a ſerious preacher or catechiſt conceiving 
in one glance a beauty and weight in his ſubject, 
to expreſs which his words are too flow or inade- 
quate, he feels aſhamed and diſappointed ; yet, con- 
tinues Auguſtine, he ought not to conclude, that 
his words are loſt, or that they appear as mean to 
the hearers, as they do to himſelf. We fee, ſays 
he, but in a glaſs datkly, and we muit patiently la- 
bour to make greater improvement in divine life. 
Yet it is deſireable to catechize with a cheerful ſpirit 
and with ſenſible comfort in one's own mind. This, 
however, is the gift of God.“ | 
In the method of catechizing, he recommends 


to begin with narration, to give to the pupils a 


clear and ſuccinct view of the great facts, relative to 
230 our 
® Id. P- 147+ | 
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our religion, both of the Old and New Teſtament, 
even to our own times, and to dwell more largely 
on the more important, and only glance at thoſe 
which are leſs ſo. In the whole manner of doing 
this, the teacher ſhould have his eye ſteadily fixed 
on the great end, LovE, and refer every thing, 
which he relates, to the plan of divine love in the 
gift of Jeſus Chriſt, deſcribing the fall and the 
redemption, and the method of God in winning 
back the apoſtate ſpirits of men to love him in 
return for his free love to us in Jeſus Chriſt, Yet 
he obſerves that without fear of divine wrath, there 
can be no motive for ſinners to approach to the 
God of love, or any ſufficient inducements to en- 
gage their minds to ſeek him. Nor ſhould the 
catechiſt be too thy in conveying his inſtructions, 
becauſe the catechumen's motives may be merely 
worldly: It often happens, ſays he, through the 
mercy of God, that he, who applied to us for 
inſtruction with carnal views, is brought to feel the 
value of that, of which at firſt he-only made pre- 
tence. | But it would be uſeful, if the catechiſt 
could know before hand what was the frame of the 
catechumen. If he cannot, he. muſt interrogate 
him himſelf, and regulate his diſcourſe by the 
anſwers he receives. If the catechumen owns, that 
fear of divine wrath for fin, or the terror of ſome 
powerful awakening admonition from God, has led 
him to apply for intormation, the catechiſt has then 
the faireſt opening for inſtruction. 17 
When he has fimſhed his narration, he ſhould 
add exhortation, laying open the hope of reſur- 
rection, and the awful views of divine judgment, 
of heaven and hell. He thould arm the catechu- 
men againſt the fcandals and temptations to which 
he may be expoſed from the perverſeneſs of heretics, 
the malice of open enemies, or the evil lives of no- 
n 6 g4 minal 
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minal Chriſtians. And he is particularly to be 
directed, amidſt all the precepts given him how 
to pleaſe God and live an holy life, not to truſt 
in any of his works, but in the grace of God 
alone. | 

If the perſon hath had a liberal education, he 
muſt not be offended by a tedious and diffuſive view 
of things reſpecting the facts of Chriſtianity, though 
a fuller diſplay of the ſame facts will be needful 2 
the unlearned. The diſcourſe muſt be varied; 
it will be neceſſary in ſome things to be more large, 
as in others to be more brief. For inſtance, in 
guarding him againſt the pride of learning, and, 
in forming his taſte, he will need to he ſeriouſly in- 
ſtructed to avoid faults of a moral rather than thoſe 
of a literary nature, and to dread the want of grace 
in his words and deeds rather than a ſoleciſm or 
barbariſm in language, and to take particular care 
not to deſpiſe illiterate Chriſtians, 
Hie hath already hinted at one diſcouragement 
with which the catechift is apt to be affected. 
Another is, that whereas he would rather himſelf 
read or hear things uſeful for his own improvement, 
he is — repeatedly to have recourſe to things, 
which to himſelf are now no longer neceſſary. No 
doubt this is one cauſe in all ages, why ſo few love 
the office of inſtructing the ignorant. Thoſe, who 
themſelves are ignorant, are not fit to inſtruct, and 
thoſe who are knowing are apt to be above the taſk. 
A paſtor, he obſerves, is engaged in ſome agreeablo 
ſtudy, and is told that he muſt proceed to catechize. 
He is vexed, that the courſe of his work is inter- 
rupted, and from the agitation of his mind, is leſs 
fitted to diſcharge the work itſelf, | 
Hence he concludes it is neceſſary, that the 
teacher' ſhould himſelf learn thoſe things, which 
may exhilarate his own mind: for God loveth a 
fl | cheerful 
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cheerſul giver, He adds, that the meek and chari- 
table example of the Son of God ſhould to this 


end be placed before him, to ſhame him out of his 


pride and impatience ; that if indeed we have any 
more uſeful ſtudy to proſecute reſpecting ourſelves, 
we may then expect that God will ſpeak to us in 
it more powerfully, when we have undertaken 
cheerfully to ſpeak for him as as well we could to 
others, and that the tediouſneſs of that trite and plain 
road of catechizing ſhould be ſmoothed by divine love 
in the heart, and that when we conſider that we 
are poor judges of the beſt order of things, and 
how much better it is to leave the direction of times 
and ſeaſons with the all-wiſe God, we ſhall not 
take it amiſs, that the providential calls of duty 
diſturbed the order which we had preſcribed to 
ourſelves, and that, in ſhort, his will took place be- 
fore ours. , 

In interrogating the catechumen, he 1s to be 
aſked, whether he means to be a Chriſtian for the 
ſake of this life or the next. And one of the moſt 
important cautions to be given him is, that he 
defire to be a Chriſtian ſolely on account of 
cternity. 

He concludes with the form of a catechetical 
inſtruction, which is itſelf no mean ſermon, com- 
prehending the very eſſentials of the Goſpel- ſalva- 
tion by Jeſus Chriſt through faith *, the moſt im- 
portant doctrines connected with the moſt material 
Chriſtian duties. But enough of this ſubject: let 
thoſe paſtors, with whom religion is mere form, 
read and bluſh, and learn and imitate. 

In his treatiſe on patience +, he is ſolicitous to 
thew that its origin is from divine grace, and that 
it is a virtue, in its whole nature, diſtinct from any 
thing ſeemingly reſembling it, which may ariſe from 

natural 
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natural reſources.  T'o pave the way to an illuſtra- 
tion of this thought, he ſtarts an objection, natural 
enough to an infidel mind. If men, to gratify their 
ſecular defires, can without divine grace, by the 
mere ſtrength of nature endure patiently the great- 
eſt hardſhips, why may not men by the ſame 


ſtrength endure afflictions through the love of eter- 


nal life?“ In anſwer to this, he obſerves, that the 
ſtronger men's deſires are aſter worldly things, the 
more firmly and reſolutely will they endure hard- 
ſhips to obtain the gratification of their ſelfiſh de- 
ſires, whether riches, praiſe, or whatever elſe. In 
like manner, the more ſincerely they love heavenly 
things, the more cheerfully will they endure what 
they are called to ſuffer on their account. Now 
worldly defire originates from the human will, is 
ſtrengthened by the delight which the mind takes 
in worldly objects, and is confirmed by cuſtom. 
But the love of God has no ſuch origin; it is not 
from ourſelves, it is altogether by. the Holy Ghoſt 
given to us. And he goes on to ſhew, that electing 
grace, not in conſequence of any works of man, 
but previous to them all, while he is ungodly and 
without ftrength, chooſes him to ſalvation, and 
beſtows on him the whole power to will and to do, 
and is itſelf the firſt and deciſive fource of all the 

which he does, which good is all along 
aſſiſted, ſupported, and maintained to the end, 
and at length rewarded hereaſfter. 

It is not in commenting on the Scriptures, that 
the peculiar excellencies of Auguſtine appear, The 
fanciful mode of Origen vitiated the whole plan of 
expoſition from his days to the reformation. Yet, 
Auguſtine has far leſs of it, and enters more preciſe- 
ly into the ſacred oracles than moſt of the fathers 
of his time; but he does this better in expounding a 
particular point of doctrine, which he has before — 
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than in any of his orderly comments. His expoſition 
of the Pſalms is fullof pious ſentiments, and he breaks 


out from time to time into beautiful and pathetic 


obſervations. He ſees Chriſt every where in the 
Pſalms, though he is not always happy in his man- 
ner of expounding the paſſages. On his expoſition of 
St. John's Goſpel ſimilar obſervations may be made. 
It cannot, however, be demied, that extremely im- 
perfect as his expoſitions are, they have been highly 
uſeful to the charch, becauſe the lights which they 
contained were not only beneficial to pious men in 
the dark ages, but afforded allo much affiſtance to 
the reformers, when a more judicious and intelli- 
gent vein of interpretation took place. 

- His treatiſe on Chriſtian doctrine * deſerves to be 
peruſed throughout by young miniſters; for the pur- 
pole of forming the taſte and directing the manner, as 
wellas enlightening the underſtanding, and warming 
the heart of him who undertakes to inſtruct mankind. 
As a preacher, Auguſtine doubtleſs excelied ; but 
his excellence lay in exhibiting that which was uſeful 
to the vulgar, not that which was entertaining to the 
learned. Perhaps, in no age was the paſtoral taſte more 
depraved, than it is in the preſent. An highly finiſh- 
ed, elaborate, and elegant ſtyle is looked on as the 
perfection of a Chriſtian ſpeaker ; and the manner, 
rather than the matter, is the chief object. It is not 
confidered, that an artificial and poliſhed arrange- 
ment of ſentences 1s loſt'on a vulgar audience, and 
thoſe who affect it, are, it is to be feared, little 
moved themſelves with the importance of divine 
things, and are far more ſolicitous for theit own 


character as ſpeakers, than for the ſpiritual profit - 


of their hearers. Let in no age did God Almighty 
ever more clearly ſhew, by the effects, what was 
agreeable in his ſight. What a number of learned 
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and elaborate ſermons have been preached to no 
purpoſe ! even the truth of doctrine that is in them 
is rendered, in a great meaſure, uſeleſs by the wiſ- 
dom of words, with which it has been clothed. 
While plain artleſs colloquial addreſſes to the popu- 
lace, by men fearing God, and ſpeaking of divine 
things in fervour and charity, have been attended 
with DEMONSTRATION OF THE SPIRIT AND OF 
POWER, and fouls have been reſcued, through their 
means, from ſin and Satan. Claſſical and ornamental 
knowledge is not the firſt thing to be aimed at by 
a paitor, If he 1s yet very young, his time indeed 
is laudably employed in cultivating his faculties in 
this reſpect. And if his genius Ge eloquence be 
ſtrong and acute, he will ſoon learn the juſteſt rules 
ſufficiently for the purpoſe of his profeſſion. There 
is indeed an eloquence in the Scripture, but it is an 
eloquence adapted to the ſubject, plainly divine; 
and though it does not avoid, yet it never oftenta- 
tiouſly diſplays the eloquence of the Greeks and 
Romans. A paſtor who has talents for ſpeaking, 
attended with ſuperior learning and endowments, 
will ftudy to attain “a diligent negligence,” that 
he may never overſhoot the capacities of his au- 
dience, either by refined reaſonings or by artificial 
elegancies of diction. Plain, downright, above all 
things perſpicuous and intelligible, without being 
rude or clowniſh, he will deſcend to the loweſt com- 
prehenſion of his audience; and bis grandeur 
and ſublimity will appear in things, not in words. 
He will gladly give up his reputation to the faſti- 
diouſneſs of critics; for he has ſouls to bring into 
Chriſt's fold, and is not ſolicitous of the praiſe of 
men. He will ſhew, without deſigning it, from 
time to time, that he can ſpeak more elaborately, 
and more elegantly; but eloquence will follow his 
ſuhject, not go before it. This will be the plan of 

| | a man 
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a man of genius and learning in the work of the 
pulpit : he will humble himtelf, that Chriſt may 
be exalted. But Chriſt can do his work by work- 
men of flower and more ordinary capacities, and 
he often has done ſo *. 

I have not wandered from the ſubject of cyR15- 
TIAN doctrine, handled by Auguſtine, What 1 


have mentioned are in a great meaſure his ideas. 


One important rule he adds, which, though plain to 
a every 

* Auguſtine knew how to practice his own rules of eloquence, 
and two inſtances related by himſelt ſhew him, notwithſtanding 
the defective taſte of his age, to have been no mean orator. 
While he acted as a preſbyter at Hippo, under Valerius his bi- 
ſhop, he was appointed by him to preach to the people, in order 
to reclaim them from riotous feaſting on ſolemn days. He 9pened 
the Scriptures, and read to them the moſt vehement rebukes. 
He beſought them by the ignominy and ſorrow, and by the blood 
of Chriſt, not to deſtroy themſelves, to pity him who ſpake to 
them with ſo much affection, and to ſhew ſome regard to their 
venerable old biſhop, who, out of tenderneſs to them, had charged 
him to inſtruct them in the truth. I did not make them 
weep ||, ſays he, by firſt weeping over them, but while I was 
preaching, their tears prevented mine. Then I own I could not 
refrain myſelf. After we had wept together, I began to enter- 
tain great hope of their amendment.” He now varied from 
the diſcourſe he had prepared, becauſe the prefent ſoftneſs of 
their minds ſcemed to require ſomething different. In fine, he 
had the ſatisfaftion to find the evil redreſſed from that very day, 
The other occaſion was this, © we muſt not not imagine, ſays 
he, that a man has ſpoken powerfully, when he receives much 
applauſe. This is ſometimes given to low turns of wit, and 


merely ornamental eloquence. But the ſublime overu helms the 


mind with its vehemence, it ſtrikes them dumb; it melts them 
into tears. When I endeavoured to perſuade the people of Cæ- 
ſarea to aboliſh their barbarousſports, in which, at a certain time 
of the year, they fought Pony for ſeveral days, I ſaid what 
I could, but while I heard only their acclamations, I thought I 
had done nothing ; but when they wept, I had hope that the 
horrible cuſtom which they had received from their anceſtors 
would be aboliſhed. —It is now upwards of eight years fince 
that time, and by the grace of God they have ever fince been 
reſtrained from the practice.” Here was true eloquence, and, 
what is of far more conſequence, true piety in a preacher, 

; } Ep. 29. to Alypius. 
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every ſerious mind, is too much overlooked by 
many. Let our Chriſtian orator, ſays he, who 
would be underſtood and be heard with pleaſure, 
pray before he ſpeak. Let him lift up his thirſty: 
foul to God, before he pronounce any thing. For 
fince there are many things which may be dai, and 
many modes of ſaying the fame thing, who knows, 
except he who knows the hearts of all men, what 
15 moſt expedient to be faid at the prefent hour ? 
and who can cauſe us to ſpeak what we ought, and 
as we ought, unleſs he in whole hands we and our 
words are? And, by theſe means, he may learn all 
that 1s to be taught, and may acquire a faculty of 
282 as becomes a paſtor. At the hour of 
peaking itſelf a faithful ſpirit will think his Lord's 
words adapted to his circumſtances, * Think not 
what or how ye ſhall ſpeak; for it is not ye that 
ſpeak, but the Spirit of your Father which ſpeaketh 
in you,” If the Holy Spirit ſpeak in thoſe who are 
delivered up to perſecutors for Chriſt, why not alſo 
in thoſe who deliver Chriſt to learners ? But, on 
the other fide, if any ſay, that men need to know 
no rules nor follow any ſtudies, if the Holy Ghoſt 
make men teachers, it might be ſaid alſo, men need 
not to pray, becauſe our Lord faith, your Father 
knoweth what ye have need of before ye aſk him; 
and at this rate the rules of St. Paul to Timothy and 
Titus might be ſuperſeded. Prayer and ſtudy 
therefore ſhould go hand in hand; and the two 
epiſtles to Timothy and that to Titus are of ſtand- 
ing authority in the church, and ought to be deeply 
meditated upon by every one who undertakes the 

office of a teacher.” 3 
The whole treatiſe deſerves to be ſtudied by ju- 
nior paſtors; the fourth book particularly; in the 
latter part of which he lays down the three ſorts of 
ſtyle ſo judiciouſly deſcribed by Cicero, exempli- 
e | - "es 
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fies them by Scripture inſtances, and inſtructs 
his young Chriſtian orator hoy to adapt them 
to the nature of the ſubjects which he before 
him. | 

| His treatiſe on the Trinity“ is very elaborate: 
Perhaps, all that has ever been ſaid in any age, in 
vindication and explanation of that great myſtery, 
is contained in this book. It is in perfect uniſon 
with the expoſitions and ſentiments of all the pious 
men who preceded him, and particularly with the 
views of Novatian in his treatiſe on the ſame ſubject. 
Whether the writers were of the general church or 
diſſenters, they are perfectly unanimous in confeſſing 
the Trinity in unity, and in proving the doctrine 
from Scriptures, and in leaving ſomething after all 
inexplicable in the ſubject; but in a manner con- 
gruous to the idea of incomprehenſibility attached 
to the divine eſſence. Auguſtine does full juſtice 
indeed to the argument, but it muſt be contefled, 
he does more; he loſes both himſelf and his rea- 
ders, by metaphyſical ſubtilties and vain attempts to 
find analogies and fimilitudes, yet with a ſpirit fo 
humble — cautious, as to ſeparate carefully his con- 
jectures from divine truth, and to leave the autho- 
rity of Scripture unviolated. He, who has leiſure. 
may peruſe the whole work with profit. The hum- 
ble and ſerious ſpirit of the author appears parti- 
cularly in the ſeveral prefaces to its parts, and in the 
prayer at the cloſe, an extract of which is as follows: 
O0 Lord our God, we believe in thee the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt. For the Truth would 
not have ſaid, Go, baptize all nations, in the name, 
&c. if thou wert not a Trinity. Nor wouldeſt thou 
order us to be baptized in the name of him who is 
not God. I have ſought thee, and examined and 
laboured much in compoſing this treatiſe. My 
1119 God, 
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God, my only hope, hear me, leſt, through weari- 
neſs, I ceaſe to ſeek thee. Thou, who wilt be found, 
and haſt given me increaſing hope of finding thee, 
give me ſtrength to ſeek thee. Before thee are my 
ſtrength and my weakneſs. Preſerve that and heal 
this. Before thee are my knowledge and ignorance, 
Where thou haſt opened to me, yphold me, when 
I enter : where thou haſt fhut up, open to me, 
when I knock. I would remember thee, under- 
ftand thee, love thee. Augment in me theſe things, 
till thou perfectly form me anew. I know it is 
written, in the multitude of words, there wanteth 
not fin: but I would to God I ſpake only concerning 
thy word, and in praifing thee, I ſhould then do what 
is acceptable in thy ſight, though I fpake much. 
For thy Apoſtle would not have directed his fon in 
the faith, to preach the word, be inſtant“* in ſeaſon, 
out of ſeaſon, were not this the caſe. Such words 
are not too many, becauſe neceſſary. Free me, O 
God, from the much inward ſpeaking, which, while 
I fly to thy mercy, 1 feel in my miſerable foul. 
For my thoughts are not filent, when my tongue 
ts. Many, alas! are my thoughts, which thou 
knoweſt to be vain. Grant me not to conſent to 
them; and, if my nature delights in them, grant 
me to diſapprove, and not to dwell on them, 
even in a {lumbering manner. Nor kt them be ſo 
ſtrong, as to proceed to any thing active; let my 
will, my conſcience, be fafe from them under thy 
detence. When we come to thee, many of thoſe 
things we now ſay, ſhall ceaſe, and thou ſhalr 
remain alone all in all, and we ſhall without end 
fay one thing, praiſing thee in one, being made 
one in thee. What is thine in theſe books may 
thine acknowledge; if there be anything of mine, 
may thou and thine forgive ! 2 
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On Auguſtine's Sermons I ſhall make only one 
remark, The reader would not think them to be 
the works of the learned and eloquent author of the 
city of God. But we muſt remember, that in them 
he was addreſſing not ſcholars, but the populace. 
They are plain and ſimple, but weighty and ſerious. 
He follows his own paſtoral rules, and is himſelf 
the preacher he deſcribes. | 

Amidft the many arduous and laborious employ- 
ments of Auguſtine, in ſupport of the doctrines of 
Chriſtianity, and in the paſtoral care, he yet found 
time to manage a large epiſtolary correſpondence, a 
great part of which is preſerved, and ſome few ſpe- 
cimens of it ſhall cloſe this chapter. | 

The correſpondence between him and the famous 
Jerom, the monk of Paleſtine, begins with the 8th, 
and ends with the 19th epiſtle. The principal ſub- 
ject of it was the reprehenſion of St. Peter by St. 
Paul, mentioned in the 2d chapter to the Galatians. 
Jerom, following the ſtream of the Greek expoſi- 
tors, who had gone before him, and who imitated 
the vicious mode of Origen, had aflerted, that Paul 
could not ſeriouſly blame Peter for that which he 
had practiſed himſelf, in the circumciſion of Ti- 
mothy, and that, therefore, his rebuke of Peter was 
an officious lye, in which the two Apoſtles under- 
ſtood one another in private, and that the deſign was, 
to deceive the people with a charitable view. Je- 

rom *, it ſeems, carried his admiration of both the 
Apoſtles to a ſuperſtitious exceſs, and could not 
bear to think of Peter being really found fault with 
for diſimulation. To maintain the honour of Pe- 
ter, he is driven to undertake the vindication of de- 
ceit, when employed for a charitable purpoſe, and, 
what is worſe, to fix the ſtain of a lye on a part of 
the 
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the revealed word of God, and to repreſent Paul, 
when writing by inſpiration, as guilty of falſchood.. 
Such mean and dangerous views attend ſuperſtition 
and ſelf-righteous ality! Nor have I ſeen a 
practical caſe, which more evidently ſhewed the 
low declining taſte of godlineſs in theſe times. 
Auguſtine, jealous of the honour of the divine 
word, and ſenſible of the danger of admitting falſe- 
hood, either into the books of inſpiration, or into 
common life, with the ſame zeal that moved him to 
write againſt lying of all forts, undertakes to clear 
up the ſubject, and, with great accuracy, explains 
the whole tranſaction, in the manner which we ſaw 
ſtated in the former volume x. Two eſſential points 
of Chriſtianity are connected with his expoſition, 
namely, the doctrine of juſtification by faith alone 
in Chriſt Jeſus, and the duty of abſtaining from 
deceit of the tongue of all kinds. He treats all 
along, however, the aged preſbyter with a modeſty 
becoming a junior, | 
Jerom is chafed to find himſelf contradicted, de- 
fends his interpretation by the authority of Origen 
its inventor, and ſeems to rebuke the daring ſpirit of 
Auguftine, for venturing out of the common road, 
and adviſes him, if he burned with a ſtrong defire 
of glory, rather to ſeek out ſome champion of his 
own age, with whom he might contend, than to 
moleſt him, who was a worn-out veteran. The 
angry monk ſeems to have meaſured the temper of 
the biſhop of Hippo by his own. . Learned, as he 
undoubtedly was, he was ſtill more diftinguiſhed 
for vain glory than for learning, and ſeems to 
have known too little of that fincere love of truth, 
which is connected with humility, the love of 
God, and the defire of leading fouls to heaven, 
Sj and 
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and is unmixed with all felfiſh conſiderations; a - 
love which, doubtleſs, reigned in the breaſt of Au- 


guſtine. ie eee ä 

Auguſtine finding that he had, though without 
deſign, given offence, anſwered to this effect: In 
your letters I find many proofs of your kindneſs, and 


ſome marks of your dilguft,—Far be it from me to 
be offended; I thall rather have reaſon to be thank- 


ful, if I be inſtructed and corrected by your correſ- 


pondence. But, deareſt brother, you would not 


think that I could be hurt by your anſwers, if you 
did not feel yourſelf hurt by my writings. As I 
cannot believe that you would think of hurting me 
unjuſtly, it remains that I own my fault, in having 
offended you by thoſe letters, which I cannot 
deny to be mine. Why do I ſtrive againſt the 
ſtream, and not rather aſk pardon ? I beſeech you, 
therefore, by the gentleneſs of Chriſt, that if I have 
offended you, you would forgive, leſt you be in- 
duced by hurting me 1n return, to render evil. for 
evil.” And he goes on in a ſtrain of mildneſs ver 
uncommon among controverſialiſts, nor could I ob- 
ſerve any thing in the whole courſe of the debate, 
(which is far too long to quote, ) that ought juſtly to 
give offence to Jerom. So unreaſonably has our au- 
thor been cenſured for heat and temerity, by writers 
who ſeem not to have been much acquainted with 
his works v. But theſe are faults vaſtly remote from 
Avguſtine, nor do I know any human author, an- 
tient or modern, who dealt in controverſy, fo re- 
markably free from cenſoriouſneſs and malignity. 
« was much affected, ſays he, with the concluſion 
of your letter, in which you fay, I with 1 could em- 
brace you, and by mutual confetence teach or learn 
| ſome- 
How deluſive, and yet how common a thing is it, to form 


et 
our idea of characters — the report of others, rather than 
from our own knowledge and careful inveſtigation! 
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ſomething. I ſay, for my part, I wiſh at leaſt we lived 
nearer one another, that we might confer together 
more eaſily by letter. For I ſee there neither is nor 
can be ſo much knowledge of the Scriptures in me as 
in you. If I have any ability this way, I employ it in 
the ſervice of God. Nor have I leiſure, becauſe of ec- 
cleſiaſtical occupations, to attend to more ſcriptural 
ſtudies than thoſe which relate to the paſtoral care.“ 
In the ſame letter he deeply laments the fierce 
quarrel which had ariſen between Jerom and Ruf- 
finus, and which, at that time, made a great noiſe 
in the Chriſtian world. I confeſs 1 was much 
affected, that ſo grievous a diſcord ſhould ariſe 
between two ſuch intimate friends, united in a bond 
of union, well known to almolt all the churches. 
I ſaw in your letters what pains you took to mode- 
rate your anger. Wo to the world becauſe of of- 
fences | Truly that Scripture is fulfilled, becauſe ini- 
quity abounds, the love of many waxes cold. But 
_ whydollament this of others, ſince I know not what 
I myſelf ſhall do? I may with difficulty, perhaps, 
know mylelf at preſent, but what I ſhall be hereafter 
I know not.— While I am refreſhed with your kind 
words, I am again ſtimulated with the keeneſt grief, 
to lee two men, to whom God had given to ſuck the 
honey of his word together in the ſweeteſt friend- 
ſhip, fall into ſuch a ſtate of virulent hoſtility. Wo 
is me, I would fall at your feet, I would weep as 
long as I could, I would intreat as much as my af- 
fe-tions would permit, now each one for himſelt, 
now both for each other, and for others, and par- 
ticularly the weak for whom Chriſt died, who now 
behold your animoſities with great danger of hurt 
to themſelves.— But I tell you that my concern 
was really deep and ſtrong, when I found you were 


really offended with me, and it has led me to be 


more prolix, perhaps, than I ought.” 


This 
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This is a ſpecimen not only of the moderate 
temper, but alſo of the ardent charity, which every 
where appears in the writings of this author. Je- 
rom himſelf was moved, and begs that the debate 
might be cloſed on both ſides. And he appears 
ever after to have both eſteemed and loved Auguſ- 
dine. | 
The people of Madaura ſent a perſon, named 
Florentius, to 5 — with a letter, deſiring his 
aſſiſtance in ſome ſecular affair. The inhabitants of 
this place were as yet devoted to idolatry, and, 
through an inſincerity very common with profane 
and careleſs minds, they addreſſed their epiſtle, * to 
Father Auguſtine, in the Lord, eternal falvation,” 
and cloſed it with theſe words, we wiſh you, Sir, 
in God and his Chriſt, for many years to rejoice in 
your clergy.” It behoved not him, who had writ- 
ten a book in defence of ſtrict unequivocal truth 
in all things, to paſs theſe compliments unnoticed, 
He tells the Madaurians* that he had, as far as God 
permitted, atttended to the buſineſs of Florentius, and 
then proceeds to expoſe the inconſiſtency of ſuch 
profeſſions with their idolatrous practices. On the 
firſt ſight of them he owns he was ſuddenly ſtruck 
with a belief of their converſion, or at leaſt with a hope, 
that they deſired to be converted by his miniſtry. «I 
aſked the bearer of your letter, ſays he, whether ye 
were Chriſtians, or deſired ſo to be. By whoſe an- 
ſwer 1 was grieved, that the name of Chriſt was, to 
you, become an object of derifion. For I could not 
think that there was any other Lord, except the 
Lor A Chriſt, through whom a biſhop could proper- 
ly oe called father. If 2 wrote this with ſincerity, 
what hinders you from ſeeking ſalvation in the ſame 
Lord, by whom ye ſalute us? If ye wrote thus with 
a jocoſe deceitfulneſs, do ye impoſe on me the care 
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of your buſineſs, in ſuch a manner, that, inſtead 
of extolling with dye veneration, ye throw out 
with adulatory inſult, that x AMR, through which I 
| have power to do any thing for you? Deareſt 
brethren, know that I ſpeak. this with inexpreſſible 
concern for you, believing that a rejection of my 
warning will aggravate your condemnation.” He 
goes on to lay open briefly, but ſtrongly, the evi- 
dences of Chriſtianity : and then tells them, that 
ce there is an inviſible God, the creator of all things, 
whoſe greatneſs is unſearchable; that there is a per- 
ſon *, by whom the inviſible Majeſty is exhibited, the 
wok p, equal to him who begot him; and that there 
is a SANCTITY, the ſanctiſier of all things which are 
done in holineſs, the inſeparable and undivided 
communion of the inviſible Deity and the Word. 
Who can look, with a ſerene and ſincere mind, at 
this Being of beings, which L have laboured to ex- 
preſs, though unable to exhibit with accuracy, 
and, in beholding, forget himſelf, and obtain eter- 
nal ſalvat ion, unleſs confeſſing his fins, he pull down 
all the mountains of his pride, and lower himſelf 
to receive God his teacher? Therefore the Word 
humbled-himſelf, that we might more fear to be 
elated with the pride of man, than to be humbled 
after the example of God. Chriſt crucified is our 
object. Nothing is more potent than divine humi- 
lity.— ! beſeech you, if ye named Chriſt not in vain, 
in your epiſtle, that I may not have written this in 
vain. But if ye did it in unthinking gaicty of 
heart, fear him whom the ſubject world now expects 
its judge. The affeQion of my heart, expreſſed in 
this page, will be a witneſs at the day of judgment, 
to comfort you, if ye believe, to confound you, if 
ye remain in infidelity.“ * c e 
I uſe the word, Perſon, becauſe I can ſcarce otherwiſe ex- 
preſs the author's meaning; but it is fair to tell the reader, that 
there is nothing for it in the original, 
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The Madaurians, I ſuppoſe, expected not ſuch a 
letter. It deſerved to be in part laid before the rea- 
der, as a proper example of the open, manly, affec- 
tionate method in which Chriſtians ſhould reply to 
unmeaning compliments, or polite diſſimulation. 
Maximus, a grammarian, anſwered by a letter, 
partly complimentary, partly fatirical, the moſt ſpe- 
cious ſentiment of which is, that Pagans and Chriſ- 
tians, all believing one God, mean much the tame 
thing. Avguſtine, in reply, gives him to under- 
ſtand, that the ſubject requires not levity, but ſeri- 
ouſneſs, and that, by the help of the one living and 
true God, he will diſcuſs'theſe things more at large, 
when he ſhall perceive him to be in good earneſt, 

ing him to underſtand, that the Chriſtians in 
dieler worſhipped none but the living and true 
God, 


A letter to Macedonius, concerning the road to 
true felicity +, deſerves the lerious peruſal of every 
philoſopher, Men, whoſeek happineſs from them- 
ſelves, though Chriſtians in form, are, in effe&, on 
the ſame plan as the antient Stoics, whoſe proud 
pretences are juſtly ridiculed in this letter. Our 
author owns, that extreme torments would make 
life miſerable, if the ſubje& of them were deſtitute 
of hope, even though. he were poſſeſſed of ſome 
virtues, - He deſcribes the way of felicity to lie 
through a courſe of humility, of faith, of the love 
of God and our neighbours, and of the hope of a 
future life of bliſs. | 

In reply to Dioſcorus , be juſtly guards him 
againſt the curious and preſumptuous ſpirit of phi- 
loſophizing, and dares to pronounce, in oppoſition 
to Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, and ſeveral others 
of the fathers, that Chriſtian piety needs not the 
aſſiſtance of ſecular inſtruction, but ought to 8 
pen 
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nd ſolely on the Scriptures, and cautions his 
friend againſt the pride of ſecular learning, repre- 
ſenting humility to be the firſt, the ſecond, the third, 
the all in true religion, as Demoſthenes ſaid of de- 
livery in Oratory. Here 1s another point, in which 
we ſee the revival of apoſtolical truth in the Weſt, 
by the grace of God, under the hand of Auguſ- 
tine. . 2 3} + 344 ö 0 a 

In his letter to Proba, on prayer“, he gives a 
ſound and judicious expoſition of the Lord's pray- 
er; and obſerves, that it is ſo full and comprehen- 
ſive, that though a man may pray in other words, 
and thoſe of great variety, yet every lawful ſubject 
of prayer may be reduced to one or other of the 
petitions which it contains. Proba was a rich wi- 
dow, and had a numerous family, and it was an in- 
ſtance of candour in Auguſtine, when we conſider 
the large extenſion and faſhionableneſs of the mo- 
naſtic ſpirit at that time, that he does not hint to 
her a word of advice to follow the cuſtom of tlie 
religious in that age, but contents himſelf with di- 
recting her to ſerve God in her preſent ſtation. He 
adviſes her to be A DESOLATE WiDow+ in her 
frame and ſpirit,” looking for heavenly things, not 
earthly, and ſhews within how ſmall a compaſs our 
prayers for temporal things ought be be confined. 

As a remedy againſt much ſpeaking in prayer, 
he adviſes to utter ſhort and quick ejaculations, 
rather than long continued petitions, if the mind 
be not in a fervent ſtate; but if the ſpirit be intent 
and vigorous, the petitions, he thinks, may be pro- 
longed without any danger of offending againſt our 
Lord's precept in the ſermon on the mount. And 
he ſpeaks in an inſtructive manner on the office of 
the Holy Spirit, as interceding for the ſaints with 
unutterable groanings. The great object in prayer, 
* he 
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he obſerves, ſhould conſtantly be, the enjoyment 
of God; and he adds, that however inadequate the 
believer's conceptions be, yet he has a diſtinct idea 
of his object; ſo diſtinct, that you can never impoſe 
on a real ſaint by offering him ſomething elſe in the 
room of it. He knows what he wants, - and he 
knows that this or that 1s not the thing which he 
wants. Thie whole epiſtle, if we except a few fan- 
ciful expoſitions, after the manner of Origen, is ex- 
cellent, and breathes a ſuperior ſpirit of godlinefs. 

One Cornelius wiſhing to receive from him a con- 
ſolatory letter, on account of the loſs of his wife , 
Auguſtine, who knew that, notwithſtanding this re- 
queſt, he lived in the exceſs of uncleanneſs, tells 
him, in alluſion to the words of Cicero againſt Ca- 
tiline, I could wiſh to be gentle, I could wiſh; in 
ſo great dangers, not to be negligent, but can a bi- 


ſhop patiently hear a man, who lives in fin, with 


greedineſs 1 for a panegyric on his godly ſpouſe, 
to mitigate his ſadneſs on account of her deceaſe?” 
He goes on to exhort him to repentance, with as 


much ſeverity as might be expected from a faithful 


paſtor of the mildeft temper. 

In che cloſe of a letter to Florentina+, he te- 
minds her, © that though ſhe had learned ſome- 
thing ſalutary from him, yer ſhe ought firmly to 


remember, that ſhe muſt be taught by the inner 


maſter of the inner man, who ſhews in the heart 
the truth of what is faid, becauſe neither is he that 
— any * nor he that watereth.” While 
uch views of divine teaching prevail:d in the 


church, even all the aſhes of ſuperſtition could not 


extinguiſh-the fire of true godlineſs. It is the in- 
felicity of our times, that not only the profane, but 
many ſerious perſons are not a little irreverent in their 
ideas of ſpiritual illumination; and when I think of 
the miſerable effects of this temper on the human 
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mind, I am at a loſs to determine whether I moſt 
diſlike the childiſh ſuperſlitiouſneſs of Auguſtine's 
age, or the proud rationality of the preſent. To fo 
much greater a degree has profaneneſs advanced un- 
der the latter than under the former. 
' The letter to Edicia® deſerves to be attended to 
as characteriſtic of the taſte of the times. This 
woman had, unknown to her huſband, made a yow 
of perpetual continency. In fo great reputation, 
however, were ſuch practices at that tune, that her 
huſband conſented afterwards to her refolution, and 
they {till lived together, though he would not ſuf- 
fer her to aſſume the habit of a nun. Some time 
after, two travelling monks impoſed on her ſimplici- 


ty to ſuch a degree, that ſhe gave nearly all her pro- 


perty to them, though ſhe had a fon of her own by 
her huſband. Auguſtine reminds her of St. Paul's 
direction which ſhe had broken : aud it is indeed 
obſervable, with what wiſdom, even the moſt occa- 
ſional rules of the divine word are delivered, as the 
breach of them is ever attended with miſchievous con- 
ſequences. He finds fault with her vow in the firſt 
place, becauſe made without her huſband's conſent, 
and with her diſpoſal of her property inthe ſecond 
place for the ſame reaſon ; and, as the huſband, in- 
cenſed at her folly, had now fallen into libidinous 
practices, he teaches her to humble herſelf deeply 
before God, as having been a great inſtrument of his 
tall, and directs her to ſubmit to her huſband, to in- 
treat his forgiveneſs, and to uſe every healing method 
in her power. The whole ſubject is an inſtance oſ 
piety and good ſenſe ſtruggling in the biſhop, of 
Hippo, againſt the torrent 2 and faſhion- 
able ſuperſtition. 965 143 
At Calama, a colony in Africa, the Pagan intereſt 
ſeems to have much predominated ; ſo that, not- 
withſtanding the imperial laws inhibiting their Ep 
NY ick 
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lick rites, the party performed a religious ſolemnity 
in the city, and came with a crowd of dancers be- 
fore the church. The clergy endeavouring to pre- 
vent this, the church was attacked with ſtones. The 
inſult was repeated, and Chriſtians found themſelves 
unable to obtain juſtice. Their buildings were 
burned and plundered, one Chriſtian was killed, and 
the biſhop was obliged to hide himſelf. And fo 
deep-rooted was the prejudice of the colony againſt 
Chriſtianity, that the magiſtrates and men of rank 
choſe to be tame ſpectators of theſe enormities. 
One perſon alone, a ſtranger, but as it ſeems a cha- 
rater of great influence, interpoſed, ſaved many 
Chriſtians, whoſe lives had been in imminent dan- 
ger, and recovered much of their property which 
had been plundered ; whence Auguſtine juſtly con- 
cludes*, how eaſily the whole miſchiet might have 
been checked, had the magiſtrates done their duty. 
Nectarius, a Pagan of the place, wrote a neat and 
genteel letter to the biſhop of Hippo, begging his 
intereſt with the reigning powers to prevent, as 
much as poſſible, the puniſhment of the guilty. 
Auguſtine ſtates to him the facts, as above, and ap- 


peals to his conſcience, whether it was poſſible or 


right for government to overlook ſuch crimes. He 
ſhews, that Chriſtians lived in peace and good will 
toward all men, and that he would do the beſt he 
could to procure ſuch a temperature of juſtice and 
mercy, as might prevent the repetition of theſe evils, 
and induce Pagans to take care of their beſt in- 
tereſts. He tells him, that he himſelf had been ar 
Calama lately, and had taken occaſion to warn them 
of the danger of their fouls. They heard his exhor- 
tation, and intreated his intereſt. *© But God for- 
bid, ſays he, that it ſhould be any pleaſure to me 
to be ſupplicated by thoſe who refuſe to ſupplicate 
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our Lord.” As Nectarius himſelf had ſpoken of 
his love to his country, Auguſtine is not ſparing in 
his admonitions to him, to ſeek an acquaintance with 
an heavenly country, and DON to him the truth 


and excellency of- the , as well as $678 in 
his uſual manner, the furiliry of Paganiſm 


— 
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CH AP. VIII. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARTICULARS CONCERNING 
th AUGUSTINE. 


I | HAVE comprized, in ſeveral diſtin& chapters, a 
2 variety of matter relating to the biſhop of Hip- 
po, for the ſake of perſpicuity; two more chapters 
muſt be added, one containing various articles of 
his life and conduct, including the account of his 
death; and the other, a view of his theological cha- 
rafter, It is not in my power to gratify the reader 


with any thing like a regular hiſtory of the ef- 


fuſion of the Spirit of God, which took place to- 
ward the end of the laſt, and in the beginning of 
this century. We have a far more particular ac- 
count of Auguſtine's literary works, than of his 
miniſterial. On the whole, however, ſome genuine 
information may be collected concerning the great 

work of God in his day. - | 
The Manichees could not fail to attra& a con- 
ſiderable portion of his attention; he had himſelf 
ſufferedextremelythrough their means; they abound- 
ed in Africa, and God abundantly bleſſed his labours 
in oppoſing their doctrines, and in recovering ſouls 
which had been ſeduced. One inftance, to the ho- 
nour of divine grace, deſerves to be recorded in the 
very words of the writer. Not only I Poſſido- 
nius, who write this life, but alſo other brethren, 
who lived together with the biſhop in Hippo, know 
that he once ſaid to us, being at table together: 
Did you take notice of my ſermon to-day in the 
church, that its beginning and end were not ac- 
cording to my cuſtom, that I did not finiſh what I 
propoſed, but left my ſubject in ſuſpenſe? We 
e (4775 1,900 A 
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, anſwered, we were at the time aſtoniſhed, and 
now recollect it. I believe, faid he, the reaſon 
was, becauſe the Lord, perhaps, intended ſome er- 
roneous perſon in the congregation, through my for- 
getſulneſs and miſtake, to be taught and healed ; 
for, in his hand are we and our diſcourſes. For, 
while 1 was handling the points of the queſtion pro. 
poſed, I was led into a digreſſion, and fo, without 
concluding or explaining the ſubje& in hand, [ ter- 
minated the argument rather againſt Manicheiſm, 
on which I had no deſign to have ſpoken a word, 
than concerning the matter propoſed.” Next day, 
or two days after, fo far as I can remember, came a 
merchant, called Firmus, and while Auguftine was 
fitting in the monaſtery, in our preſence, he threw 
biwlelf at his feet, ſnedding tears, intreating his 
and our ptayers, and confeſſing that he had lived ma- 
ny years a Manichee, that he had vainly ſpent much 
money in the ſupport of that ſect, and that, by the 
biſhop's diſcourles, he had, through divine mercy, 
been lately convinced of his error, and reſtored to 
the church. Auguſtine and we enquired by what 
ſermon in particular he had been convinced; he 
informed us; and as we all recollected the ſeries of 
the diſcourſe, we admired and were aſtoniſhed at the 
profound countel of God for the falvation of ſouls, 
and we glorified and bleſſed his holy name, who, 
when, whence, and as he pleaſes, by perſons knowing 
and unknowing, works out the ſalvation of men. 
From that time the man devoting himſelf to God, 
gave up his buſineſs, and, improving in piety, was, 
by the will of God, compelled againſt his own will 

in another region. to receive the office of Preſbyter, 
* preſerving full the ſame ſanctity; and, perhaps, he 
is yet alive beyond ſea,” | 

Auguſtine detected, alſo, the baſe and blaſphemous 
practices of the Manichees, and thus guarded ' = 

E min 


minds of the unwary. One of them, by name 
Felix, coming to Hippo to ſow his ſentiments, Au- 
guſtine held a public diſpute with him in the church, 
and, after the ſecond or third conference, Felix 
owned himſelf convinced, and he received the goſpel, 
Arianiſm alſo being introduced into Africa by 
the Goths, who profeſſed it, engaged the attention 
of Auguſtine, and. he exerted. himſelf in a contro- 
verſy with Maximinus their biſhop. cf 
Of his labours againſt Pelagianiſm, it will now 
only be needful to ſay *, that he lived to fee the 
fruit. of them in the growth of Chriſtian purity, 
both in his own church and in other parts of Africa. 
While he thus endeavoured to promote the cauſe 
of piety, be was — obſerved to bear with much 
jence and meekneſs the irregularities of the per- 
verſe, and to be more diſpoſed to mourn over them 
with grief, than reſent them with anger. | 
To the manifold labours of this biſhop in preach- 
ing, viſiting, and writing, was added the trouble- 
ſome employment of e cauſes. For according 
to the rules of 1 Cor. vi. the Chriſtians of Hippo 
uſed to bring matters of controverſy before the bi. 
ſhop. And the examination and deciſion of theſe 
engaged him till the hour of repaſt, and ſometimes 
he was employed in them faſting the whole day. 
Certainly it is not reaſonable that a Chriſtian paſtor 


ſhould be ſtatedly employed in ſuch things: but 


Auguſtine, 1 "0 Ar cuſtomary practice of the 
time, made it ſubſervient to the pureſt purpoſes, 
He had by this an opportunity of examining the 
diſpoſitions of his people, and their improvements 
or defects in faith and good works, and he explained 
to them, occaſionally, their duties as Chriſtians, by 
opening to them the word of God, by exhorting 
them to piety, and by rebuking ſinners, and in all 
this he acted with perfect diſintereſtedneſs. 


„ Poſſidonius. 
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In attendance on councils he was frequent, and 
in them he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the defence 
both of Chriſtian dottrine and diſcipline. In or- 
daining clergymen, he took care to follow the cuſ- 
tom of the church, and to act with the concurrence 
of the majority of the people“. His dreſs, furni- 
ture, and diet, were moderated between extremes; 
and it will deſerve to be mentioned, as an inſtance 
of ſuperiority to popular ſuperſtition, that he al- 
ways drank wine, but with great moderation. He 
conſtantly practiſed hoſpitality; and at table en- 
couraged reading or argument; and as his ſpirit, 


ever humble and tender ſince his converſion, could 


not bear the too faſhionable mode of detraction 
and flander, he had a diſtich written on his table, 
which intimated, that whoever attacked the cha- 
racters of the abſent, were to be excluded, Nor 
was he content with a formal declaration; he ſe- 
riouſly warned his gueſts to abſtain from defama- 
tion. * On one occation, ſays his biographer, ſome 
biſhops, his intimate friends, breaking the rule in 
conyerlation, he at length was ſo much rouzed as 
to ſay, that either thole lines muſt be eraſed from 
the table, or he himſelf would riſe from the midſt 
of the meal, and go into his bed-chamber ; and of 
this I and others who. were preſent are witnefles.” 
He was conſcientiouſly attentive to the wants of 
the poor, and ſedulouſly relieved them out of the 


reyenues of the church, or the oblations of the 


faithful. And, in anſwer to the invidious complaints 
of ſome, concerning the riches. amaſſed by the 
church, he freely offered to give them up to any of 
the laity, Who would take the charge of them. 


Doubileſs the growth of ſuperſtition was even then 


5 bringing 
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bringing on that acceſſion of wealth to the clergy, 
which afterwards grew to {o enormous a height. 
But purer hands than thoſe of Auguſtine never 
handled the poſſeſſions of the church; he ſeems 
chargeable, even with inattention to his own rights; 
as he committed the whole of the temporals to his 
clergy in ſucceſſion, and never made himſelf ſuffi- 
ciently acquainted with particulars to correct any 
miſmanagement, from his own inſpection. He lived 
himſelf. perfectly unconnected with the world, at 
one table, and in one houſe with his clergy, and 
never purchaſed houſe or land. He checked, alſo, 
the faſhionable method of men's leaving their poſ- 
ſeſſions to the church, whenever he ſaw reaſon to 
think that the teſtators had near relations, who, in 
juſtice and equity, had a preferable claim to their 
effects. With much pleaſure did he withdraw as 
ſoon as poſſible from any ſecular cares which he had 
not been able to avoid, that he might give himſelf 
wholly to divine things. Hence he always remained, 
as much as poſſible, content with old buildings and 
utenſils, leſt he ſhould be entangled with concerns 
of this nature, Vet, to relieve the indigent, and to 


redeem captives, he ſcrupled not to ſell the veſlels 


of the church, after the example of Ambroſe. 
His abſtinence from the ſociety of women we 
ſhould think, in our times, to have been carried be- 
yond the due bounds; yet it hindered not his pro- 
vident care for their ſpiritual welfare. | | 
A little before his death he was employed in reviſing 
and correcting his works. This care produced the 
publication of his RETRACTATIONS, the chief u'e 
of which book is, that it enables us to fix, with a con- 
fiderable degree of preciſion, what were his 6zxv- 
INK works and thoughts. It pleaſed God, how- 
ever, not to ſuffer him to depart this life without a 
cloud of grievous affliction ; and the reliſh of hea» 
Vol. II. Ii ven, 
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ven, after which for many years he had panted with 
uncommon ardour, was quickened ſtill more by a 
bitter taſte of the evils of this life in declining age. 

Genſeric, king of the Vandals, invaded Africa, 


and made a dreadful defolation. To the tender* 
| | 3 mind 
The tenderneſs of his ſpirit, on one occaſion, led him into 
an error in conduct, which much afflited him. Fuſſala was a 
little city in the extremity of his dioceſe, forty miles from Hip- 
po. The country about it was full of Donatiſts; and their re- 
union to the church was accompanied with much difficulty. 
The prieſts ſent by Auguſtine, were maimed, blinded, or mur- 
dered. Auguſtine, on account of the diſtance, was not capable 
of ſerving the people as he could wiſh; and he at length deter- 
mined to ſettle a biſhop there, who ſhould undertake the charge 
of Fuſſala and the neighbouring diſtrict. As ſoon as he had 
found a preper prieſt, he deſired. the primate of Numidia to 
come over, and, in conjunction with himſelf, to ordain him. The 
prieſt, whom he had choſen, retracted, and the primate was ar- 
rived. Auguſtine was unwilling to ſend him back without do- 
ing the buſineſs, and, through the facility of his temper, was 
induced to preſent, for ordination, a young man named — 
whom he had from infancy educated in his monaſtery, who 
had never been tried as he ought to have been. The biſhop of 
Hippo had ſoon occaſion to repent of his good nature. The 
oung prelate was complained of for rapacity and licentiouſneſs 

y his flock, and was too ſcandalous in his manners to be en- 
dured any longer. His connection with Fuſſala was therefore 
diſſolved by a formal ſentence, Anthony, however, appealed 
to the biſhop of Rome, who was inclined to ſupport him. Au- 
. gultine inſiſted on the propriety of his expulſion, and maintain- 
ed, that compaſſion for the man himſelf, as well as for the peo- 
ple, whom he had ſo much abuſed, required that the ſentence 
ald be ſapported, leſt he ſhould be hardened ſtill more in ini- 
quity. Anthony himfelf made reſtitution of the ſums of which 
he had defrauded them ; yet he preyailed afterwards on the pri- 
mate of Numidia, to believe him innocent, and to intereſt Hm 
ſelf in his favour. The ſpirit of Auguſtine, then threeſcore and 
eight yeats of age, was much broken with this affair. He con- 
demned his own1mprudence, and obſerved, that the danger, into 
which Anthony had caſt both himſelf and the people, ſo much 
affected him, that he was almoſt reſolved to relinquiſh the epiſ- 
opal office, and bewail his error, the remainder of his days, in 
privacy 6. As it appears that Auguſtine ſtill governed the 


church of Fuſſala after this, it ſeems that the diſpute was ſettled a 
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mind of Auguſtine the devaſtation of the country; 
the cruelties iuflicted on the paſtors, the deſolation 
of churches, and the deſtruction of all church- 
order which enſued, maſt have been peculiarly af- 
flicting. Count Boniface, one of the greateſt Ro- 
man heroes of thoſe times, undertook the defence 
of Hippo againſt the Barbarians. He had not been 
without convictions of divine things, and Au- 
guſtine, who was intimate with him, had endea- 
voured to improve thoſe convictions to ſalutary 
purpoſes. But, to ſeek human glory, and the ho- 
nour which cometh from God only, at the ſame 
time, was found to be incompatible. Boniface 

ined a ſhining reputation, and followed the world. 
fn theſe trying times the biſhop of Hippo again en- 
deavoured to draw him from the love of the world 
to God, and Boniface ſeems all along to have tinned 
reluctantly. What God might do for him at laft, 
during the time that he lived after the mortal 
wound, which he received in a duel, we know not. 
The man, however, was brave and fincere, and had 
a ſteady regard for men of real godlineſs. He de- 
tended Hippo for fourteen months, which, after that 
time, with all Africa, fell under the power of the 
Vandals. 

But Auguſtine was taken away from the evil to 
come. While he mourned under the mileries of 
the times, in company with Poſſidonius and a num- 
ber of Biſhops, who had fled for ſhelter to Hippo, 
he told them, that he had prayed, either that God 
would free them from the fiege, or endue his ſer- 
vants with patience, or take him out of the world to 
himſelf. In the third month of the ſiege he was ſeized 
with a fever, which ended in his diffolution, in 

the 
his ſatisfaction, and that Anthony was not reſtored to his See ||. The 
Rory deſerved to be noticed, as illuſtrating the church-diſcipline 


of the times, and the character of Auguſtine. 
|| Ep. 224. 


” 
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A.D, the year 430. He lived ſeventy-ſix years, forty of 
430. which he had been a preſbyter or biſhop. He uſed 


to ſay, that a Chriſtian ſhould never ceaſe to repent, 
even to the hour of his death. He had David's 
penitential pſalms inſcribed on the wall in his laſt 
ſickneſs, and he read and wept abundantly ; and for 
ten days before he expired, he deſired to be unin- 
terrupted, that he might give himſelf wholly to de- 
votion, except at certain intervals. He had preach- 
ed the word of God conſtantly, till his laſt ſickneſs. 
He left no will: he had neither money nor lands 
to leave. He left his library to the church. Of 
his own relations he had taken competent care be- 
fore. In his writings, ſays Poſſidonius, the holy 
man appears: but thoſe who could have heard and 
ſeen him ſpeak 1n public, and particularly in private 
converſation, would have ſeen {till more.” Pity it is, 
that a man, who had known him for -forty years, 
ſhould have left us ſo imperfect an account. But 
the vigour of the human mind was then much de- 
clined, and ſuperſtition made men childiſh, though 
it did not deſtroy the ſpirit of piety. 
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CHAP. IX. 


THT THEOLOGY OF AUGUSTINE. 


EE ſerious reader will be naturally led to en- 
| quire what became of the African churches 
after Auguſtine's death, from a conſideration of 
their mournful condition in external things at that 
time. It is ever to be remembered, that the real 
proſperity of the church is not to be eſtimated by 
outward circumſtances. The Roman empire was 
diſſolving on all ſides ; and its faireſt provinces in 
Africa fell into barbarous hands at the time of Au- 
guſtine's death. But the light which, through his 
means, had been kindled, was not extinct; for, as 
it depended not on the grandeur of the Roman 
empire, ſo neither was it extinguiſhed by its decline, 
We ſhall have an opportunity of viſiting Africa 
again, and at preſent ſhall cloſe the whole nar- 
rative of Auguſtine with a brief view of his theo- 
logy. The ſubject is important, not only as tend- 
ing to illuſtrate the revival of the goſpel in the Weſk 
in his time, but alſo as exhibiting the views of the 
beſt and wiſeſt Chriſtians in Europe from that pes 
riod ta the days of Luther. For a thouſand years 
and upwards the light of divine grace, which ſhone 
here and there 1n individuals, during the dreary night 
of ſuperſtition, was nouriſhed by his writings, which, 
next to the ſacred Scriptures, were the guides of 
men who feared God; nor have we in all hiftory an 
inſtance of ſo extenſive utility derived to the church 
from the writings of men. 

From the reviewof the Pelagiancontroverſy, the at- 
tentive reader will ſec, that the article of juſtificationꝰ 


muſt 
»I have introduced here a few ſentences out of the Theolo- 
gical Miſcellany for Sept. 1785, taken from au Eſay on Juſtift< 
cation, which I wrote in that publication, i 
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as we are pnade righteouſneſs, nat our own, but of 
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muſt be involved in Auguſtine's divinity; and 
doubtleſs it ſavingly flouriſhed in his heart, and in 
the hearts of many of his followers ; yet the pre- 
ciſe and accurate nature of the doctrine itfelf ſeems 
not to have been underſtood by this holy man. He 
perpetually underftandsSt. Paul's termtojusT1FY of 
INHERENT RIGHTEOUSNESS, as if it meant, SANC- 
TIFICATION ; ſtill he knew what faith in the Re- 
deemer meant; and thofe parts of Scripture, which 
ſpeak of forgivenefs of fins, he underſtands, he feels, 
he loves; but St. Paut's * concerning juſtiſi- 


O 


cation he underftands not ſufficiently, becauſe the 


pteciſe idea of chat doctrine entered not formally 
into his divinity. | 

I have given, if I miftake not, the out- lines of 
Auguſtine's views in this moſt important Chriſtian 
doctrine. It had been pitiably ſuffocated, as it were, 
in the rubbiſh of the growing ſuperftition, and had 
been gradually finking in the church from Juſtin's 
days to his own, And I more admire, that he was 
enabled to recover its conſtituent parts ſo well as 
he did, than that he did not arrange and adjuſt them 
perfectly. Moſheim is pleaſed to repreſent him as 


_ a contradictory writer. I fuſpect that this writer's 


prejudices warped his underſtanding. In truth, it 
our author's ſentiments be underftood, he will ap- 
pear, from his own plan, to be one of the moſt con- 
tiſtent writers in the world; and, if we make allow- 
ance for his miftake in the point juſt mentioned, 
which yet he implicitly, though not explicitly un- 
derſtands, few writers, I think, in any age, may be 
read with more profit. 

To what has been delivered from his writings on 
the ſuhject of juſtification, little need here be added. 
Two quorations deſerve to be read on account of the 
folid truth which they contain. He was made fin, 
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God; nor in ourſelves but in him, as he was made 
hn, not his own, but ours; nor was he appointed ſa. 
in himſelf, but in us *.“ 

See this bleſſed doctrine illuſtrated experimentally 
in his expoſition on the 13oth pſalm. 2, 3, 4. Be- 
hold, he cries under the load of his 1 iniquities. He 
looked round himſelf, he ſurveyed his life, he faw 
it on all ſides covered with flagitiouſneſs ; where- 
ever he looked, he found no good in himſelf. And 
he ſaw on all fides ſo great and fo many fins, that 
trembling as it were. he cried out, If thou, Lord, 
ſhouldſt mark iniquities, who ſhall ſtand? for he 
ſaw almoſt the whole of human life ſurrounded with 
fins, like barking dogs; all conſciences to be upbraid- 
ed; not a holy heart to be found that could preſume 
on its own righteouſneſs; which, becauſe it cannot 
be found, therefore let every heart reſt on the mercy 
of the Lord his God, and lay, If thou, Lord, &c. 
But what is my hope ? there is a propitiation with 
thee.” So conſtantly, in all ages, do real good men 
feel alike on this ſubject: the humble thall gar 
and be glad. 

The peculiar work for which Auguſtine was evi- 
dently raiſed by Providence was, to reſtore the docs 
trine of divine grace to the church. Philoſophy 
had corrupted: it partially under Juſtin, far more 
completely under Origen. What wonder? To 
truſt in ourſelves, was the avowed boaſt of all the 
Philoſophers. An idea of Providential kindneſs in 
external things floated in the minds of ſome; but 
virtue and every internal excellence they expected 
only from themſelves T. In this _ org copied 

the 


'  ®» Enchirid ad Lauren. C. 41. f 

+ Hear Tully de nat. Deor. Virtutem nemo unquam Deo 
acceptam retulit, nimirum recte; propter virtutem enim jure lau- 
damur, et in virtate recte gloriamur, quod non contingeret, 
fi donum a Deo, non a nobis haberemus. It is ſufficient, to tell the 
Engliſh reader, that in this ſentence the ſame ſelt-ſufficiency = 
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the impreſſions of that ſelf-righteouſneſs, which is 
natural to all. The diſtinguiſhing glory of the 
goſpel is to teach humility, and to give God his 
due honour; and Auguſtine was ſingularly pre- 
pared for this by a courſe of internal experience. 
He had felt human infufliciency completely, and 
knew, that in himſelf dwelt no good thing.“ 
Hence he was admirably qualified to deſcribe the 
total depravity and apoſtacy of human nature, and 
he defcribed what he knew to be true. Thus, in 
the Weſt the doctrine of grace was happily revived; 
and romantic theories, built! on mere reafonings, 
gave way to ſcriptural truths, ſupported by expe- 
rience. And, in all ages, in ſpite of pride and pre- 
judice, the doctrine of grace has this advantage over 
the minds of men, that conſcience, wherever it is 
awakened to do its office, always ſpeaks in its fa- 
vour. ; [1 \ 

The rife and progreſs of Pelagianiſm gave Au- 
guſtine an opportunity of illuſtrating the doctrine 
of grace in the ſtrongeſt manner. He himſelf was 
by no means forward and urgent in the work. 
Thoſe, who have ſpoken of him as heated with the 
ſpirit of controverſy, knew not Auguſtine. He was 
rather ſlow and cautious in controverſy, and ſo are 
all men of argumentative minds and humble diſ- 
poſitions. He was by no means at firſt ſo clear in 
his ideas of ſalvation being altogether of grace, as he 
afterwards was : particularly, that faith was altoge- 
ther the gift of God, was not a propoſition fo clear 
to his mind, till deeper experience and more atten- 
tive. ſearch of the Scriptures confirmed him in the 
truth. When, in his inquiries after divine truth, he 
was led to ſee and to be fully convinced of the total 
ef manned | apoſtacy 
the human heart, which mere moral preaching encourages, id 


expreſſed by the Pagan philoſopher, as the undoubted creed of 
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apoſtacy of man, and when he reflected, that he him- 
ſelf was changed by effectual grace, not only without 
the co-operation, but even in ſpite of the reſiſtance, 
of his nature, he was gradually brought to acquieſce 
in St. Paul's views of predeſtination. It. was a 
doctrine, that with him followed experimental reli- 
gion as a ſhadow follows the ſubſtance, it was not 
embraced for its own ſake. He wrote ſparingly, 
however, upon it for a long time, content to give 
plain ſcripture- teſtimonies, and fearful of involving 
the bulk of readers in inextricable labyrinths of 
confuſion. 

It is the impious boldneſs of heretics avowedly 
oppoſing divine truths, becaule they are above their 
reaſon, which at length neceſſitates modeſt and cau- 
tious ſpirits to ſpeak out more plainly concerning the 
deep truths of God, leſt they ſhould leave them to the 
inſults of the enemy. In the farther progrels of the 
controverſy the molt daring attempts were made to 
eraſe from men's minds all ideas of grace; and the 
ſpecious attempts of Semi-Pelagianiſm in France 
8 ready to overthrow the arguments of Au- 
Ri in the minds of many. The Eaſtern church 
or the molt part, more philoſophical than the Weſt. 
ern, was infected with thoſe half views of grace; 
and, unleſs the biſhop of Hippo meant by ſilence 
to give countenance to opinions, ſupported only 
by corrupt nature, reaſoning pride, and the autho- 
rity of {ome great names in the church, it behoved 
him, to deſend the doctrine of efficacious grace more 
explicitly. He did fo at length, particularly in his 
latter writings*; he proves the truth from Scri 
ture, appealing to its ſimple grammatical 24 
EY and. 

ln the foregoing deduction I have attended tothe progreſs 

things, as 25 ce . from the publication of Auguſtine's —_ 
at different times. To cite particular paſſages would be tedious; 


to thoſe who read him for themſelves needleſs, to thoſe who do 
got unintereſting. 


— 
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and as the Antinomian contempt of the uſe of 
means appeared in ſome warm, but 1njudicious ad- 
mirers of his doctrine, he ſtates this matter, alſo, 
with his uſual ſtrength of argument and perſpicuity, 
and ſhews the conſiſtency between the exhortations 
and the decrees of Gd. 

Another ſubject, of which the reader, verſed in 
theological controverſy, would wiſh to be informed, 
is, whether Auguſtine held © particular redemp- 
tion.“ Very few words ſhall ſuffice for this. He 
conſtantly connects the doctrine of grace with the 
influences of the Holy Spirit; I cannot find that 
he does fo with the redemption of the Son of God. 
In one place the text, who would have all to be 
faved,” is explained by him ambiguouſly and vari- 
ouſly. But in truth, whether Chriſt died only for 


the elect, or for all men, was never the object of his 


controverſies, and certainly in his practical diſ- 
courſes he always repreſents the ſacrifice of Chriſt 
as univerſal; ſo every preacher ſhould do, if he 
means to profit his hearers. On occafion of the 
controverſies Auguſtine was objected to, as denyin 
that Chriſt died for all. But Proſper, his admirer lad 
follower, and as ſtrict a predeſtinarian as any writer 
in any age, maintains that Auguftine held, “that 
Chriſt gave himſelf a ranſom for all.” Doubtleſs 
the natural and obvious ſenſe of Scripture is the 
ſame v, and the notion of particular redemption was 
unknown to the antients, and I wiſh it had remained 
equally unknown to the moderns. But let us men- 
tion the peculiar excellence of his theology. 
Humility is his theme. A man may hold the 
doctrines of grace in the cleareſt manner, yet him- 
ſelf be proud. He may not have a diſtinct view 
of ſome of them, particularly that of which we 
haye been ſpeaking, yet he may be humble; though 
"yp | without 


See particularly 1 Tim. it. 
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without ſome real knowledge of grace it is impoſ- 
ſible he ſhould be ſo. But the true advantage of 
juſt and accurate Chriſtian ſentiments, is, that they 
reach humility. Am I obliged to ſupport the doc- 
trines of grace by tuch arguments as mere human 
reaſon, unaſſiſted by revelation, could invent? No: 
J confeſs reaſon in this ſenſe is beneath them; and, 
if I be truly humble, I ſhall be content to bear the 
fcorn of philoſophers for the confeſſion. Auguſ- 
tine 42 men what it is to be humble before. God. 
This he does every where with godly fimplicity, 
with inexpreſſible ſer iouſneſs. And in doing this no 
writer, uninſpired, ever exceeded, ] am apt to think 
ever equalled him in any age. They wrong this fa- 
ther much who view him as a mere controverſialiſt. 
Practical godlinefs was his theme, and he conſtantly 
connects all his views of grace with humility *. 
And few writers have been equal to him in de- 
ſcribing the internal conflict of fleſh: and ſpirit, 
myfterious but certain, ignorantly confounded by 
philoſophers with the conflict between reaſon and 
paſſion, and miſrepreſented by the profane, as enthu- 
ſiaſtic. He delcribes this in a manner unknown to 
any but thoſe who have deeply felt it; and the 
Pelagian pretenſions to perfection oblige him to ſay 
more than otherwiſe would be needful, to prove that 


the 

* This virtue ever appears conſpicuous in Auguſtine, and perpe- 
tually checks the daring and adventurous ef inveſtigation. 
which, as a man of genius and letters, formed a ſtriking part of 
his character. In ſpeaking of the difficulties attending the doc - 
trine of original fin, he abhors every idea of attempting to ſolve 
them in an unſcriptural manner. He chuſes rather to he con- 
rent with his ignorance. « Though I now deſire, and beg earneſt- 
ly of God that he will help me out of my "I by your 
means; (he is writing to Jerom ,) nevertheleſs, if I cannot ob- 
tain it, I will pray patience : fince we believe in him, with 
a promiſe never to murmur, though he doth not lead us into per- 
fect knowledge of ſome particular things. I am ignorant of 
many things, more than I can enumerate.” | | 

Letters to Jerom, Aug. Ep. 165. 
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the moſt humble, and the moſt holy, have, through 
life, to combat with 1n-dwelling fin. 

Two more practical ſubjects he delights to han- 
dle, charity* and heavenly-mindedneſs. In both he 
excels wonderfully, and J ſhall only with young ſtu- 
dents in divinity to convince themſelves of this by 
reading him. A reference of all things to a future 
life, and the depth of humble love, appear in all his 
writings ; as in truth, from the moment of his con- 
verſion, they influenced all his practice. For he ne- 
ver ſeems to have loſt his firſt love. Hence there is 
manifeſt in his works a ſingular innocence of ſpirit. 
No pride, no ſelf- conceit, no bitterneſs ever diſco- 
ver themlelves in any expreſſion. Calm, equable, 
modeſt, cautious: of offending, never pathetic, ex- 
cept when rouzed by zealous love of God and his 
neighbour ; theſe are the lights in which he con- 
ſtanily exhibits himſelf. The times were highly un- 
favourable, the defects of ſuperſtition often cloud 
his writings; yet, at intervals, he vigorouſly ſtruggles 


againſt 


21 do not remember to have ſeen a controverſial writer of ſo 
charitable a ſpirit as Auguſtine, in matters of diſpute, The 
proofs. of this are endleſs. Take a ſingle inſtance, and fee how 
he treats an opponent. * If, in the heat of the diſpute, an in- 
juriops word may have eſcaped him, I am willing to think it 
e from the neceſſity of ſupporting his opinions, rather than 
from the deſign of offending me. For when I am a ſtrangei 
to the temper of a man, I think it much better to have a good 
opiuion of hin, than to blame him too haſtily, Perhaps he had 
a kind intention, deſigning to undeceive-me. In that caie Lam 
obliged to him for his good will, though 1 am under a neceſ- 
ſity of diſappruving his ſentiments . 6 
His own practice, which he mentions, deſerves to be attended 
to by all controverſialiſts: When I anſwer any perſon in 
ſoaking or writing, though provoked by contumelious language, 
o tar as the Lord affords to me, I bridle myſelf, and reſtrain 
the ſpurs of vain indignation; I conſult for the hearer or rea- 
der, and thus endeavour not to be ſuperior to another in railing, 
but to be more ſalutary by convincing him of his error.“ B. 3. 
againſt Petilian. | 
„ l Ep. 166. 4 
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againſt it, and in one paſſage particularly laments 
the er. ſervilities, the ſtraining at a gnat, and 
the ſwallowing of a camel, owning that he con- 
formed, through love of peace and charity, to ſome 


things. | 

His own words will deſerve to be quoted, as they 
evidence the power. of good ſenſe and divine grace 
united in withſtanding the prevailing torrent. 
&« I* cannot approve the new practices introduced al- 
moſt with as much ſolemnity as ſacraments ; neither 
dare I cenſure them too freely, leſt I ſhould give of- 
fence to any one; but it grieves me, that ſo many 
falutary precepts of Scripture ſhould be held cheap, 
while our religion abounds with commandments of 
men.—Therefore, as to all thoſe cuſtoms which are 


not contained in the Scripture, ordained by coun- 


cils, or ſanctioned by the tradition of the church, 
and which do not carry in their appearance an evi- 
dent reaſon for their exiſtence, I am free to ſay, they 
ought to be laid afide. Admit, it cannot be proved, 
that they are contrary to the faith ; yet they bur- 
den religion with ſervile uſages, which God, in his 
mercy, intended to make free: in this reſpect the 
condition of the Jews is more tolerable; they are 
ſubject indeed, but to divine ordinances, not to the 
precepts of men. However, the church ſurround- 
ed as ſhe is with chaff and tares, endunes many 
things, yet ſhe cannot tolerate what is contrary to 
Chriſtian faith and practice. He particularly con- 


demns the cuſtom of divining by the Goſpel, and N 


of managing temporal concerns according to 
words which ſtrike the eye at the firſt opening of 
the book. 

His conduct toward the Donatiſts bids the faireſt 
for reprehenſion: but he acted ſincerely; you dif- 
fer with him in judgment, it is impoſſible for you 


ro 
* Ep. to Januarius, 119, 
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the moſt humble, and the moſt holy, have, through 
life, to combat with in-dwelling fin. 

Two more practical ſubjects he delights to han- 
dle, charity * and heavenly- mindedneſs. In both he 
excels wonderfully, and I ſhall only wiſh young ſtu- 
dents in divinity to convince themſelves of this by 
reading him. A reference of all things to a future 
life, and the depth of humble love, appear in all his 
writings ; as in truth, from the moment of his con- 
verſion, they influenced all his practice. For he ne- 
ver ſeems to have loſt his firſt love. Hence there is 
manifeſt in his works a ſingular innocence of ſpirit. 
No pride, no felf-conceit, no bitterneſs ever diſco- 
ver themſelves in any expreſſion. Calm, equable, 
modeſt, cautious of offending, never pathetic, ex- 
cept when rouzed by zealous love of God and his 
neighbour ; theſe are the lights in which he con- 
ſtantdly exhibits himſelf. The times were highly un- 
favourable, the defects of ſuperſtition often cloud 
his writings ; yet, at intervals, he vigorouſly ſtruggles 
| > 58 againſt 


21 do not remember to have ſeen a controverſial writer of ſo 
charitable a ſpirit as Auguſtine, in matters of diſpute, The 
proofs. of this are endleſs. Take a ſingle inſtance, and fee how 
he treats an opponent. ** If, in the heat of the diſpute, an in- 
jurious word may have eſcaped him, I am willing to think it 
aroſe from the neceſſity of ſupporting his opinions, rather than 
from the deſign of offending me. For when I am a ſtrangei 
to the temper of a man, I think it much better to have a good 
opiuion of hun, than to blame him too haſtily, Perhaps he had 
a kind intention, deſigning to undeceive-me. In that caie Tam 
obliged to him for his good will, though 1 am under a neceſ- 
ſity of diſappruving his ſentiments ||,” 
His own practice, which he mentions, deſerves to be attended 
to by all controverſialiſts:: When I anſwer any perſon in 
ſoaking or writing, though provoked by contumelious language, 
o far as the Lord affords to me, I bridle myſelf, and reſtrain 
the ſpurs of vain indignation; I conſult for the hearer or rea- 
der, and-thus endeavour not to be ſuperior to another in railing, 
but to be more ſalutary by convincing him of his error.“ B. 3. 
againſt Petilian. | 
I Ep. 166. | 
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againſt it; and in one paſlage particularly laments 
the growing ſervilities, the ſtraining at a gnat, and 


the ſwallowing of a camel, owning that he con- 
formed, through love of peace and charity, to ſome 


things: 

His own words will deſerve-to be quoted, as they 
evidence the power.of good ſenſe and divine grace 
united in withſtanding the prevailing torrent. 
4x cannot approve the new practices introduced al- 
moſt with as much ſolemnity as ſacraments; neither 
dare I cenſure them too freely, leſt I ſhould give of- 
fence to any one; but it grieves me, that ſo many 
falutary precepts of Scripture ſhould be held cheap, 
while our religion abounds with commandments of 
men.—Theretore, as to all thoſe cuſtoms which are 


not contained in the Scripture, ordained by coun- 


cils, or ſanctioned by the tradition of the church, 
and which do not carry in their appearance an evi- 
dent reaſon for their exiſtence, I am free to ſay, they 
ought to be laid afide. Admit, it cannot be proved, 
that they are contrary to the faith ; yet they bur- 
den religion with ſervile uſages, which God, in his 
mercy, intended to make free: in this reſpect the 
condition of the Jews is more tolerable ;- they are 
ſubject indeed, but to divine ordinances, not to the 
precepts of men. However, the church ſurround- 
ed as ſhe is with chaff and tares, endunes many 
things, yet ſhe cannot tolerate what is contrary to 
Chriſtian faith and practice He particularly con- 


demns the cuſtom of divining by the Goſpel, and 


of managing temporal concerns according to 
words which ſtrike the eye at the firſt opening of 
the book. 

His conduct toward the Donatiſts bids the faireſt 
for reprehenſion: but he acted ſincerely; you dif- 
fer with him in judgment, it is impoſſible for you 

. to 
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to blame his temper and ſpirit, if you read him 
fairly. He carefully checks his people for calum- 
niating the Donatiſts, and is conttamtly employed 
in moderating and ray 
Finally, in Ethics he is ſuperior to moſt. On the 
ſubject of veracity and faithfulneſs to oaths, and 
in general in the practice of juſtice, in the love 
of mercy, and in walking humbly with his God, as 
he wrote moſt eee ſo he practiſed moſt fin- 
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C H A | She 
THE LIFE AND WORKS OF JEROMs 


FTUVHIS renowned monk was born at Stridon, a 
town in the confines of Dalmatia and Panno- 

nia, under the emperor Conſtantine, in the year 331. A. p. 

The place was obſcure, and was rendered ſtill more 331. 

ſo by the deſolations of the Goths. Nor is it a very 

clear caſe whether it ought to be looked on as part 

of Italy or not*. That Jerom was of a liberal and 

opulent family, appears from the pains taken with 

his education, which was- finiſhed at Rome, that he 

might there acquire the graces of latinity. He 

was in truth the moſt learned of the Roman Fa- 

thers, and was eminent both for genius and induſ- 

try. He was brought up in Chriſtianity from in- 

fancy, and hence, like other good men, who have 

had the ſame advantages, he appears never to have 

known the extreme conflicts with in-dwelling fin, 

which, to later converts, have given ſo much pain, 

and often have rendered them more eminently ac- 

quainted with vital religion. 

After his baptiſm at Rome, he travelled into 
France, in company with Bonoſus, a tellow-ſtudent. 
He examined libraries, and collected information 
from all quarters; and, returning into Italy, he de- 
termined to-follow the profeſſion of a monk: a term, 
which did not at that time convey the modern idea 
of the word. In Jerom's time it meant chiefly the 
life of a private recluſe Chriſtian, who yet was fet- 
tered by no certain rules nor yows, but ated ac- 
cording to his on pleaſure. Such a life ſuited the 
diſpoſition of a ſtudious perſon like Jerom. He 
was, however, made a preſbyter of the Church, but 

never 
„ Eraſm. life of Jerom, prefixed to his works. 
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never would proceed any further in ecclefiaſtical 
dignity. He ſpent four years in the deſerts of Sy- 
ria, reading and ftudying with immenſe induſtry. 
A commentary on the prophet Obadiah, which he 
publiſhed, bore ſtrong marks of juvenile indiſcre- 
tion, as he afterwards frankly owned. ' And here; 
by the aſſiſtance of a Jew, who viſited him, Nicode- 
mus-like, in the evenings, left he ſhould give um- 
brage to his brethren, he acquired the knowledge of 
the Hebrew tongue, and with indefatigable labour 
he ſtudied alſo the Chaldee and the Syriac. 
On his return to Rome, he became intimate with 
Paula, the illuſtrious deſcendant of the Pauls, fo 
famous in Roman ſtory, with Marcella, and other 
opulent ladies. The monaſtic life, which had long 
flouriſhed in the Eaſt, was only beginning to be 
faſhionable in the Weſt. The renowned Athana- 
ſius, and his Egyptian friends, rendered reſpectable, 
during their exile at Rome, by their ſufferings for 
the faith, contributed to throw a dignity on fach a 
courſe of life; and the zeal of Jerom nurſed the 
fame ſpirit among ſerious. perſons. The ladies 1 
have mentioned were hence induced to impart a ce- 
lebrity to the monaſtic taſte by their own example. 
Paula, her daughter Euſtochium, her ſon-in-law 
Pammachius, Marcella, and others, admired and 
revered Jerom; and he, whoſe temper was choleric 
and imperious to a great degree, ſeems to have lived 
in much harmony with females, probably becauſe he 
more eaſily gained ſubmiſſion from them than from 

perſons of his own ſex. | 
Spleen and calumny haſtened the departure of 
Jerom from Rome. This great man had not 
learned to command his paſſions, and to diſregard 
the breath of fame. Unjuſt aſperſions on his cha- 
racter affected him with a very blamable acrimony. 
He retired again to the Eaſt: there ſeveral of his 
4 on e i admirers 
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admirers followed him. He choſe Bethlehem as the 
ſeat of his old age, where Paula erected four monaſ- 
teries, three for the women, over which ſhe preſided, 
and one for the men, in which Jerom lived the 
reſt of his life, enjoying at times the ſociety of 
his learned friends. He inſtructed the women alſo 
in theology, and Paula died after having lived twenty 
years in the monaſtery. 

I ſhall not ſpend any time in vindicating the chaſ- 
tity of Jerom, becauſe his whole life was a ſufficient 
anſwer to calumny in that reſpect. He was certainly 


ſerious in the very beſt ſenſe of the word, and died A.D. 


in the 91ſt year of his age, in the year 422. 

Yet it is to be lamented, that a man of ſo great 
ſincerity, and of a mind ſo vigorous, ſhould have 
been of ſo little ſervice to mankind, The truth is, 
his knowledge of theology was contracted and low. 
He confeſſed, that while he macerated his body in 
the deſerts, he was thinking of the pleaſures and de- 
lights of Rome. He underſtood not the true goſ- 
pel-myſtery of mortifying fin, and, by his volun- 
tary humility and neglect of the body, added to the 
fame and ſplendour of his voluminqus but ill-di- 
geſted learning, he contributed more than any other 
perſon of antiquity to the growth of ſuperſtition. 
His quarrel with Ruffinus 1s a reproach to both 
their memories. Yet, of the two, Jerom ſeems to 
have been more evangelical in his views; becauſe 
Origen was erroneous in his doctrines : and it is a 
ſufficient account of ſo unintereſting a controverſy 
to ſay, that Ruffinus defended, Jerom accufed 
Origen. 

For the view of his controverſy with Auguſtine, 
I muſt refer the reader to the accounts of that fa- 
ther of the church. | 

Jerom was, however, humble before God, and 
truly pious : and of him it muſt be ſaid, to the ho- 
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nour of Chriſtian godlineſs, how much worſe a 
man he would have been, had he not known Chriſt 
Jeſus, and how much better, if he had known him 
with more clearnels and perſpicuity. 

The works of a writer fo ſaperſtitious, though 
ſound in the effentials of Chriſtianity, will not de- 
{erve a very particular review. Here and there a 
vigorous and evangelical ſentiment breaks out 
amidſt the clouds. His epiſtles diſcover him to have 
been fincere and heavenly minded, though his tem- 


per was choleric. In a letter to Nepotian®-there are 


various rules worthy the attention of Paſtors, con- 
cerning the contempt of riches, the avoiding of ſe- 
cular familiarities, and the regulation of external con- 
duct. One obſervation will deſerve to be diſtinctly 
remembered, A clergyman eaſily ſubjects himſelf 
to contempt, who never reprefles invitations to din- 
ner, however frequent.“ | 
He wrote an epitaph upon the death of this ſame 
Nepotian ſome time after+, eloquent, pious, pathe- 
tic. In this he confeſſes the doctrine of original 
ſin, and celebrates the victory of Chriſt over death. 
He makes an excellent — 
the times, by recommending more ſtrongly a prac- 
tical attention to piety. Hence, alſo, he makes the 
beſt apology which could be invented for his fa- 
vourite ſohtude. HOUND 
In his letter | to Ruſticus the monk, the learned 
reader who would ſee a practical comment on St. 
Paul's cautions againſt voluntary humility in the 


- Epiſtle to the Coloſſians, may behold it in Jerom. 


He abounds in ſelf-deviſed ways of obtaining holi- 
neſs, while the true way of humble faith in Jeſus is 


not deſpiſed indeed, but little attended to. 


A ſhort letter to Florentius ſhews genuine hu- 
mility and acquieſcence in Chriſt, as his ſole hope 
I | after 
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after all his auſterities. He calls himſelf a polluted 
ſinner altogether ; © yet, becauſe the Lord ſets free 
the captives, and looks to the humble and the con- 
trite, perhaps he may ſay to me allo, lying in the 
grave of wickedneſs, Jerom, come forth.” It was 
this humble faith in Chriſt, which checked the im- 
petuofity and arrogance of his natural temper, re- 
preſſed his vain glory, aud in ſome degree changed 
a hon into a lamb. For Jerom, though exactly 
formed by conſtitution and habit, to ſuſtain the 
character of a Phariſee, was too deeply conſcious of 
internal pollution to be one in reality. 

Toxotius, the ſon of Paula, had married Læta, 
by whom he had a daughter, whom the grandmo- 
ther deſtined to virginity. Jerom writes to the 
mother*, adviſing, that the child be ſent to Bethle- 
hem when grown up, and promiſing himſelf to ſu- 
perintend her education. At prelent he gives rules 
for her education, while an infant, which are uſeful, 
but mixed with ſuperſtition. Læta's father, it ſeems, 
was a Pagan. Jerom, however, deſpairs not of his 
converſion : * all things, he ſays, are poſſible with 
God. Converſion is never too late. The thief 
from the croſs paſſed into Paradiſe. Deſpair not of 
your Father's ialvation. A relation of yours, Grac- 
chus, whoſe very name is expreſſive of patrician no- 
bility, a few years ago broke in pieces and burnt the 
images of idolatry, and received the faith of Chriſt.“ 
Behold the ſpirit of meekneſs and charity adorn- 
ing one of the moſt rugged tempers in the world, 
and admire the effect of victorious grace in Jerom. 

I am diſguſted with the repeated leſſons of ſuper- 
ſtition, with which his epiſtles preſent us. He knew, 
however, better things. In a letter to his Paula, he 
rebuked her immoderate ſorrow for the death of her 
daughter Bleſilla, in ſtrains at once evangelical and 

| tender. 
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tender*. In a letter to Pammachius , who be- 
came a monk after the deceaſe of his wife Paulina, 
the daughter of Paula, he ſpeaks with holy rapture 
on the love of Chriſt, according to the ideas of the 
book of Canticles: Whether you read, or write, 
or watch, or ſleep, let love always ſound a trumpet in 
your ears, let this trumpet excite your ſoul ; over- 
powered with this love, ſeek in your bed him whom 
your ſoul loveth.” How much is it to be re- 

retted, that Jerom and his friends ſhould have ſo 
ide their talent, that perſons who loved Chriſt 
ſincerely, had not learned, like the apoſtles and firſt 
Chriſtians, to profeſs him in the moſt public walks 
of ſociety, and by preaching and converſation, to 
have inſtructed mankind in general! But ſuch con- 
duct would liave required a felf-denial and a chari- 
ty, larger and of a more ſublime nature than 
their's; to live in the world, and yet remain ſepa- 
rate from it, ſhews a divine ſtrength indeed. 

Jerom confeſſes, that Gregory Nazianzen was his 
preceptor in theological expoſitions 1. The Eaſt- 
ern mode, thus caught by Jerom, and purſued by 
a mind eager, and adorned with learning and 
eloquence, became highly reſpected in the Weſt. 
Jerom, as a theologian, ſeems greatly inferior to his 
contemporary Auguſtine, though in ſtyle and dic 
tion ſuperior. | 

In the foregoing century Jovinian, an Italian 
monk, taught, firſt at Rome, and afterwards at Mi- 
lan, ſome points of doctrine, directly oppoſite to the 
growing ſuperſtitions. It is not eaſy to ſtate, with 
confidence, either the character or the ſentiments 
of the man. His works are loſt. The moſt cele- 
brated teachers of the church oppoſed him vehe- 
mently. Ambroſe, Jerom, and Auguſtine, joined 
their teſtimonies againſt him, The laſt, indeed, 

; wrote 
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wrote very little, and that little from popular ru- 
mour, rather than from any diſtinct knowledge of the 
ſubject. For the weight of popular prejudice over- 
whelmed Jovinian ſpeedily, fo that his doctrines 
could never enter Africa, nor give the biſhop of 
Hippo an opportunity of knowing him. Had this 
been the caſe, I ſhould have expected, from his can- 
dour and judgment, that fair and diftin& delinea- 
tion of Jovinian, which we ſeek in vain from the 
choleric and prejudiced Jerom. We have of the 
latter two books againſt Jovinian“, intemperate, 
fierce, and ill- ſupported by Scripture or argument. 
I have endeavoured, as well as I can, to diſcover 
what were his real opinions; but, in wading 
through the torrent of Jerom's abuſe, I find no very 
certain veſtiges ; ſuch is the violence and intempe- 
rance of his ſpirit and language. One ſingle quota- 
tion is all that I can diſcover, which can be called 
Jovinian's own, the language of which is barba- 
rous in the extreme, and juſtifies Jerom's cenſure 
upon him in one reſpect, as a man void of all claſſi- 
cal culture and elegance. The ſenſe of it} ſeems 
to be this: © Having fatisfied thoſe, who were in- 
vited to hear me, not for the ſake of niy glory, but 
that I may deliver myſelf from unjuſt accuſations, 
I ſow my field, and viſit the new plantations, the 
tender ſhrubs, delivered from the whirlpools of vices, 
fortified by troops. For we know the church, 
through hope, faith, and charity, inacceflible, in- 
vincible. In her there are none immature, every 
one is teachable ; none can ſubdue her by violence, 
or elude her by art.“ 


I ad- 
Tom xi. 7 D. 

+ Whatever they were, he was condemned in a council, held 
by Ambroſe at Milan, as an heretic, and was, by the emperor 

_ baniſhed to the iſland Boa. * 
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I admire the poſitiveneſs of Moſheim in deciding 
ſo peremptorily for the character of a man“, of 
whoſe writings nothing has come down to us, but a 
ſingle ſentence ſo barbarous and doubtful. Cer- 
tainly he oppoſed the prejudices in favour of celi- 
bacy and faſting. A monk himſelf, he diſclaimed 
any ſuperior dignity or eſtimation, on account of 
his abſtinence from matrimony ; nor did he think, 
that faſting added any intrinſic excellence to a cha- 
rafter. Thus far is certain: and that he ſaw fo 
much truth in ſuch an age, proves him doubtleſs to 
have been a man of ſtrong ſenſe and manly under- 
ſtanding. But, before I dare call him “ a worthy 
oppoſer of the reigning ſuperſtitions,” I ought to 
know his motives. He might be influenced by the 
pure love of God, the faith of Jeſus, and unfeigned 
humility. He might be moved by a ſpirit merely 
prudential, worldly, and evgn profane. For true 
Chriſtians and Deiſts will unite in oppoſing ſuper- 
ſition, from motives very oppoſite. We are, in- 
deed, always ſtrongly inclined to think well of thoſe 
perſons in paſt ages, who happened to favour our 
peculiar ſentiments or prejudices ; and, on the con- 
trary, we are apt to judge harihly of thoſe who 
thought 1n a different manner. Does this propen- 
ſity account for Moſheim's haſty approbation of 
the character of Jovinian ? Whether it does or not 
in this inſtance, I cannot but obſerve, that this tort 
of mental imbecility forms one of the moſt capi- 
tal deſects of that eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian ; as to my- 
ſelf, I can only ſay, I endeavour to guard againſt it. 

Let us hear, however, what are the four propo- 
ſitions of Jovinian. I with I could give them in his 
own words, inſtead of thoſe of his adverlary. The 
firſt is, that virgins, widows, and married women, 

who 
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who have once been waſhed in Chriſt, if in other 
works they differ not, are of the fame excellence. 
Secondly, he endeavours to prove, that thoſe who 
have been regenerated, cannot be ſubverted by the 
devil. The third ſhews, that there is no diſtinction 
in the fight of God, between thoſe who abſtain from 
meats, and thoſe who receive them with thankſgiv- 
ing. The fourth, that all who keep their baptiſm, 
ſhall be equally rewarded in the kingdom of hea- 
ven. 6 | 

From information ſo ſcanty two very oppoſite opi- 
nions may be deduced: firſt, that Jovinian, bleſſed 
with divine illumination, and the faith of God's elect, 
entered fully into the ſpirit of apoſtolical Chriſtiani- 
ty, condemned the ſelf- righteous taſte of the times 
in aſcribing merit to extrinſic excellence, to faſting, 
and celibacy, recommended them only as external 
helps of godlineſs in certain caſes, placed all the 
hope of falvation on the grace of Jeſus in unfeign- 
ed faith and humility, aſſerted the perpetuity of this 
grace 1n the ele& ;' and, while he reprobated the fic- 
titious virtues of proud men, was zealous for the 
glory of God and his Chriſt. Whether this was 
Jovinian's view or not, it undoubtedly was that of 
the apoſtles. If it was his, he was no heretic, as he 
has been repreſented, but a faithful confeſſor of 
Chriſt. That which ſtrongly inclines me to hope 
on the whole, that this was his real character, and 
that even good men of his age were deceived con- 
cerning him, is the ſoundneſs with which he inter- 
prets Scripture in the few inſtances to be col- 
lected from Jerom's confuſed account. He ob- 
ſerves, that thoſe, who fell, were only baptized with 
water, not with the Holy Ghoſt, as appears from 
the caſe of Simon Magus, ſhewing from St. John, 
that he who is born of God doth not commit ſin. 
He mentions the preſence of Jeſus at the marriage 
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of Cana in ſupport of his vindication of matrimo- 
ny, to which Jerom returns an anſwer too ridicu- 
lous to deſerve mentioning. There are other things 
in Jerom's oppoſition, weak beyond meaſure, and 
which ſhew that ſound ar ntation was not the 
talent of this celebrated r. : 
If, on the other hand, Jovinian oppoſed th 
faſhionable auſterities from the love of the world, 
if he held that all fins were really equal, and that 
the devil had no power at all to draw the regene- 
rate into ſin, he might be a Stoic; an Epicurean, an 
Antinomian, a character very remote from that of 
a Chriftian. A little clear information of Jovi- 
nian's own life, and even a larger ſpecimen of his 
writings, might have ſolved this doubt. 
About the beginning of this century Vigilantius, 
a preſbyter, a man remarkable for eloquence, who 
was born in Gaul, and afterwards performed his 
eccleſiaſtical functions in Spain, treading in the ſteps 
of Jovinian, exhorted and wrote with much energy 
againſt the cuſtom of performing vigils in temples 
conſecrated to martyrs, and againſt the whole ap- 
paratus of pilgrimages, relicks, addreſſes to ſaints, 
voluntary poverty, and the like. I have here to re- 
gret, as in the former inſtance, the want of mate- 
rials for eſtimating the character of this man, whom 
Moſheim ſcruples not to call the good Vigilantius d“. 
He quotes indeed Bayle's dictionary; whence I 
gather, that the preſbyter before us was agreeable to 
that ſelf-conceited ſceptic; but the ambiguity re- 
mains unremoved. He might oppoſe ſuperſtition 
from the faith and love of Chriſt, or from profane- 
neſs and ſenſuality. As no ſpecific blot, however, 
is affixed to the moral characters of Jovinian and 
Vigilantius, amidſt an intemperate effuſion of ſatire, 
the probability is, on the whole, that they were 
pious 
„ Moſheim, Cent. v. c. iti. 14. 
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pious men, and deſerved to be ranked in a very dif- 
ferent claſs from that of heretics. 


Jerom wrote apologies for his books againſt Jovi- 
nian *, which gave additional ſtrength to the char 


of aſperity juſtly brought againſt him by many. 


His commendation of rhetoric is exceſſive, and his 
vain glory odious, though it ſeems unknown to 
himſelf. The beſt inſtruction to be collected from 
them is, to ſee how the defect of Chriſtian principle 
fails not to appear in the defect of humility, meekneſs, 


and love. Auguſtine and Jerom, in principles and 


practice, form in this reſpect a ſtrong contraſt. The 
pieces againſt Vigilant ius deſerve the ſame cenſure. 
He abſurdly gives to ſaints a ſort of omnipreſence 
and interceſſory power. 

I have ſaid already, that the conteſt between Je- 
rom and Ruffinus is unintereſting. It is a deplora- 
ble evidence of the weakneſs and corruption of hu- 
man nature, even in men conſtantly engaged in re- 
ligious ſtudies ! A ſincere and practical attention to 
the real peculiarities of the Goſpel, can alone ſecure 
the genuine holineſs of profeſſors, and mortify the 
whole body of fin. When Jerom is calm and un- 
ruffled, and looks to Jeſus Chriſt in faith and love, 
he ſeems quite another man from what he is, when 
engaged in controverſy. For a ſingle page of Jo- 
vinian or Vigilantius | would gladly give up the 
whole invectives of Jerom and Ruffinus. 

It is remarkable, that Jerom confeſſes the vaſt ob- 
ſcurity of the whole epiſtle to the Romans. To 
one who ſtudied ſo much, and whoſe mind was fo 
clouded with ſelf-righteous ſuperſtitions, it muſt ap- 
pear in that light. He evidently ſpeaks as one ir- 
reſolute, embarrafled, and confuſed. His immenſity 
of verbal learning, in which he much excelled Au- 
guſtine, was not combined with that luminous perſ- 

picuity 
* 37 D. 43 D. 44 G. f 58 D. Tom, ult. of vol. 1. 
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picuity, and comprehenfive judgment of doctrine, 
which enabled the latter to fee his way through va- 
rious mazes, and to find order and beauty, where the 
former beheld inextricable confuſion. Such is the 
difference between divine and human teaching ! 
Hence Jerom, in his very voluminous expoſi- 
tions , ſpeaks at random; is allegorical beyond all 
bounds, and almoſt always without accuracy and pre- 
ciſion; lowers the doctrine of illumination in 1 Cor. 
n. to things merely moral and practical; hints at 
ſomething like a firſt and ſecond juſtification before 
God; aſſerts predeſtmation, and, as it were, retracts 
it; owns a good will as from God in one place, in 
another ſuppoſes a power to choofe to be the whole 
of divine grace; never oppoſes fundamental truths 
deliberately, but though he owns them every where, 
always does fo defectivehy, and often inconſiſtently. 
It muſt. be confeſſed, the reputation of this father's 
knowledge and abilities has been much over- rated. 
There is a ſplendour in a profuſton of ill- digeſted 
learning, coloured by a lively imagination, which 
is often miſtaken for ſublimity of genius. This 
was Jerom's caſe, but this was not the greateſt part 
of the evil. His learned ignorance availed, more 
than any other cauſe, to give a celebrity to ſuperſti- 
tion in the Chriſtian world, and to darken the light 


of the Gofpel. Yet, when he was unruffled by con- 


tradiction, and engaged in meditations unconnected 
with ſuperſtition, he could fpeak with Chriſtian af- 
fection concerning the Son of God, and the follow- 
ing ſentence will thew that he had ſtudied his cha- 


racters and offices with attention. Let not the 


reader wonder, if he find the ſame perſon both prince 
and prieft, and bullock, and ram, and lamb; fince, 
in the Scripture, on various accaunts, we read him 
called Lord and God, and man and praphet, and rod 
| and 

„Vol. ii. throughout. | 
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and prince, and judge and king, righteouſneſs, 
apoſtle, and biſhop, arm, ſervant, begotten, firſt-be- 
gotten, door, way, ſhepherd, ſon, child, angel, arrow, 
wiſdom, and many other things, the enumeration 
of which would fill a book *.” 

With ſuch liberal amplitude did the church of 
God antiently conceive of Jeſus Chriſt. It was a 
marvellous effect of divine Providence, that while 
all other truths were more or leſs clouded, that 
which relates to the perſon of the Son of God, 
on whom reſts the falvation of men, ſhould re- 
main unſullied. From St. John's days to Jerom 
we have ſeen the whole church unanimous in a 
comprehenſive view of the Godhead and manhood 
of the divine Saviour: whoever oppoled either could 
never obtain the free ſanction of the church. Im- 
perial violence was ever found neceſſary to extort the 
admiſſion of ſuch perſons into the church as paſtors. 
This eſſential article of Chriſtianity feemseven to have 
been ſtudied with the minuteſt accuracy; and few, 
perhaps, even of the beſt modern divines, have at- 
rained the preciſion of the antients: hereſiarchs have 
not failed to take advantage of this circumſtance, 
and the narrow and imperfect conceptions, which 
ſome authors have formed ot the perſon of Jeſus 
Chriſt, have emboldened them to ſuppoſe, that the 
aſſertion of the manhood enervates the proof of 
the Godhead. Inferiority to the Father, confeſſed 
in any light, ſeems to ſtartle many minds unac- 
cuſtomed to the generous and extenſive habits of 
thinking, in which the fathers excelled on this ſub- 
ject; while yet the anſwer is ſo eaſy to all ſuppoſed 
difficulties of this nature; “ equal to the Father as 
touching his Godhead, and interior to the Father as 
touching his manhood.” 


Comm. on Ezek, 
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GH AP. II. 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST IN THE WEST. 


E is time to take up the connected thread of hiſ- 
tory a 


gain. But the reader muſt not expect z 
ſucceſſive detail of the proceedings of the Roman 
princes. After the death of Theodoſius, the em- 
=> was torn by various convulſions, tending, in the 

eſt particularly, to its deſtruction. It is my duty 
to watch only the real church amidft theſe ſcenes; 
for ſhe lived, while the ſecular glory of Rome was 
deſtroyed. Honorius, the ſon of Theodofius, 
reigned there, while his brother Arcadius governed 
at Conſtantinople. 10 U 

Honorius, or, to f. more properly, his mi- 
niſters, (for he himſelf was, like Arcadius, a very 
feeble prince,) protected the external ſtate of the 
church, and followed the ſteps of Theodofius in 
extirpating the remains of idolatry, and in ſup- 
porting orthodoxy, againſt the Donatiſts, and all 
heretics. The ſuperior advantages of a Chriſtian, 
above a Pagan eſtabliſhment, even in times of ſuch 


decline as the preſent were, appear in the humanity 


of a number of laws and edicts, by which idolatrous 
impurities and ſavage games were aboliſhed, and duc 


care was taken of the needy and the miſerable. 


A.D. 


—_ 
_ enquire if they be provided with neceſſaries, and 


In what, for inſtance, but in a Chriftian government, 
ſhall we find ſo humane a law as that of Honorius 
enacted in the year 409, by which judges are directed 
to take priſoners out of priſon every Sunday, and to 


to fee that they be properly accommodated in all 
things ? 
In this reign, Rome was ſacked by the Goths, and 


an opportunity was given for the exerciſe of many 


Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian virtues, by the ſufferings to which its in- 
habitants were expoſed, But enough has been ſaid 
of this ſubject in the review of Auguſtine's city of 
God. 
Germanus, biſhop of Auxerre, was one of the 
greateſt ornaments of Gaul in this century. He 
was a perſon of quality, and exerciſed the profeſſion 
of a counſellor in the former part of his life. Ama- 
tor *, his predeceſſor in the See, foreſaw however, I 
apprehend, ſome ſymptoms of grace in him, and 
ordained him deacon. A month after the deceaſe 
of Amator, he was unanimouſly elected biſhop by 
the clergy, nobility, citizens, and peaſants, and was 
forced to accept the office, notwithſtanding the great 
reluctance which he diſcovered. He employed 
himſelf in the foundation of monaſteries, and in 
enriching the church, while he impoveriſhed him- 
ſelf, and for thirty years, from his ordination to his 
death, he lived in extreme auſterity. | 
About the year 430, that is about the time of A. p. 
Auguſtine's death, he viſited the ifland of Great 430. 
Britain, with an intention to oppoſe Agricola, the 
ſonof a on biſhop called Severinus, who pro- 
pagated herely among the churches there. Hence 
it is probable, that Pelagius, after he had ceaſed to 
be famous in the world, had retired into his native 
country, and there died. Nor 1s it to be wondered 
at, that his opinions ſhould there find abettors, 
Lupus, biſhop of Troyes, accompanied Germanus 
in the miſſion, which was undertaken on the recom- 
mendation of a numerous council in Gaul. Lu- 
pus governed his church fifty-two years, and was 
highly renowned for ſanity. Theſe two biſhops, 
on their arrival, preached not only in the churches, 


| but 
7 He foreſaw theſe by the obſervation, which he made of the 

frame of his ſpirit, rather than by any ſpecial revelation. From 
. various places in Fleury I have collected this ſhort account of 


Germanus, and ftripping it of the marvellous, have retained 
only the credible, 
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but alſo in the highways, and in the open country, 
and vaſt crowds attended their miniſtry. The Pe- 


lagians came to a conference; the doctrines of 


race were debated ; the biſhops ſupporting them- 
Rives by expreſs paſſages of Scripture in the hearing 
of all the people, were allowed to be victorious, and 
Pelagianiſm was reduced to filence. At this time, 
the Pics, a race of barbarians who inhabited the 
north, and the Saxons, a German nation, called in 


by the Britons, as it is well known, to aſſiſt them 


A. D. 
431. 


againſt the Picts, united their forces againſt the na- 
tives. The latter, terrified at the approach of the 
enemy, had recourſe to Germanus and Lupus. Ma- 
ny, having been inſtructed by them, defired baptiſm, 
and a great part of the army received it at Eaſter, in 
a church which they made of boughs* of trees 
twiſted together. The feſtival being over, they 
marched againſt the enemy, with Germanus at their 
head. He, ſtill remembering the profeſſion in 
which he had ſpent great part of his youth, poſted 
his men in a valley through which the enemy were 
to paſs, ſurprized, and defeated them. After theſe 
things the two biſhops returned to. the continent. 
The deaconPalladius being ordained biſhop of Scot- 
land, arrived there in the year 431. Scotland had 
never before ſeen a biſhop, and was in a ſtate of ex- 
treme barbariſm. > | 
The ſame year died Paulinus of Nola, who had 
been biſhop there twenty years; he was the inti- 
mate friend of Auguſtine, and appears through the 
miſt of ſuperſtition which clouds his narrative, to 
have been one of the beſt Chriſtians of the age. 
He was a mirrour of piety, liberality and humility, 
worthy of a more intelligent age, and of more intel- 
ligent writers than thoſe, who have recorded his life. 


For I chooſe to diſmiſs him with this general cha- 


racter, 
* Beda 1. Hiſt, 
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racter, rather than to tarniſh his memory with re- 
peating the romances of thoſe, who meant to ho- 
nour him. 

We have ſeen how the doctrines of grace were de- 
fended in Britain, and it is not to be doubted, but this 
was done with ſome ſaving efficacy. In Gaul the doc- 
trine of Semi- Pelagianiſm {till maintained its ground, 
and Profper and Hilary, who had written an account 
of it to Auguſtine, exerted themſelves th defending 
the doctrines which he had taught. Cceleſtine, of 
Rome, ſupported the ſame —. and in the ſame 


year he publiſhed nine articles, which will deſerve A. p. 
ſome conſideration, as they ſhew that the ſpark of 431. 


truth was ſtill alive amidſt the maſs of corruption 
in the Weſtern church, and till, under God, 
preſerved ſome degree of Chriſtian holineſs. In 
theſe articles it is owned, that all men are, by 
nature, under the power of fin, by reaſon of the 
fall, from which nothing but grace can deliver any 
man—that man is not good of himſelf; he needs a 
communication of God to him from God himſelf — 
nor can a man, though renewed, overcome the fleſh 
and the devil, except he receive daily affiſtance— 
that God fo worketh upon the hearts of men, that 
holy thoughts, pious intentions, and the leaſt mo- 
tion toward a good inclination proceed from God. 
« We learn allo, ſays Caleſtine, what we are to 
believe from the prayers appointed by the apoſtles 
through the world, and obſerved with uniformity 
through the whole church; wherein it is petitioned, 
that faith may be granted to infidels, idolaters, Jews, 
and heretics; charity to ſchiſmatics, repentance to 
ſinners, and regeneration to catechumens. Theſe 

rayers are not empty forms; their effects are viſi- 
ble in the converſion of many, for which thanks are 
returned to God. We muſt confels, that the grace 
of God prevents the merits of man; that it doth 


not 
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not take away free-will, but delivers, enlightens, rec- 
tifies, and heals it. f God is willing, ſuch is his good- 
neſs, that his gifts ſhould be our merits, and grants 
an eternal reward to them : he works in us to will 
and to do according to his pleaſure ; but his gifts 
are not idle in us; we co-operate with his grace, and, 
if we find remiſſneſs proceeding from our weakneſs, 
we immediately have recourſe to him. As to the 
more difficult queſtions which have been diſcuſſed 
at large, we do not deſpiſe them, but need not treat 
of them. Suffice it that we have declared what we 
believe eſſential to the faith “.“ 

Thus, vigorouſly and perſpicuouſly did a biſho 
of Rome maintain the apoſtolic doctrines, and ſo 
ftrong was the light which, in an age of ſuperſti- 
tion, had beamed forth from the writings of Auguſ- 
tine. I could not reſiſt the pleaſure of adding ſo 
valuable a teſtimony of the continuation of Chriſ- 
tian faith in the Weſt. 

Palladius, the paſtor of Scotland, being dead, 
Caleſtine ſent Patrick into the ſame parts in his 
ſtead. He was born in Scotland, at a place now 
called Dunbarton, Having been carried captive 
into Ireland, and having remained there a few years, 
in which time he learnt the language and cuftoms 
of the country, he was by ſome pirates after- 
wards conveyed into Gaul; and after various ad- 
ventures, he returned a volunteer into Ireland, with a 
view to undertake the converſion of the barbarous 
natives, who ſeem, till this time, to have been with- 
out any acquaintance with Chriſtianity, It is beau- 
utul to obſerve the motions of Providence, in cauſ- 
ing the confuſions of war and deſolation to be ſub- 
ſervient to the propagation of the-Goſpel. Patrick, 
intent only on the cauſe of Chriſt amidſt all the va- 
rious ſcenes in which he was toſſed to and fro, was 


not 


Fleury, c. xii. 26. . + Fleury, B. xxvi 13. 
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not diſcouraged by ill ſucceſs at firſt. The barba- 

rous Inſh retuſed to hear him, and he returned into . 

Gaul, and ſpent ſome time with Germanus, of 

Auxerre, whoſe ſervices in Britain have been men- 

tioned. The converſation and example of Ger- 

manus inflamed his mind with freſh zeal, and by 

his advice he went to Rome; that he might be 

ſtrengthened in his pious views by the authority of 

Caleſtine, From this biſhop he received ſuch ſup- 

port and aſſiſtance, as enabled him to reviſit Ire- 

land, and at length his ſucceſs was ſo great, that 

to this day he 1s looked on as the apoſtle of Ireland. 

He firſt taught the Iriſh the uſe of letters; and 

while we pals over in filence the fictions of which 

theſe ages are full, there is no reaſon to doubt but 

that he was the inſtrument of real good to the Iriſn, 

both with reſpect to this life and the next; nor 

ought ſuch events to be omitted in the hiſtory of 

the church of Chriſt. It were only to be wiſhed, 

that we knew them more circumſtantially. He A. p. 

died about the year 460, in an advanced age. 460. 
In the mean time the clergy of Marſeilles, who, 

in the latter times of the Pelagian controverſy, with 

Caſſian at their head, had endeavoured to chalk out 

a middle path between Auguſtine and Pelagius, 

propagated Semi-Pelagiamſm with ſucceſs, not- 

withſtanding the ſtrenuous endeavours of Cœleſ- 

tine of Rome. Nor ought we to be ſurprized at this: 

the doctrine of Semi-Pelagianiſm ſtrongly recom- 

mends itſelf to the depraved taſte of mankind; it di- 

vides the work of ſalvation between free grace and 

human ability in ſuch a manner, that it both retains 

a ſpecious appearance of humility toward God, and 

at the ſame time flatters the pride of man. Fallen 

creatures cannot but feel weakneſs and ignorance in 

ſome degree; and therefore they do not eafily believe 

themſelves perfectly ſufficient for their own ſalvation; 
Vorr ik LI | yet 
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yet they love independence, and ſtruggle to preſerve 
it; and hence it is, that Semi-Pelagian notions are ſo 
peculiarly grateful to the nature of corrupt man, 
But it may be obſerved, that this very circumſtance 
itſelf forms an inſuperable objection to their truth, 
That can never be the wiſdom of God in a myſ- 
tery *, which men in their natural ſtate ſo readily 
and cordially approve. Proſper ſtill continued, with 
the arms of Scripture, to oppole the opinions of Cal. 
ſian, and to defend the doctrines of the grace of 
God; Marius Mercator alſo laboured in the ſame 
cauſe. Gaul and the neighbouring countries no 
doubt recerved benefit from their endeavours. See 
mi-Pelagianiſm was fo far checked, that during the 
dark after this time, the doctrines of grace were 
cordially received by godly perſons, particularly in 
the — All, who were throughly humbled 
and contrite, found the comfort of chem; while 
thoſe monks, whoſe religion was Phariſaic, found 
the Semi-Pelagian {cheme to fuit their ſelf· righteous 
pride . In this manner were religious men in the 
Weſt divided: Caſſian's authority prevailed the 
more, becauſe of the ſerious and devout ſpirit which 
other parts of his writings poſſeſſed, or ſeemed to 
poſſeſs |; but, as the times grew more corrupt in 
practice, Semi-Pelagianiſm gained the aſcendant. 
About 
„1 Cor. I. 
+ Though this muſt have been the caſe for the moſt part, yet 


exeeptions will occur in the courſe of this hiſtory. There,were 
thoſe whoſe hearts were better taught than their —— 


in 

| TI ſpeak ambiguouſly, becauſe I have no acceſs to Caſſian, 

except indireftly by the ſhort account of Du oo I ſcarce need 
to ſay, after the accounts I haye given of men before his 
Ge "that notwithſtanding the > of Papers pear to me, 
more humble, and holy, and conſiſtently {cri als yet there 
might be and there were real good men, on the Semi- Pelagian 
* for it ought not to be confounded with Pelagianiſm it- 

f: the — of this excludes the very idea of grace. 
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About the year 439, Genſeric, king of the Van- A. p. 
dals, ſurprized Carthage“ in the midſt of peace, 439. 
and uſed his victory with great cruelty. He him- 
{elf was an Arian by profeſſion, as the barbarous na- 
tions wlio had received Chriſtianity generally were. 
How this happened we have ſeen before. Nor does 
it appear, that the Arians were altered in their diſpoſi- 
tions. The ſame unprincipled wickedneſs, which had 
ever characterized the party, remained. Genſeric 
ſheyed the greateſt malice againſt the clergy; drove a 
number of them from their churches, and martyred 
many. Indeed the abominations of the times ſeemed 
to call for ſuch a ſcourge. The light of divine grace 
revived in the Weſt, purified many ſouls, and fitted 
them for ſufferings. But with the majority both 
{uperſtition and practical wickedneſs increaſed. 
Carthage itſelf was ſunk in vice; lewdnefſs was 
amazingly predominant. So deptorable a thing 1s 
it for men to depart from the ſimplicity of Chriſtian 
faith | the ſuperſtitions now increaſing daily, only 
fortified them the more in ſelf-righteouſneſs ; and 
natural depravity, while grace was neglected, grew 
to an enormous height. Oppreſſion and cruelty 
domineered at Carthage; and the poor of the place, 
in the anguiſh of their miſery, were induced to be- 
ſeech God to deliver the city to the eee 

& 


„Victor Vitens. B. i. 

The account of a council held at Braga, in Luſitania l, will 
both illuſtrate the melancholy fituation of civil affairs in this 
century, (for in the former part of it the council ſeems to have 
been held,) and will alſo throw ſome light on the ſtate of religion 

in Portugal, a country which has hitherto furniſhed us with no 

memoirs: The biſhop Pancratian, being preſident,fawd, Ye ſee, q 

brethren, the havock made by the Barbarians. —Brethren, let | 

our care be for the ſalvation of ſouls, fearing left the miſeries f 

of the times ſhould ſeduce our flocks into the way of ſinners ; | 
and therefore let us give them an example of ſuffering in our 
own perſons for Jeſus Chriſt, who ſuffered ſo much for us. And 
_ you 


| Fleury, B. xxiii. vi. 
114 
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He who informs us of theſe things 1s Salvian, 
prieſt of Marſeilles*. From him we learn, that 
many nominal Chriſtians attended Pagan ſacrifices, 
and afterwards went to the Lord's ſupper. Lewd- 
neſs was ſo common among them, that after the 
Vandals became maſters of Carthage, they put a ſtop 
to the diſorders, and obliged the proſtitutes to mar- 
ry. For theſe Barbarians had not yet attained the 
corrupt refinements of Roman luxury. Salvian 

very 


as ſome of the Barbarians are Arians, others idolaters, let us con- 
feſs our faith. He then declared in few words the articles of 
Chriſtian confeſſion, to which they all aſſented. Elipand, of 
Conimbra, ſaid; The Barbarians are among us; they beſiege 
Liſbon, in a little time they will be upon us. Let every one 
go to his abode; let him comfort the faithful, decently 
conceal the bodies of the ſaints, and ſend us an account of 
the caves, where they are depoſited. All the biſhops having 
approved of the motion ; Pancratian added, Go home in peace, 
except brother Potamius, becauſe his church at Aminium is de- 
ſtroyed, and his country ravaged, Potamius generouſly an- 
ſwered, I did not receive the epiſcopal function to fit at my 
eaſe, hut to labour ; let me comfort my flock, and ſuffer with 
them for Jeſus Chriſt, You have well ſpoken replied the pre- 
fident, God be with you. God maintain you in your reſolution, 
_ all the biſhops. Let us depart with the peace of Jeſus 
iſt. 

At this council ten biſhops ſabſcribed to the decrees. Ariſbert, 
cf Porto, (I ſuppoſe the preſent Oporto,) wrote to a friend a little 
after the council in theſe affecting terms: I pity you, brother 
may God look on our miſery with the eyes of his mercy. Co- 
nimbra is taken, the ſervants of God are fallen by the edge of 
the ſword. Ehpand (one of the biſhops of the council) is car- 
ried away captive; Liſbon has redeemed itſelf | with, gold. 
Igædita is beſieged ; nothing to be ſeen but ey; groaning, 
andanguiſh. You have ſeen what the Suevi have done in Galli- 
cia; judge what the Alani are doing in Luſitania, I ſend you 
the decrees of the faith you aſk for; I will ſend you all, if I diſ- 
cover the place where you are hidden. I expect the ſame fate 
daily. The Lord have mercy on us. 

The ſympathizing reader, who enjoys at his caſe the civil and 
religious privileges of our country, will do well to conſider how 
thankful he ougiat to be for bleſſings, of which theſe pious men 
were deprived. , 


„ Salvian de Gubern. B. 7. 
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very juſtly obſerves, that the miſeries of theſe or- 
thodox Chriſtians ought to give no offence, becauſe 
they were only Chriſtians in name. They were in 
reality very 1dolatrous in their practices, and even 
amidit the horrors of war and publick calamities, 
continued impure and voluptuous. And oppreſ- 
fon and injuſtice were ſo grievous, that the domi- 
nion of the Babarians was really more tolerable than 
that of the Romans, It was worth while to men- 
tion theſe things, as containing no improper illuſ- 
tration of the adorable juſtice of Providence, in 
puniſhing the wickedneſs of nominal Chriſtians, not 
only at Carthage, but in general in this century 
through the Weſtern empire. What happened to the 
antient Jewiſh church, when grown wicked and ido- 
latrous, and retaining only the form of religion, 
happens alſo to Chriſtian nations. God is glorified 
by taking the power out of their hand, that they 
may no longer protane his holy name. 

Genſeric expelled the biſhops from their Sees; 
and in caſe of any reſiſtance, he made them ſlaves for 
life; and this puniſhment was actually inflicted on ſe- 
veral biſhops, and on many laymen of quality. 


Quodvult Deus, biſhop of Carthage, and a number of 


clergy were expelled, and they fled by ſea to Naples. 
Others having ſuffered divers torments in Africa were 
put on board an old bark, and landed in Campania. 
Arian biſhops were now put into poſſeſſion of the 
vacant Sees*. Some biſhops, who ſtill remained in 
the provinces, preſented themſelves before Genſeric, 
and intreated, that as they had loſt their churches 
and their wealth, they might at leaſt be allowed 
to remain without moleſtation in Africa, for the 
comfort and ſupport of the people of God. «I 
have reſolved to leave none of your name or nation,” 
was the reply of the flern Barbarian; and it was 

with 
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with difficulty, that he was withheld, by the en- 
treaties of thoſe about him, from ordering them to 
he thrown into the ſea. 

Yet, amidſt the decline of Roman greatneſs, the 
growth of idolatrous ſuperſtition, and the horrors 
of the times, it is pleaſing to ſee the improvements 
of human ſociety through the influence of Chriſti- 
anity, corrupted and imperfect as it then was. I 
have before noticed the extinction of the ſavage 
games and ſports of the Romans, Of a piece with 
this was the abolition of the barbarous cuſtom of 
expoſing children, a cuſtom which had continued 

A. p. amidſt all the grandeur of Rome. Conſtantine, in 
331. the year 331, had made a decree to obviate it; ſo had 
412. Honorius in the year 412. Still, however, thoſe 
who took care of the children were moleſted. And 
442. now in the year 442, in a council held at Vaiſon *, 
it was ordained, that on Sunday the deacon ſhall 
give notice at the altar, that an expoſed child hath 
been taken up, and that if any will claim it, he may 
do ſo within ten days; otherwiſe that he who ſhall af- 
terwards claim ſuch a child, ſhall have the church- 
cenſure of Homicide denounced againſt him. 
A. D. In the year 443 Genſeric paſſed over into Sicily, 
443. and fo far as his arms prevailed, extended the per- 
ſlecution of the church into that iſland. 

Germanus, of Auxerre, was called a ſecond time 
into Great Britain, to aſſiſt the church againſt the 
Pelagian hereſy, which again ſpread itſelf there. 

A. D. He 4 out in the year 4.46, and baffled the attempts 
446. of thoſe who diſturbed the faith of the Britons. 
The authority of this perſon was exceedingly great 

in theſe times, and it muſt be confeſſed that he em- 
ployed it to the beſt purpoſes, the propagation of 
Chriſtian doctrine, and the benefit of human focie- 

ty. But J am inclined neither to credit nor 1 

1s 
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his miracles; and I am ſorry that I have little elſe to 
tell the reader concerning him. He died in the year A. p. 
448, having held the See of Auxerre thirty years. 448. 
Attila, the Hun, now made terrible ravages in 
various parts of the empire; yet, ſuch is the aſcen- 
dant which religion, ſupported by any tolerable de- 
corum of manners, muſt ever maintain over ignorant 
barbariſm, that his reſpect for it, in ſome meaſure, 
had already checked his progreſs in Gaul; and an 
embaſſy of Leo, biſhop of Rome, from the emperor 
of the Weſt, determined him not to invade Italy. 
This was in the year 452. Two years after, Gen- A. p 
ſeric, king of the Vandals, arrived at Rome, which 452. 
he found without defence: Leo went out to meet 
him, and perſuaded him to be content with the pil- 
lage, and to abſtain from burnings and murders. 
He returned into Africa with many thouſand cap- 
tives. This circumſtance gave occaſion to an ex- 
erciſe of the Chriſtian grace of charity, worthy to 
have a place in theſe annals, 

After a long vacancy, Deogratias was ordained bi- 
ſhop of Carthage in the year 454, at the deſire of A. p. 
Valentinian, the Roman emperor, and as it ſeems by 454. 
the connivance at leaſt of Genſeric. The captives 
of the latter were divided among his followers, who 
ſeparated huſbands from wives, and children from pa- 
refits. The heart of Deogratias was moved with com- 
paſſion; and, to prevent theſe diſorders, he undertook 
to redeem the captives by the ſale of all the veſſels of 
gold and filver belonging to the churches. As there 
were no places large enough to contain the multi- 
tude *, he placed them in two great churches, which 
he furniſhed with beds and ſtraw, giving order for 
their daily accommodation with all neceſſaries. He 
appointed phyſicians to attend the ſick, and had 
nouriſhment diſtributed to them in his preſence by 

their 
* ViR. Vit. B. i. 
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their directions. In the night he viſited all the beds, 
giving himſelf up to this work, notwithſtanding his 
age and infirmities. He lived only three years in his 
biſhopric, was endeared to the memory of the faith. 
ful by his virtues ; and while Arians performed mi- 
litary exploits, and dealt in blood, this follower of 
Auguſtine honoured the real doctrines of the Goſ- 
pel by acts of mecknels and charity. It is thus that 
we ſtill trace the real church of Chriſt, and ſee the 
connection of principles and practice in the diſci- 
ples of the Lamb. The ſight of ſo much good- 
neſs was too much for Genſeric; he took care to 
ſuffer no more ſuch biſhops, and, in proceſs of 
time, the orthodox biſhops in Africa were reduced 
to three. | 
Several godly perſons, after a variety of hardſhips 
and tortures, came into the hands of Capſur, a 
Mooriſh king, the relation of Genſeric. Theſe 
being arrived at the deſert where he lived, and ſeeing 
there a number of profane ſacrifices, began by their 
diſcourſe and manner of life to bring over the Bar- 
barians to the knowledge of God, and gained a 
great multitude in a country, where the name of 
Jeſus had not yet been heard of. Deſirous of eſta- 
bliſhing the Goſpel there, they ſent deputies, who 
having croſſed the deſert, arrived at a Roman city; 
for ſome part of Africa ſtill remained connected 
with the Roman empire. The biſhop ſent prieſts 
and miniſters, who built a church, and baptized a 
reat number of Barbarians, The Pagan king in- 
ed Genſeric of theſe tranſactions, who, incenſed 
at the zeal of theſe pious men, condemned them to 
death. The converted Moors bewailed themſelves; 
and the martyrs as they paſſed by, ſaid to each of 
them, Brother, pray for me ; God has accompliſhed 
my defire; this is the way to the heavenly kingdom. 
Genſeric ordered the biſhops to deliver up the 
ſacred veſſels and books; which they refuſing, the 


Vandals 
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Vandals took them by force, and plundered every 


thing. Valerian, biſhop of Abbenza, above four- 
ſcore years of age, was driven alone out of the city, 
and all perſons were prohibited from lodging him 
in their houſes. He lay naked a long time in the 
publick road, expoſed to the weather, and thus ex- 
pired for the faith of Chriſt. 

The Orthodox celebrating Eaſter in the church of 
a town called Rega, the Arians aſſaulted and maſſa- 
cred them. Genleric ordered, that none but Arians 
ſhould ſerve in his family, or in that of his children. 
A perſon, named Armogaſtus, was in the ſervice of 
Theodoric, the king's fon, who was treated with va- 
riety of inſults, till death put a period to his ſuffer- 
ings. 
| „ named Archinimus, was flattered by 
Genſeric himſelf, and was promiſed immenſe wealth, 
if he would receive Arianiſm ; but his conſtancy 
was invincible, and Genſeric having given ſecret or- 
ders to the executioners, that if he ſhewed undaunted 
courage at the moment of execution his life ſhould 


be ſpared, he by this means was ſuffered to live. 


Satur *, ſteward of Huneric's houſe, was very free 
in his cenſures of Arianiſm. Being accuſed, he was 
threatened with the loſs of all his property, and was 
further told, that his wife ſhould be married to'a 
keeper of camels if he perſevered. His wife, who 
had ſeveral children and a fucking infant, intreated 
him to comply. He anſwered, © Thou ſpeakeſt as 


one of the fooliſh women ſpeaketh4. Let them do 


what they will, I muſt remember the words of 


the Lord, whoever doth not leave wife, or child- 


dren, or lands, or houſes, cannot be my diſciple.” 
They ſtripped him of all, and reduced him to beg- 
gary. | 1 0 
fle. Genſeric 
was the ſon and ſucceſſor of Genſeric. + Job ii. 10. 
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_  Genferic afterwards ordered the great church of 
Carthage to be ſhut up, and baniſhed the miniſters; 
and wherever his arms prevailed, he made the peo- 
ple of God to feel his fury. The whole empire of 
the Weſt, indeed, was falling into ruin. Odoacer, 
king of the Heruli, made himſelf maſter of Rome 
in the year 476, and though he was afterwards oblig- 
ed to give way to the victorious arms of Theodo. 
ric the Goth, yet Roman emperors have ceaſed in 
Italy ever fince*. Africa, we have ſeen, bowed un- 
der the yoke of the Vandals; Spain, and a great 
part of Gaul was held in ſubjection by the Goths ; 
the other part of Gaul was ſubjugated by the 
Franks, who, in proceſs of time, became maſters of 
the whole country, which from them bears the name 


of France; and the ſouthern part of Great Britain 


was overpowered at length by the Saxons. Thele 
were 1dolaters, and the {mall remains of the antient 
Britons, Chriſtians by profeſſion, retired into the in- 
acceſſible - mountains of Wales. The poverty of 
the northern parts of the iſland was their ſecurity. 
And we muſt be content to leave the fruits of. the 


Jabours of Germanus, Palladius, and Patrick, in a 


very low ſtate, till we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of 
the converſion of the Saxons. The Franks alſo 
were at preſent 1dolaters ; the Barbarians, who ruled 
in the other parts, were Arians, though it does not 
appear that any of them perſecuted the faithful 
with ſo much rage, as the Vandals did. Evaric, 
king of the Goths in Spain, ſeemed ambitious to 
tread in the ſteps of Genſeric: he forbad the ordi- 
nation of biſhops in the room of thoſe who were 


I have not thought it worth while to mention particularly 
the emperors of the Weſt ſince the death of the t Theod6- 
fius, as they are all characters very feeble or obſcure, and no 


way intereſting in church-haſtory, 
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deceaſed, and ſent others into bamſhment. The 
churches fell into decay, and congregations ſeldom 
aſſembled. Indeed, it was a very gloomy ſeaſon with 
the Weſtern church in general. The wrath of God 
was evidently poured out on the churches for mer- 
cies long abuſed ; but there were thoſe who, by the 
principles of divine grace, were enabled 1n patience 
to poſſeſs their ſouls, and to evidence that the real 
church was far from being extinguiſhed. 

Among the ſtars that illuminated this diſaſtrous 
period, was Sidonius of Lyons*. He was of one 
of the nobleſt families in Gaul, and was a cele- 
brated orator and poet. About the year 472, he A.D. 
was, contrary to his wiſhes, appointed biſhop of 472. 
Clermont, in Auvergne. His liberality was highly 
laudable, and even before he was bithop he did fre- 
quently, unknown to his wife, convert his ſilver plate 
to the uſe of the poor. His brother-in-law#*, Ec- 
dicius, was remarkably, diſtinguiſhed for the ſame | 
virtue. The Goths having ravaged the country " 
during the ſcarcity occaſioned by a grievous famine, 
which was added to the national afflictions, Ecdi- 
cius collected 4000 of both ſexes, whom he lodged 
in his houſes, and nouriſhed during all the time of 
the ſcarcity. Patiens, biſhop of Lyons, alſo extend- 
ed his bounty to the remoteſt parts of Gaul. The 
providence of God was remarkable in . 
the miſeries of the chriſtians in theſe times by raiſ- 
ing up ſuch exemplars of munificence. Patiens 
poſſeſſed the paſtoral character in a great degree, 
and reclaimed many of the Burgundian Arians. 
His virtues were admired by Gondebaud, the Bur- 
gundian king, who reſided at Lyons. 


A coun- 

® I dare not, however, rank this man among the ornaments 

of the church of Chriſt. I find him continually with princes 

and emperors, writing their pariegyrics, and abſorbed in ſecular 

— Of his evangelical taſte and ſpirit I know no ſufficient 
evidence. 


+ Fleury, B, xxix. 36, 
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A council was held in Gaul, from the confuſed 
account of which it appears that Semi-Pelagianiſm 
was ſtill very prevalent there; nor is it to be won- 
dered at, if we conſider the little light of the Scrip- 
tures which now remained in the church. 

Genleric dying in the year 477, was ſucceeded by 
his eldeſt fon Huneric“. He began his reign with 
a mild aſpect toward the faithful, and, after an 
interval of twenty-four years, permitted them to or- 
dain a biſhop of Carthage, but under this condi- 
tion, that the Axl ans at Conſtantinople ſhould have 
the ſame liberty, which thoſe of the general church 
had at Carthage. The people proteſted againſt the 
condition, and with good reaſon, becauſe the power 
was out of their hands, and they ſaid, we will not 
accept a biſhop on ſuch terms. Jeſus Chriſt will 
govern the church, as he has done hitherto.” But 
Huneric diſregarded the proteſtation; and Eugenius 
was elected biſhop of Carthage. 

All mankind ſoon bore witnels to his virtues. The 
revenues of the church were indeed in the hands of 
the Arians; but large ſums were every day brought to 
him, all which he faithfully diſtributed to the needy, 
and reſerved to himſelf no more than daily bread. 
The Arian biſhops ſoon murmured ; they repre- 
ſented him 'as a dangerous preacher, and expoſtu- 
lated with Eugenius himſelf for ſuffering perſons to 
hear him, who wore the Vandal habit, "which was, 
it ſeems, at that time perfectly diſtinct from the Ro- 
man. God's houſe, he replied, is open to all, with- 
out reſpect of perſons. 

Huneric, who had only complied thus far with 
the inclinations of the Roman Chriſtians in his do- 


-minions, to oblige the court of Conſtantinople, 


where the emperor of the Eaſt reigned, began gra- 
dually to ſhew the ferocity of his ſpirit. Fearing 
that 

Victor Vit. B. ii. 
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that he ſhould loſe his Vandals, if they attended 
the preaching of Eugenius, he ordered guards to 
watch at the doors of the church, who, when they 
ſaw a man or woman in a Vandal habit, ſtruck ſuch 
perſons on the head with ſhort ſtaffs jagged and in- 
dented, which, being twiſted into the hair, and 
drawn back with ſudden violence, tore off both the 
hair and ſkin*®, Many ſuffered extremely by this 
means; women, who had been thus treated, were 
led through the ſtreets, with a crier going before to 
exhibit them to the people. The faithful, how- 
ever, remained firm; and thoſe who belonged to 
Huneric's court could not be induced to receive 
Arianiſm. He deprived them of their penſions, 
and ſent them to reap corn in the country. As theſe 
perſons had been educated like gentlemen, the 
puniſhment was equally ſevere and reproachſul. 
But they hore the croſs for the fake of him who 
gave himſelf for them. 

Victor, biſhop of Vita, to whom, as an eye-wit- 
neſs and fellow-ſufferer, we are indebted for the hiſ- 
tory of this memorable perſecution, relates ſome 
viſions which were looked on as preludes of the 
horrible deſolations which approached. We may 
paſs by theſe without any loſs to the reader, and al- 
ſo without any impeachment of the general credi- 
bility of the hiſtorian. Huneric at firſt ordered, 
that none ſhould hold any office who was not an 
Arian. He afterwards confiſcated the poſſeſſions 
of the rejected orthodox, and baniſhed their perſons 
into Sicily and Sardinia. He ſeized the conſecrated 
virgins, and treated them with exceſſive cruelty and 
indecency, with a view to extort evidence from them 
againſt the biſhops. But nothing could be drawn 
from them to ſuit the tyrant's purpoſe, though 
many died under the torments. 

| | Huneric 
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Huneric afterwards baniſhed paſtors and people, 
to the amount of four thouſand nine hundred and 
ſeventy- ſix, into the deſert. Felix, of Abbirita, had 
been biſhop forty- four years, and by the palſy had 
loft his ſpeech, and even his underſtanding. The 
faithful, compaſſionating his caſe, implored the king, 
that the old man might be allowed to end his days 
quietly at Carthage. Huneric, as if he had been 
ambitious to outſtrip the Pagan emperors in perſe- 
cution, ſaid, let him be tied to wild oxen, and be 
fo carried, where I ordered; on which, they tied 
him acroſs a mule like a piece of timber. Theſe 
Chriſtian heroes were conducted to the two cities of 
Sicca and Lares, where the Moors were directed to 
receive and conduct them into the deſert. They 
were at firſt confined in a pr.ſon, where their bre- 
thren were allowed to have acceſs to them, to preach, 
and to adminiſter the Lord's ſupper. Some young 
children were of the number, ſeveral of whom 
were tempted by their mothers, to admit Arian bap- 
tiſm; but our OF THE MOUTH OF BABES AND 
SUCKLINGS STRENGTH was ordained, and they 
continued faithful. | 

The guards were ſoon after ſeverely chaſtized for 
granting theſe privileges; none were permitted to 
viſit the priſoners; they were thrown one upon 
another, and, for want of room, could not withdraw, 
to comply with the neceſſities of nature. The ef- 
fect of this was horrible beyond deſcription. Some 
of their brethren tound means to enter unobſerved 
among them, and of theſe was Victor, our author, 
who ſunk up to the Knees in the ordure. How 
ſtrong was that grace which cauſed them patiently 


to endure, rather than free themſelves by unfaithful- 


neſs ! N 
The Moors at length ordered them to march. 


They went out on the Lord's day, their clothes, 


their 
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their heads, and their faces covered all over with filth, 
and they ſang as they went, © ſuch honour have all 
his ſaints.“ Cyprian, biſhop of Uniziba, comforted 
them, and gave them all he had, wiſhing for the 
honour of being carried with them. This was not 
granted him at preſent. He. afterwards was con- 
fined, ſuffered much, and was ſent into baniſhment. 
There is a voice in man which ſpeaks loudly in fa- 
vour of ſuffering innocence. The whole country 
reſounded with the cries and groans of the people 
flocking to behold them, and throwing their chil- 
dren at their feet. Alas, ſaid they, to whom do 
you leave us? who ſhall baptize theſe children? 
who ſhall adminiſter the Lord's ſupper to us? why 
are not we permitted to go with you? Among the 
reſt, a woman was obſerved leading a child by the 
hand. Run, my boy, ſaid ſhe, obſerve what haſte 
theſe holy men make to receive the crown. Be! 

reproved for deſiring to go along with them, I am, 
ſhe replicd, the daughter of the late biſhop of WS» 
gand I am carrying this child, who is my grand- 
ſon, leſt he be left alone, and the enemy draw him 
into the ſnares of death. The biſhops, with tears 
in their eyes, could only ſay, God's will be done. 
As they travelled, when the aged or the young, who 
wanted ſtrength, were not able to advance, the 


Moors pricked them forward with their javelins, or 


threw ſtones at them. Such as were not able to 
walk were tied by the feet, and dragged along. 
Many died in the march; the reſt arrived at the 
deſert, and were fed with barley, nor were even al- 
lowed this after a ſeaſon, 

In the year 483, Huneric ſent an edict to Euge- 
nius with orders to read it in the church, and dif. 
patched couriers with copies of it through Africa. 
The purport of the edict was, after upbraiding the 
faithful biſhops for their zeal in ſpreading their doc 


L trines, 
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trines, to command them all to appear at Carthage, 
to diſpute with the Arian biſhops on a certain day, 
and to prove their faith, if they could, by the Scrip- 
ture. 7110 
The moſt alarming words were, * reſolving not 
to ſuffer any ſcandal. in our provinces.” The bi- 
ſhops interpreted them to mean, that he would not 
ſuffer any who profefled the doctrine of the Trinity 
to remain in his dominions. They therefore drew 
up a remonſtrance, containing in ſubſtance a peti- 
tion, that Huneric would ſend for the biſhops who 
were beyond the ſeas. Huneric, regardleſs of the 
remonſtrance, perſecuted the moſt learned biſhops 
under various pretences. He baniſhed the biſhop 
Donatian, after giving him a hundred and fifty 
baſtinadoes. He treated others alſo with great 
cruelty, and forbad any of his ſect to eat with the 
faithful. | 

On the firſt of February, the day appointed for 
the conference, the biſhops reſorted to Carthage 
from every part of Africa, and from all the iſlands 
ſubject to the Vandals. Huneric made no men- 
tion of the conference for many days, and ſeparated 
thoſe of the greateſt abilities from the reſt, that he 
might put them to death on falſe pretences. One 
of the moſt learned, named Lætus, he burned alive, 


with a view of intimidating others. At length, 


when the conference was opened, the orthodox choſe 
ten of their own number, to anſwer for the reſt. 
Cirila, the chief of the Arian biſhops, was feated 
on a magnificent throne, with his partizans ſitting 
in an exalted ſtation, while the orthodox continued 
ſtanding below. The latter ſaw what a mock-con- 
ference it was likely to prove, and remonſtrated; 
the Arians ordered one hundred baſtinadoes to 
be given to each of them. May God look down 
on the violence that is offered us, faid Eugenius. 


Tirila 
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Cirila finding them better prepared than he ima- 

ined, made uſe of ſeveral cavils to avoid the con- 
erence. The orthodox foreſeeing this, had pre- 
pared a confeſſion * of faith, in which the Trinita- 
rian doctrine is very explicitly declared, and which 
concludes thus, * this is our faith, ſupported by the 
authority of the evangeliſts and apoſtles, and founded 
upon the ſociety of all the general churches through 
the world, in which, by the grace of God Almighty, 
we hope to perſevere till death.” | 
The Arians incenſed at this confeſſion, reported 
to the king, that the orthodox had raiſed a clamour 
to avoid the conference. The tyrant had taken his 
meaſures ; orders were ſent through the provinces, 
by virtue of which the churches were all ſhut in one 
day, and their revenues given to the Arians. He 
allowed the orthodox till the firſt of June in the 


ſame year, that is, 484, to, conſider whether they A. p. 


would merit pardon by a retractation. 4 
Such were the meaſures made ule of to oblite- 
rate the doctrines of divine grace in Africa, where 
they had been ſo gloriouſly revived by Auguſtine, 
Huneric ordered the biſhops, to be expelled from 
Carthage, ſtripped them of and changes of 
raiment, and forbad, under terrible penalties, any one 
to give them victuals or lodgings. The biſhops re- 
mained without the walls of the city, expoſed to 
the weather; and meeting accidentally with the king, 
they all came to him: Why, ſay they, are we 
treated thus?” He looked with tury, and order- 
ed fome horſemen to ride in among them, who 

wounded many. | 

Huneric could not but be conſcious, that his 
conduct was no leſs abſurd than iniquitous. He 
ordered them, on ſecond thoughts, to go to a place 
called the temple of memory, where they were 


ſhewn 
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ſhewn a paper rolled up, and were required to ſwear 
to what was contained in it. Are we like beaſts, 
void of ſenſe and underſtanding, cried two of them, 
that we ſhould ſwear at a venture, without knowin 

what is contained in the paper? In the iſſue, of four 
hundred and forty-fix biſhops, who came to the 
conference, forty-eight died, many of them, proba- 
bly, through hard uſage; forty-fix were baniſhed into 

Corſica, three hundred and two into other places, 
and moſt of the reſt made their efcape., 

Among thoſe ſent into exile was Vigilius, of Thap- 
fus, a man famous for his writings. To prevent the 
perſecution from being more fierce, he compoſed a 
number of treatiſes under the names of ſome of 
the moſt renowned fathers, as he himſelf acknow- 
ledged with regard to ſeveral of them. The cele- 
brated creed, called that of Athanaſius, is aſcribed 
tohim*. He appears to have meant well; but the 
artifice was plainly culpable ; and partly by his prac- 
rice, and partly by his example, he has caufed much 
confuſion and uncertainty in the works of the fa- 
thers. Vigilius bimſelf retired to Conftantinople. 

Huneric, as if the very ſoul of Galerius had been 
aſſumed by him, purſued his ſanguinary defigns with 
vigour. He ſent executioners among the laity, who 
whipped, hanged, and burned alive the faithful. 
Eugenius, before he left Carthage; had written a 
ſtrenuous letter to warn his flock: and it muſt be 
owned, that many of them gave the nobleſt proofs of 
fincerity. Donyſia, while ſhe was ſcourged, and the 
blood was ſtreaming from her body, ſaid, Mini- 
ſters of the devil, what you now do to confound me 
with ſhame, (tor they had ſtripped her naked,) is 


* I have wondered why. perſons, who love not the docttine 
of the Trinity, ſhould triumph ſo much on account of this lit- 
tle cireumſtance. If the ſentiments of the creed be defenſible 
by ſcripture, the name of Vigilius cannot diſgrace them; it 
they be not, that of Athanaſius can do them no honour, 
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my glory; and ſhe exhorted the reſt to ſuffer mar- 
tyrdom. Looking ſeverely at her fon, whom ſhe 
ſaw dreading the torture, Remember, ſon, ſaid 
ſhe, that we have been baptized in the name of the 
Trinity. Let us not loſe the garment of falvation, 
leſt the maſter ſhould ſay, caſt them into outer dark- 
neſs.” The young man upon this ſuffered death 
with conſtancy : and ſhe thanked God with a loud 
voice, embracing : his body. Many ſuffered with 
her, ſtrengthened by her exhortations®, 
| The ſufferings of many others were very dread- 
ful; it is even painful to write or read the narratives. 
A woman called Victoria, with amazing conſtancy 
ſupported her cruel tortures, unmoved alſo by the 
intreaties of her huſband, who beſought her to pity 
their common children, 

Victorian, of Adrumetum, was at that time go- 
vernor of Carthage, under the king. He was the 
wealthieſt man in Africa: to gain him over to Arian- 
iſm was to gain a prize ; and Huneric aſſured him 
of his particular favour, if he would ſubmit to be 
re-baptized, and renounce the Trinitarian creed. 
„Tell the king, ſaid he, if there were no other life 
after this, I would not for a little temporal honout 
be ungrateful to-my God, who hath granted me the 
grace to believe in him.” The king, incenſed at an 
anſwer truly Chriſtian, tormented him grievouſly ; 
and thus he ſlept in Jeſus. At Tambaia two bro- 
thers continued a whole day, ſuſpended with large 
ſtones faſtened to their feet. One of them, over- 
come with the torture, at length deſired to recant, 
and to be taken down. No, no, ſaid the other, 
this, brother, is not what we {wore to Jefus Chriſt. 
I will teſtify againſt you, when we come before his 
awful throne, that we {wore by his body and 
blood, that we would ſuffer for his ſake.” He faid 
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much more to rouze and encourage him; at length 
his fellow-ſufferer cried out, « Torment as you pleaſe, 
I will follow my brother's example.” The execu- 
tioners were quite fatigued with torturing them by 
hot irons and hooks, and at length diſmiſſed them, 
remarking that every one appeared ready to follow 
the example of the two brothers, and that none 
was brought over to Arianiſm. ] ſee ſtill the marks 
of the true church, patiently ſuffering for the truth's 
ſake, and victorious in ſuffering, 

At Typaſa the ſecretary of Cirila was ordained 
biſhop by the Arians : the inhabitants ſeeing this, 
tranſported themſelves into Spain, as the diſtance 
was but ſmall. Some, who could meet with no veſſels, 
remained in Africa. The new biſhop laboured by 
courteſy to win their favour; but they, in contempt 
of his miniſtry, aſſembled themſelves. in a private 
houſe for publick worſhip. ' Huneric hearing of 
this, by a meflage from the biſhop, ordered their 
tongues to be cut out, and their right hands to be 
cut off in the publick market · place. He feems to 
have permitted them to retire to Conſtantinople, but 
to have been determined to prevent their open con- 
feſſion of the Trinity. Shall I, in compliance with 
modern prejudices, throw a veil over the reſt, or 
ſhall T proceed according to hiſtorical veracity ?— 
IMPERIOSA TRAHIT VERITAS. | A miracle follow- 
ed, worthy of God, whoſe majeſty had been ſo 
daringly inſulted, and which muſt at that time 
have much ſtrengthened the hearts of the faithful, 
who needed indeed ſome peculiar conſolations amidſt 
ſuch ſcenes of horrible perſecution. -The miracle 
itſelf is fo well atteſted, that J ſee not how it can 
be more ſo. The reader ſhall have both the fact 
and its proofs. ' Though their tongues were cut 
out to the * i; well as before, and 
if doubt, ſays let him go to Conſtanti- 

Het Vale Tela. * nople, 
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nople, where he will find a ſub-deacon called Rx- 
PARATUS, one who was thus treated, who ſpeaks 
plainly, and who has a particular reſpect ſhe vn him 
in the palace of the emperor Zeno, eſpecially by 
the empreſs.” | ants 
Eneas, of Gaza, a Platonic philoſopher, a cau- 
tious and prudent perſon®, was at that time at Con- 
ſtantinople, and writes thus in the concluſion of his 
dialogue on the reſurrection.  < I myſelf ſaw them, 
heard them ſpeak, and wondered, that their utter- 
ance could be ſo articulate. 1 ſearched for the or- 
gan of ſpeech, and not truſting my cars, was reſolved 
to have the proof of the eyes. Cauſing them to 
open their mouths, I ſaw that their-tongues were 
plucked out even by the roots, and was then more 
ſurprized, that they could live, than that they could 
ſpeak. Is this ſufficient evidence? Hear more: Proco- 
pius, the hiſtorian, in his hiſtory of the Vandalic 
war · T, ſays, Huneric ordered the tongues of many to 
be cut out, who were afterwards ſeen in the ſtreets of 
Conſtantinople when I was there, talking without 
any impediment, or feeling any inconvenience from 
what they had ſuffered. Count Marcellinus, in his 
Chronicons, ſays, © I have ſeen ſome of this com- 
of faithful confeſſors at Conſtantinople, who 

had their tongues cut out, but ſpake without any 
imperfection in their utterance.“ To name only 
one more witneſs: the great emperor Juſtinian, in 
a conſtitution publiſhed, by him for Africa, after it 
had fallen into his dominion, teſtifies, that he had 
beheld the ſame I. | 
e Numbers 


„Gibbon, (vol. iii. c. xxxviii. Decline of Rom. Emp.) is 
ſtruck with this evidence, in conjunction with that of the reſt. 
Yet he intimates that the infidel's ſuſpicion is incurable. Does 
he allude to himſelf? To what purpoſe does he ſay fo, if he does 
not? if he does, what is this but to deny all reaſonable evidence, 
and confefs himſelf to be unreaſonable ? 13 
\ 17 B. I, C. viii. t B. 1. Cod. de Off. Afr. 
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Numbers were maimed in various ways. Some 
loſt their hands, ſome their feet, others their eyes, 
their noſes, or their ears. Dagila, wife of one of 
the King's cup-bearers, though nobly born and 
brought up tenderly, was ſeverely ſcourged and ba- 
niſhed into a deſert, joyfully forſaking her houſe, 
huſband, and children. | 2 

Seven monks of Capſa having been perſuaded to 
come to Carthage, flattered with fair promiſes, and 
the royal favour, ſhewed, however, THAT THEY 
HAD ANOTHER SPIRIT in them. Inflexibly firm 
in the profeſſion of the Trinity, and diſappointing 
the hopes of Huneric, they were martyred by his 
orders. 15 OS] Inge 

The whole clergy of Carthage, after having been 
almoſt ſtarved with hunger, were exiled. Elpidi- 
phorus, who had been baprized into the faith of the 
Trinity, and who had had for his ſponſor the deacon 
Murnta, was more active than others in tormenting 
the faithful, As they were preparing to ſtretch 
Mauritta on the rack, the venerable aged perſon ſud- 
denly drew our, from under his robe, the linen with 
which he had covered Elpidiphorus at his coming 
out of the font, and ſpreading it in the view of the 
whole company, he ſaid to the apoſtate, who fat as 
his judge, © Behold the linen which ſhall accuſe you 
at the coming of the great Judge, and ſhall caſt you 
headlong into the lake of brimſtone, becauſe you 
have clothed yourſelf with curfing, by renouncing 
the true baptiſm and the faith.” Elpidiphorus was 
confounded and unable to anſwer. Two Vandal, 
who loved the faith, accompanied by their mother, 
forſook their wealth, and followed the: clergy into 
baniſhment. Theucarius, an apoſtate, adviſed the 
Arian governours to recall ſome of the young chil- 
dren, whom he, according to his office, had taught 
to ſing the ſervice of the church, and whom he 

Was | | knew 
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knew to have the beſt voices. 2 were 
ſent to recall twelve, who, weeping and holding 
the baniſhed. clergy by their knees, refuſed to leave 
them. They were ſeparated from them by force, 
and were brought back to Carthage. But neither 
flatteries nor the baſtinado could cure them of their 
attachment. Theſe, after the perſecution was over, 
were held in high eſtimation in the church. The 
Arian biſhops went every where armed with {words, 
accompanied by their clergy. One, named An- 
thony, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his cruel treatment of 
Eugemius. of Carthage, who was his priſoner, and 
whole life he in vain attempted to deſtroy by re- 
peated ſeverities. Another biſhop, called Haber 
Deum, was bound by him band and foot. An- 
thony ſtopping his mouth, poured water on his body. 
* My brother, ſaid the Arian, unbinding him, you 
are now a Chriſtian, as well as we: what ſhould 
hinder you in future, from obeying the will of the 
king?” While you were ſtopping my mouth, I made, 
ſaid the holy confeſſor, a proteſtation againſt your 
violence, which the angels have written down, and 
will preſent to God. 

The barbarity was general : perſons were ſtop- 


ped on the high-ways, and brought to Arian bi- 


ſhops, who re-baptized them, and gave them cer- 
tificates, to prevent their ſuffering the ſame violence 
again. None were permitted to paſs from place to 
place without theſe certificates. The Aran clergy 
went, even in the night time, with armed men into 
houſes, carrying water with them, with which they 
ſprinkled perſons in their beds, crying out that they 
had made them Chriſtians.” They put the phyſician 
Liberatus and his wife into ſeparate priſons, when 
ſomebody informed the latter, that her huſband had 
obeyed the king. © Let me ſee him, ſays ſhe, and I 
will do what is well-pleafing to God.“ They took 
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herout of thepriſon to her huſband, to whom ſhe ſaid, 


taking him by the throat, Unhappy man, unworthy 
of the . of God, ſaid ſhe, why will you periſh eter- 


nally for a tranſitory glory? Will your gold and ſil- 


ver deliver you from hell- fire? What is the mat- 


ter, wife, he replied; what have they been telling you? 
1 am what I was by the grace of Jeſus Chriſt, and 
will never renounce the faith.” 

Creſconius, a preſbyter of the city of Myzenta, 
was found dead in a cavern of mount Zica. Va- 
rious perſons of both ſexes fleeing from the perſe- 
cution, ſuffered thus through cold and hunger. 

At length, after an horrible reign of ſeven years 
and ten months, in which time the church was 
purged by as ſevere a perſecution as any ever known, 
in the year 48 5 died the tyrant Huneric of a diſeaſe, 
in which he was corroded by worms,—a ſignal mo- 
nument of divine juſtice! Gontamond, his ne- 
phew and ſucceſſor, ſtopped the perſecution, and 
recalled Eugenius to Carthage. In the year 487, 
a council was held at Rome, with Felix, the bi- 
ſhop, at its head“, in which were forty - biſhops of 
Italy, four of Africa, and ſeventy-fix prieſts. The 
rules of penance, preſcribed by this ſynod, on occa- 
ſion of the late perſecution, partook partly of the 
prevailing ſuperſtitions, and partly of the primitive 
ſtrictneſs of diſcipline. Clergymen, who had ſuf- 
fered themſelves to be re-baptized, were deprived not 
only of the miniſtry, but even of lay-communion, 
till their death. Other articles breathe the ſame 
ſevere ſpirit: yet I rejoice, amidſt the exceſs of diſ- 
cipline, to find, that real religion was honoured. 
One rule of the council deſerves to be mentioned 
for its good ſenſe.  * No clergyman ſhall receive 
into his city the penitent of another biſhop, with- 
out his certificate in writing.“ 4 

„Ep. 7. Felix, 
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In the year 493, Theodoric, the Oſtrogoth, now A. p. 
complete maſter of Italy, after he had ruined Odoa- 493. 
cer, made a law to reſtrain all the adherents of the 
latter from making a will, or diſpoſing of their 
eſtates. All Italy was alarmed, and Epiphanius, 
biſhop of Pavia, was applied to, that he might in- 
tercede with the king. Lawrence, biſhop of Milan, 
joining with him, they went together to Ravenna, 
where Theodoric reſided“ . Epiphanius obtained 
ſavour for all, except ſome few leaders of the party. {| 
Theodoric, who had before honoured and expe- [1 
rienced the virtues of Epiphanius, diſcourſed with 4 
him in. private, and ſaid, You ſee the deſolations 
of Italy; the Burgundians have carried away cap- 
tive a number of the inhabitants; I wiſh to re- 
deem them; none of the biſhops is ſo proper as 
yourſelf, undertake the embaſly ; I ſhall order what 11 
money is neceſſary for you.“ Epiphanius accepted i 
the commiſſion, on condition that Victor, biſhop of $ 
Turin. might be his companion. In the year 494, A. p. 
Epiphanius paſſed the Alps; all the people came 494. 
out to ſee him, and brought preſents, which he diſ. 
tributed among the poor. Arriving at Lyons, 
where Gondebaud, the Burgundian king reſided, he i 
adviſed him to diſmiſs the captives without ranſom. q 
It ſeems aſtoniſhing, that one Arian king ſhould: ne- 
gotiate with another of the ſame ſect, by means of 
à Trinitarian; but it is juſt to notice theſe thin 
that the reader may not ſuſpect all Arians to have 
had the ſpirit of Euſebius of Nicomedia, or of 
Huneric, the Vandal. The true triumphs of real 
godlineſs and virtue, in ſoftening the miſeries of hu- 
man ſociety, appear in theſe tranſactions of Epipha- 
nius. Let philoſophers ſay, that this was all the et- 
fect of ſuperſtition: it is my duty to ſhow, that 
even in à ſuperſtitious age, godlineſs did exiſt, and 
ad 5 * ge ; | did 11 
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did perform what mere ſuperſtition could not; and 
philoſophy ſhould: ſtop her mouth, when it is re- 
membered, that ſhe ſeldom ever did ſo much good 

to ſociety, as the Chriſtian religion did, when even 
diſcoloured by ſuperſtition. To proceed: 
SGondebaud, who was no ſtranger to the charac- 

ter of Epiphanius, reſtored to him without ranſom 

all the priſoners, except thoſe who were taken arm- 

ed, they being the property of the captors: Six 
thouſand were fent away without ranſom; and 
Theodoric's money, aided by the hberality of Sya- 
gna, a lady of quality and of good works, and of 
Avitus, biſhop of Vienne, redeemed the reſt. Epi- 
phanius travelled to Geneva to obtain the releaſe of 

the captives there, and was equally ſucceſsful with 
Gondegiſilas, the brother of Gondebaud. He return- 

ed into Italy with troops of redeemed captives, and 
eaſily obtained for them from Theodoric the recovery 

of their landlesk ESA 

This excellent perſon” was born at Pavia in the 

4 P. year 438. From early liſe he was devoted to di- 
438. vine ſervices, and, at twenty years of age, was or- 
dained deacon. He was made biſhop at the age of 
twenty-eight, and it muſt be confeſſed that he gave 
himſelf wholly to the ſervice of God and the good 

of mankind. He was often ſucceſsfully employed 

A. P. in publick affairs. In the year 474, he had been 
474. ſent by Nepos, at that time emperor of the Weſt, 
to Exaric, king of the Viſigoths, then reſiding at 
Toulouſe, though after the Viſigoths were ejected 
from Gaul, they reſided in Spain. Epiphanius ne- 

got iated a peace with Evaric ſucceſsfully, but refuſed 

an. invitation to dine with him, becauſe he was an 
A. D. Arian, In 476, Odoacer making himſelf maſter of 
476. Italy, Epiphanius, by his interceſſion, obtained the 
deliverance of a number of captives ; and with no 
other fund, than the ſupplies of Providence, he re- 
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paired the city of Pavia, which had been pillaged, - 
and rebuilt the churches. When Theodoric en- 
tered Italy in 489, Epiphanius came to him to Mi- A.D. 
lan, and was courteouſly received. He till ſoftened 489. 
the horrors of war during the conteſt between Odoa- 
cer and Theodoric, and did good to all, even ſup- 
porting thoſe who had pillaged his lands. In the A. p. 
year 496 he died, being fiſty-eight years of age. 496. 
About this time decretals of Gelaſius, biſhop of 
Rome, were publiſhed: a few of them relating to 
ordination®* will delerve to be mentioned. © He, 

who is taken from a monaſtic life, may be ordained 
prieſt in a year's time; but he muſt not be illiterate; 
he, who cannot read, can only be a door-keeper. All 
laymen that ſhall be ordained ſhall have fix months 
probation ; and cannot be admitted prieſts till after 
eighteen months. Biſhops are forbidden to receive, 
much leſs to promote, ſuch clergymen as pals from 
one church to another.“ 
| Gelaſfius+ himſelf ſeems to have been an ornament 
to Chriſtianity. He died in the year 496. He A. p. 

compoſed a treatiſe againſt ſome Romans, who had 496. 
a deſire to re-eſtabliſh the antient ſuperſtition of the 
Lupercalia f. I forbid, ſays he, any Chriſtian to 

ee 6 . MO practiſe 
* » B. xxx. * 1eury, B. xxx. 41. Pu 
t 8 in vol. iii. ASS forth &e. * to 
accuſe Gelaſius of abſurd prejudice, becauſe he ſuppoſed thoſe 
who were for ſtill preſerving the feſtival of the Lupercalia, to be 

only nominal Chriſtians. Aſter having told the leſs learned 
reader, that this feſtival was an antient piece of idolatry, in ho- 
nour of the idol god Pan, that young men, and even magiſtrates, 
ran naked through the ftreets, that they——modeſty forbids me 
farther” to explain the indecencies of the ceremonies ; ſuffice it 
to ſay, that the whole was calculated- to encourage hbidinous 
vices, I would aſc ſuch a writer, whether thoſe; who were for 
ſtill preſerving this IV IEF BITE could be any more than nomi- 
nal Chriſtians ; whether he knows any evil more ſeverely and 


more conſtantly condemned in Scripture than idolatry ; and, 
laſtly, whether the expreſſion © harmleſs feſtival,” (it is Gibbon's.) 
does not faſten on him, who uſes it, the charge of impudence, orig- 
norance of Scripture, or malevolence againſt the word of God. 
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5 
Fre theſe ſuperſtitions: leave them to heathens. 
think it my duty to declare to Chriſtians, that they 


are fatal. I doubt not but my predeceſſors ſolicited 
the emperors to aboliſh chis abuſe; they were not 


heard, and this ruined the empire.“ —It appears 
hence, how ſlowly and ſtubbornly the old idolatries 


_ departed out of Chriſtendom The teſtimony of 


A. D. 
420. 


Gelaſius deſerves our attention, becauſe his manners 
were holy. He was inceſſantly employed in prayer, 
reading, writing, or buſineſs, and in converſation on 
ſpiritual things with godly men. Idleneſs and lux- 
ury were equally avoided by him; negligence in a 
biſhop he eſtermed dangerous to ſouls, and his libe- 
rality to the poor was unbounded. To all this, it 
may not be quite inſignificant to add, that he com- 
poſed hymns after the manner of Ambroſe. 


About the year 496, Clovis, king of the Franks, 
496. 


was baptized, and received into the general church. 
He himſelf, perfidious, ambitious, and cruel, was 
no honour to any religious denomination. But 


ſome remarkable circumſtances of Providence at- 
tended his reception of Chriſtianity; which will 


therefore deſerve | a place in theſe memoirs. The 
Franks, or French, were a German nation known 
long, before ; who dwelt about the lower Rhine. 
Having paſſed this river, they entered into Gaul, un- 
der the conduct of Pharamond, their firſt king, 
about the year 420. Clodio, Merovæus, Childeric, 
and Clovis, reigned in ſucceſſion aſter him. Like 
the reſt of the barbarous nations, who deſolated the 
lower empire, they ſtill advanced gradually in con- 
queſts, and Clovis ruined the Roman power en- 
tirely in Gaul. But he had to contend with other 
barbarous invaders, all of whom, however, he fub- 
dued at length, and by much carnage and violence 
he became the founder of the French monarchy. 
Wicked as he was, he was fitted to _— = 
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uſeful inſtrument of Providence; like Henry VIII. 


of England many ages after. He” had married 
Clorilda, neice of Gondebaud, king of the Burgun- 
dians; ſhe was zealous for the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity,” though both her uncle and the whole nation 
of the Burgundians profeſſed Arianiſm. Could her 


private hiſtory be known, it would probably be in- 


ſtructive and edifying. For what elſe could induce 
a royal lady, brought up among heretics, and given 
in marriage to a powerful Pagan, to perſevere alone 


ſo firmly in the apoſtolical faith, but the grace of 


God and the effectual operation of his ſpirit, in an 
age when divine truth had ſcarce a fingle patron of 
great power in Europe“? 

| Having a ſon by her huſband Clovis, ſhe endea- 
voured to perſuade him, to permit the child to be 
baptized, and earneſtly reaſoned with him on the 
vanity of his 1dols, and preached Chriſtianity to him 
with much ſincerity. Clovis, who, it ſeems, had 
great affection for his queen, conſented at length to 
the baptiſm of the infant; but he died a few days 
after. Clovis in à rage declared, I have loſt my 
child, becauſe he has been devoted to your deities; 


had he been devoted to mine, he would have lived.” 


The pious queen anſwered, .I thank God, who 
has thought me worthy to bear a child, whom he 
has called into his kingdom.“ She had afterwards 
another ſon; who was baptized by the name of Clo- 
domer. On his falling fick; the king ſaid, „ Yes, 
1 ſee he will die like his brother, becauſe he has 
been baptized in the name of your Chriſt.“ The 
mother prayed ſor his recovery, and the child was 
reſtored to health. Clotilda perſevering in her ex- 
hortations, Ciovis heard them, patient, but ſtill in- 
flexible! It pleaſed God at length to give him a 
ne ere E which he ought to have learned 

16 th IH Ad e the 
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the true art of happineſs. Fighting with the Ale- 


manni, he was upon the point of — entirely de- 


feated. Finding himſelf in the utmoſt danger, he 
lifted up his eyes to heaven with tears, and ſaid, 
O Jeſus Chriſt, whom Clotilda affirms to be che 
Son of the living God, I implore thy aid. If thou 
eſt me victory, I will believe and be baptized: 
fo or I have called upon my on gods in vain.“ 
While he was ſpeaking, the Alemanni turned their 
backs; and began to flee, and at length ſubmitted 


11 craved quarter. 


A. D. 


Penetrated with a ene < divine und 
many wicked men have been for a time, Clovis ſub- 
mitted to the inſtructions of Remi, biſnop of 
Rheims, whom the queen ſent to teach him. The 
chief difficulty he ſtarted was, that his people would 

not follow him in his change of religion. This was 
— by the facility, with which they received 
Remi's leſſons. What the leſſons were, and what 
exerciſes of mind and conſcience attended the 
change, we know not; the external circumſtances 
and forms alone we are informed of, and they are 
not very inſtructive. The king himſelf was bap- 
tized at Rheims, and ſo was his ſiſter, and. three 
thouſand of his army. He vas at that time the 
only prince who proſeſſed orthodox Chriſtianity. 
Anaſtaſius the Eaſtern emperor, favoured hereſy; the 
reſt of the European princes were Arians. hus a 
woman was employed as the inſtrument of change 
in her huſpand; it is true the change was only no- 
minal, but it was followed by very ſignab effects in 
Europe, namely, by the recovery of the apoſtolical 
faith, and no doubt by: * happy py converſion of many 
individuals, 

In the year 494. — the Vandal, Kill 


494. increaſin ng his kindneſs to the church, opened all the 


places o 
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ten years and a half, and, at the deſire of Eugenius, 
recalled all the other biſhops. He died in the year 
496, and was ſucceeded by his brother Thratas A. P. 


mond. 496. 


And here I finiſh the general hiſtory of the Weſt 
for this century. Much, both of divine Provi- 
dence and of divine Grace, appears in it. Super- 
ſtition had grown gradually in this and the former | 
century. KRelicks and various other inſtruments | 
of the ſame claſs: were faſt advancing into reputa- 1 
tion. The monaſtic ſolitudes were ſtrongly calcu- 
lated to augment theſe evils: and, in the writings 
of various pious perſons, the unguarded and very 
injudicious addreſſes to martyrs, which occur fre- 
quently, and which were rather rhetorical flights 
than real prayers, countenanced exceedingly the 
growing ſpirit of apoſtaſy. | Every new ceremony, 
while men were in this frame, ſtrengthened the ſu- 
perſtitious ſpirit, and rendered them lets diſpoſed to 
depend on the Saviour, that is, as the apoſtle ſays, 
To HOLD THEREAD®, in the faith and love of the 
goſpel... Had it not been for the great and ſolid re. 
vival of the Aoctrine of grace in this century, the 
whole ſome eſſects of which continued all along in 
the Weſt, Chriſtianiiy itſelf, humanly ſpeaking; 
would; have been in danger of total extinction. 
The intelligent reader will admire the providential 
and gracious goodneſs of the Lord, in preparing, 
furniſhing, and giving fucceſs to the important la- 
bouts of Auguſtine in this matter, through which 
ſo many in Africa were enabled to glorify their Sa- 
viour by faithfulneſs to death, under a ſevere perſe- 
cution. The deſpiſed, deſolated church, at once 
overborn by hereties, and by barbarous. Pagans, ſtill 
lived in Italy, Spain, France, and Britain, to the end 
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of the century, when Providence raiſed up a Clo- 
vis to ſupport that, of which he himſelf, however, 


knew not the value. We leave the church in Italy 


and Spain only tolerated, but mildly treated, par- 
ticularly in the former ; in Britain confined to the 
mountains of Wales and Cornwall, in France ready 
to riſe again into eminence, and in Africa juſt re- 
covered from a dreadful ſcourge, in which ſhe had 
glorioufly ſuffered. The changes of a ſecular kind, 
though very great in all this period, and alone mov- 
ing the hearts of worldly men, eould not deſtroy 
the church, whoſe root is not in the world. The 
patience of the godly was exerciſed by them, the 
ſins of the church were ſcourged, the goſpel 
was communicated to Barbarians. The general 
current of corrupt doctrine was ſtrongly ſet in: ido- 
latry was too deeply rooted in men's hearts, to be era- 
dicated from any, except thoſe who were Chriſtians 
indeed, and we ſhall, ere long, ſee it eſtaoliſned in 
the formality of publick worſhip. Nothing, how- 
ever, had hitherto happened, but what had been 
predicted. The perſecutions of the church, the 
ſhort interval of peace · , and the deſolations of the 
empire which fucceeded , had all been revealed to 
St. John. And it may deſerve to be remarked, that 
even amidſt all this degeneracy and decay, whoever 
chuſes to compare Chriſtian emperors or prieſts with 
Pagans in ſimilar ſituations, will find a great ſupe- 
riority of character in the former. The meliorat- 
ing of the condition of ' ſlaves, the abolition of 
tortures, and of other cruel or obſcene cuſtoms, the 
inſtitution of various plans for the relief of the poor, 
and the general improvement of the order of ſoci- 
ety; are to be attributed in a great meaſure to the 
benevolent influence and operation of the Chriftian 
religion. eu Das; on eee del ni bo. 
5 * Rev. vi. + Rev. viii. 1. 1 Rev. viii. 
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CHAT, Ak 


THE EASTERN CHURCH IN THE FIFTH CENTURY. 


HE life and tranſactions of Chryſoſtom have 
introduced us into this ſcene already, and pre- 
pared us to expect no very great work of the ſpirit 
of God, The vices, which tarniſhed the Welt, 
were ſuperſtition, polemical ſubtilty, and monaſti- 
ciſm. Theſe fame vices, meeting with little or no 
check from the revival, which took place in Africa, 
and ſpread a benign influence through the Latin 
churches, prevailed 1n the Eaſt almoſt univerſally, 
and each of them in a much higher degree; yet 
here and there, the ſpirit of God condeſcended to 
move amidſt the chaos, and it is our duty to watch 
and diſcern his operations. 
Arſaces, who was very old, and who had been ap- 
pointed biſhop of Conſtantinople in the room of 


Chryſoſtom, died in the year 405. In the next A. p. 
year Atticus, who had been a principal agent in the 405. 


perſecution of Chryſoſtom®, ſucceeded him. He 
ſeems a perſon extremeiy well adapted to an age and 
metropolis of formal and decent religion, neither fo 
zealous as to give offence by his animadverſions, nor 
ſo diſſolute as to excite diſguſt by his immoralities. 
He underſtood mankind, had good ſenſe, and though 
he had little learning, yet he poſſeſſed the art of 

ſhewing 

It is very poſſible this expreſſion may be too ſtrong. The 
authority for it reſts with Palladius, p. 95. The panegyrical bio- 
grapher of Chryſoſtom might eafily magnify the courtly conni- 
vance of Atticus into poſitive perſecution. 

+ Socrates contradicts this ; he will have it, that Atticus had 
much learning, piety, and prudence. I doubt not but he 
was largely poſſeſſed of the laſt quality. The conſideration 
of the taſte and ſpirit of an author, will explain theſe contra- 


ditions. Decency and good ſenſe, not much of zealous godli- 
neſs, appear to have been predominant in Socrates, ; 
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ſhewing off that little to the beſt advantage. So 
exquiſite a courtier as he would naturally gain over 
large numbers of the diſcontented; yet there were 
ſome, who choſe rather to meet for worthip in the 
open fields than to communicate with Atticus. 
This biſhop uſed to compoſe ſermons which he re— 
cited from memory; at length he ventured to preach 
extempore, but he was not admired from the pulpit. 
Atticus was certainly a perſon of a candid tem- 
per and beneficent diſpoſition. It had been the 
cuſtom to mention with honour the names of for. 
mer biſhops in the church; and, with a view to con- 
ciliate the friends of Chryſoſtom, he took care to 
have his name mentioned among the reſt. He 
diſtributed alms to the poor of other churches be- 
ſides his own, and ſent three hundred pieces of 
gold to Calliopius, a preſbyter of Nice, for the uſe 
of ſuch poor, as were not common beggars, but per- 
ſons who were aſhamed to beg, and alſo for the poor 
of any other communion beſides that of the general 
church*. He ſaid to Aſclepias, biſhop of the No- 
vatians, You are happy, who have for fifty years 
been employed 1n the ſervice of the church ;” and, 
on all occaſions, he behaved with kindneſs to theſe 
diſſenters, and very juſtly owned their faithfulneſs 
to the common cauſe of Chriſtianity in the days 
of Conſtantius and Valens. Were all this liberality 
of ſentiment and practice founded on Chriftian 
faith and love, it would doubtleſs be highly lauda- 
ble in Atticus: ſuch as he is, in virtues and vices, I 
have repreſented his character, and muſt leave him 
to that Being to whom judgment belongs. He died 
in the twenty-firſt year of his biſhopric. - 

During the reign of Theodoſius the younger, 
the ſon and lis of Arcadius, the Chriſtians in 
Perſia were perſecuted grievouſly, ſays Theodoret +; 

| were 
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were kindly protected, and allowed to propagate the 
goſpel there, ſays Socrates*. Very circumſtantial 
details are given by both writers, perfectly conform- 
able to this oppolition of accounts. As both the 
writers were well informed and credible, I judge, that 
both accounts may be true in different periods of the 
reign of Iſdegerdes; and the more ſo, as the Per- 
ſian Magi might have a great ſhare of the king's 
confidence at one time, and not at another. And, 
as the perſecution was occaſioned by the indiſcreet 
zeal of a Chriſtian, it is moſt probable, that the fa- 
vourable period was firſt in order. According to 
theſe views, the ſeries of events ſeems ſummarily to 
have been as follows : Maruthas, bilhop of Meſo- 
potamia, acquired the favour of the Perſian mo- 
narch, and, notwithſtanding the fraudulent arts of 
the Magi, almoſt perſuaded him to be a Chriſtian, 
But toward the end of his reign, a biſhop, called Au- 
das, preſuming probably on the royal favour, de- 
ſtroyed one of the temples, where the Perſians ador- 
ed the fire. The action was no lets contrary to 
Chriſtian meekneſs, than to moral prudence, and 
deſerves to be noticed, as a warning to Chriſtians in 
all ages, to unite the ſubtilty of the ſerpent with the 
innocence of the dove. Iſdegerdes on the com- 
plaint of the Magi, who only wanted ſuch an advan- 
tage, ſent for Audas, and in ſoft terms complained of 
the injury, and ordered him to rebuild the temple. 
Audas refuſed to comply, and Iſdegerdes in a rage 
ordered all the Chriſtian churches in his dominions 
to be deſtroyed. He had not himſelf any real de- 
gree of Chriſtian light, to enable him to make al- 
lowances for the miſconduct of an individual. Nor 
did it ever appear more plainly how unequally the 
church of Chriſt contends with the world, ſince the 
miſtake of one perſon laid the foundation of a cruel 

| perſecution 
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perſecution of thirty years. Iſdegerdes began it; 
and his ſon and ſucceſſor Vararanes, inflamed by 
the Magi, afflicted the Chriſtians with outrageous 
barbarity. 

The Magi procured orders to be iſſued out to the 
chiefs of the Saracens, ſubjects of Perſia, to guard 
the roads, and to apprehend all Chriſtians, that they 
might not fly to the Romans Alpebetes, one of 
thoſe chiefs, touched with compaſſion at their diſ- 
treſs, on the contrary aſſiſted them in making their 
eſcape, Being accuſed of this at the court of Per- 
fia, he fled with his family to the Romans. He 
took along with him a number of Arabs, who, 
together with himſelf, received Chriſtian baptiſm, 
and the real church of Chriſt probably received an 
acceſſion from this event. 

Tne afflicted Chriſtians implored the aid of Theo- 
doſius, and their intreaties were ſeconded by the hu- 
manity of Atticus, the biſhop. In the mean time 
the Perſian king ſent to demand that the Chriſtian 
fugitives ſhould be delivered into his hands. To 
this the emperor would not conſent, and a war was 
the conſequence, in which, fo far at leaſt as Chriſ- 
tianity is concerned, Theodoſius had the advantage. 
An action of Acacius, biſhop of Amida, on the 
frontiers of Perſia, in the courſe of this war, will de- 
ſerve more praiſe than any military exploits what- 
ever. The Romans“ had taken ſeven thouſand 
priſoners, whom they would not reſtore, and who 
were periſhing by famine. The Perſian king was 
much vexed at this, but knew not how to relieve 
them. Acacius touched with the diſtreſs of the 
captives, aſſembled his clergy, and ſpake thus to 
them: Our God has no need either of diſhes or 
cups ; fince then our Church has many gold and 
ſilver veſſels from the liberality of the people, let 


us, 
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us, by means of them, free and relieve theſe cap- 
tive ſoldiers.” In effe& he ordered the veſſels to 
be melted down, paid the ranſom of the Perfians to 
the Roman ſoldiers, gave the captives proviſions 
and neceſſaries for their journey, and ſent them 
home to their king. This was to conquer in a 
Chriſtian manner. The king deſired perſonally to 
make his grateful acknowledgements to the biſhop, 
who was accordingly directed by Theodoſius to wait 
upon the monarch. 

Theodoſius had a reign of uncommon length, 
forty-one years, though he dicd at the age of forty - 
nine. He was a feeble prince, and held the affairs 
of government with a remils and negligent hand, 
The publick, however, was benefited by the vigo- 
rous wiſdom of his ſiſter Pulcheria, who, though 
only two years older, maintained, by meekneſs and 
diſcretion, that atcendant over him, which ſuperior 
capacity always gives. I have no great matter be- 
fore me concerning the real church of Chriſt at pre- 
ſent; and I am not diſpoſed to add one more hiſ- 
tory, to the many already publiſhed, concerning ſu- 
perſtitious and marvellous acts, the fame of which 
now abounded, eſpecially in the Eaſt. Let us look 
then at the court of Conſtantinople a little, and fee 
if we cannot diſcern ſome dim traces at leaſt of 
the features of the church. 

Pulcheria devoted herſelf to a life of virginity, 
before ſhe was quite fiſteen, and perſuaded her two 
ſiſters to do the ſame. At ſixteen ſhe took the title 
of Auguſta, and as ſhe had always the prudence to 
preſerve her brother's honour, ſhe governed in his 
name with much ſucceſs: for ſhe was the only de- 
ſcendant of the great and firſt Theodoſius, who poſ- 
ſeſſed any eminence of character. She accuſtomed 
her brother to pray frequently, to honour the mi- 
niſters, and to be upon his guard againſt novelties in 
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religion. He had the honour of completing the 
deſtruction of idolatrous temples and worſhip. The 
young emperor roſe early to ſing with his two ſiſ- 
ters the praiſe of God, He had the Scriptures 
much by heart, and could diſcourſe of them with 
the biſhops, like an aged miniſter*. He took great 
pains to collect the books of Scripture and their 
interpreters. His meekneſs and forgiveneſs of in- 
juries were exceedingly great. Being once aſked 
why he never puniſhed with death thoſe who had 
injured him, © would to God, he replied, I could 
recall the dead to life.” To another aſking him 
of the {ame thing, he ſaid, © it is an eaſy thing for 
a man to die, but it belongs to God alone to reco- 
ver life when departed.” His clemency to crimi- 
nals ſeems to have been exceſſive. In compliance 
with the cuſtoms, he exhibited, but with reluctance, 
the ſhows of the circus. In the midſt of the exhi- 
bitions there was once a dreadful tempeſt, in conſe- 
quence of which the emperor ordered the criers to 
warn the people, that it would be much better to 
leave the ſhows, and betake themſelves to prayer. 
The motion was accepted : the emperor ſang hymns 
as an example to the reſt, and the whole aſſembly 
gave themſelves up to devotion. 

On occaſion of good ſucceſs in his wars, the news 
arriving while he was exhibiting ſhows a ſecond 
time, he perſuaded the people in the ſame manner to 
leave their pleaſures, and to join in prayer and praiſe. 
He made a law to forbid in every city even Jews 
and Pagans to attend the theatre and the circus on 
the Lord's day, and on certain feſtivals. He made 
laws alſo to prevent the progreſs of Judaiſm, but it 
ought to be added, that he prohibited the moleſta- 
tion of Jews or of Pagans, ſo long as they lived 
peaceably under the government. He reduced the 

penalty 


„ Socrates, B. vii, 22. 
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penalty of death againſt heatheniſm to baniſhment 
and confiſcation of goods. Such was Theodoſius's 
zeal, which, if it contributed little to the propaga- 
tion of vital godlineſs, was doubtleſs very efficacious 
in the promotion of external religion. 

But, notwithſtanding all the encomiums laviſhed 
on this emperor, who appears to have truly feared 
God in the main, it is evident, that the powers of 
his mind partook of the childiſh imbecility of his 
age. A monk, to whom he had refuſed a favour, 
had* the boldneſs to excommunicate him. Theo- 
doſius was ſo much affected, that he declared he 
would not touch a morſel, till the excommunication 
was removed. Though informed by the biſhop of 
Conſtantinople, that he muſt not regard fo irregu- 
lar an excommunication, he could not be eafy, till 
the monk was found and had reſtored him to com- 
munion. In what bondage did conſcientious perſons 
then live ! but how little reaſon have thoſe to tri- 
umph over them, who live without conſcience, and 
trample under foot the light of the goſpel ! 

Siſinnius ſucceeded Atticus at Conſtantinople, by 
the general defire of the people. He was a man of 
ſimple manners, courteous, and exceedingly liberal 
to the poor, a character much reſembling his prede- 
ceſſor. 

The virtue of mutual forbearance between the 
general church and diſſenters prevailed beyond 
doubt at this time; the prudent and moderate cha- 
racters of the biſhops of both parties, as well as the 
uncommon meeknels of the emperor, contributed 
much to this. Could I add to this any clear ac- 


count 


* Theodoret, v. 36. 

+ Let an inſtance of this be drawn from the funeral of Paul, 
biſhop of the Novatians, whoſe corpſe was attended to his grave 
with ſinging of pſalms by Chriſtians of all denominations. The 
man, for his holineſs of life, had been held in univerſal eſtima- 
tion, 
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count of the internal vigorous operations of divine 
grace, the glory of the Eaſtern church would have 
been ſeldom rivalled: but ſuperſtition corroded the 
vitals of practical religion. One remarkable event, be- 
longing to the reign of Theodofius, delerves, how- 
ever, to be recorded: a Jewiſh 1mpoſtor, in Crete, pre- 
tended that he was Moles, and that he had been tent 
from heaven, to undertake the care of the Cretian 
Jews, and conduct them over the fea. He preached 
a whole year in the Ifland, with a view of inducing 
them to obey his directions. He exhorted them to 
leave all their ſubſtance, and promiſed to conduct 
them through the fea, as on dry land, and bring 
them into the land of promiſe. Numbers were ſo 
infatuated, as to neglect their buſineſs, and leave 
their poſſeſſions to any who choſe to ſeize them. 
On the day fixed by the impoſtor, he went before 
them, and they followed with their wives and little 
ones. It was a memorable inſtance of that © blind- 
neſs * which has happened to Iſrael till the fulneſs of 
the Gentiles be come in,“ and fulfils the Scrip- 
ture-account of their penal folly. When he had 
led them to a promontory, he ordered them to 
throw themſelves into the ſea. None of them, it 
ſeems, had the caution, to infiſt on his ſetting the 
example. Thoſe who were at the brink of the 
precipice leaped down, many of whom periſhed, 
partly daſhed againſt the rocks, and partly drowned; 
and many more would have periſhed, had not a 
number of filhermen providentially been preſent, 
who ſaved their lives. Theſe, enlightened at length 
by experience, prohibited the reſt from taking the 
leap. And they all now ſought the impoſtor in or- 
der to deſtroy him : but he had made his eſcape. 
Many of the Cretian Jews were on this occaſion 
brought over to the Chriſtian faith, 
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Two controverſies ſhook the churches of the 
Eaſt in this reign, on which far more has been writ- 
ten than tends to edification. The firſt was the 
Neſtorian, which was occaſioned by the obſtinacy 
of Neſtorius, in objecting to a common phraſe of 
the orthodox, namely, © Mary the mother of God.” 
He ſeems to have regarded the union between the 
divine and human nature of Jeſus Chritt rather as 
moral than real, and to have preferred the idea of 
a connection between the two natures to an union. 
As the laſt century had been remarkable for herefies, 
raiſed on the denial of the union of the three Per- 
{ons in the Trinity, fo this was diſturbed by hereſies. 
raiſed on the denial of the anion of the divinity and 
humanity of the Son of God. Cyril, the biſhop 
of Alexandria, the oppoſer of Neſtomus, leems, on 
the whole, to have expreſſed no more than the faith 
of the primitive church. But the ſerpentine wits 
of the Eaſt, favoured alfo by a language of exqui- 
ſite ſubtilty and copiouſneſs, found no end in cavil- 
ling. Eutyches, the monk, raiſed a ſecond hereſy, 
which denied the exiſtence of two natures in the per- 
ſon of ſeſus Chriſt. This extreme is oppoſite to that 
of Neitorius. How indecently and fiercely theſe 
controverſies were agitated, how very little of practi- 
cal godlineſs was applied to them by any party, and 
how much the peace of the church was reat, 1s well 
known. It belongs only to my purpole, and it is 
all the good which I can find in general to have re- 
ſulted from the conteſts, to mention, that the doc- 
trines of Scripture were ſtated by the two councils 
of Epheſus and Chalcedon, and by the writings of 
thoſe who were moſt eſteemed in the church at that 
time. Such was the provident care of Chriſt over 
his church, in the preſervation of the fundamental 
truths relating to his perſon, and the union of the 
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two natures in it, that all attempts to remove 
them from the mind by explaining them accord- 
ing to men's own imaginations, were ſubverted; 
and the doctrine was tranſmitted ſafe to the Church 
in after ages, as the food and nouriſhment of hum- 
ble and ſelf-denying ſouls. The writings of Leo, 
bithop of Rome, are deſervedly admired for their 
ſtrength and perſpicuity in clearing up this ſubject. 


A. D. I heodoſius died in the year 450. His ſiſter Pul- 
450. cheria remaining ſole miſtreſs of the Eaſtern empire, 


gave herſelt in marriage, for political reaſons, to Mar- 
cian, whom ſhe made emperor; nor does it appear 
that her religious virtues ſuffered any diminution 
till her death. Both Marcian and Pulcheria were 
as eminent for Chriſtian piety as a ſuperſtitious age 
permitted perſons of their exalted ſtations to be; 
and Marcian, who ſurvived, died at the age of ſixty- 


A. D. five, in the year 457, renowned for his fervices to 
457. religion. The pretervation of orthodoxy, the en- 


couragement of good morals, and the deſtruction 
of idolatry, were his favourite objects. 

Of his ſucceflor Leo it is remarkable, that he 
forbad any judiciary proceedings on the Lord's day, 


A. D. or any plays and games. This law bears date 469. 
469. At ſo late a period did the full obſervance of the moſt 


antient of all divine inſtitutions receive the ſanction 
of human authority *] The fame year he made a law 
againſt Simony, requiring men to be promoted to 
the epiſcopal office without their own choice, and 
declaring thoſe, who are active in their endeavours 
for the promotion, to be unworthy of the office. 
Gennadius, archbiſhop of Conſtantinople, died 


A.D. about the year 473. The moſt remarkable thing 
473- 1 find in him 1s, that he never ordained any clergy- 


men, who could not repeat the Pſalter without book. 
But 


* See Geneſis ii. 
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But Jam diſguſted with the proſpect. It grows 
worſe in the Eaſt to the end of the century. Doc- 
trinal feuds and malignant paſſions involve the whole. 
Poſſibly in the view of tome private and obſcure 
ſcenes in the next chapter, the reader may find ſome- 
thing more worthy of his attention. 


CHAP. 
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C39 AT. . 
CHRISTIAN WRITERS OF THIS CENTURY. 


1 great luminary of the fifth century has been 
copiouſly reviewed, The greateſt praiſe of ſome 
ot the reſt 15, that they illuſtrated and defended the 
evangelical views of faith and practice through him 
revived ; yet vamidſt the gloom of ſuperſtition we 
may diſcover ſeveral rays of godlineſs, even among 
perſons who had never read the biſhop of Hippo. 
Marx,* the hermit, lived about the beginning 
of this century. He wrote on the ſpiritual life, and 
deſcribes the conſlicts and labours of men truly ſe- 
rious for eternity. Many of the aſcetical or myſtic 
writers are tarniſhed with Semi-Pelagianiſm. Mark 
1s in the main an humble advocate tor the doctrines 
of grace, and feels the depravity and helpleſſneſs of 
human nature. He deſcribes views of the ſpiritu— 
ality of the law and the grace of the Goſpel ; and, 
amidſt all his care to promote practical godlineſs, he 
proteſts againſt the idea of our being juſtified by our 
works, as a very dangerous notion. 1 regret that 
I can communicate no more of ſuch a man. 
Even of his country I can find no account, except 
that he belonged to the Eaſtern church. 
THEoPHIL Us, biſhop of Alexandria, the unrigh- 
teous perſecutor of Chryſoſtom, does not deſerve a 
place in this liſt on account of his writings, which 
are futile, and breathe a worldly ſpirit. But a re- 
flection he made at the hour of his death may me- 
rit the attention of political and ambitious digni— 
taries of the church. How happy, faid he, art 
thou, Arſenius, to have had always this hour before 
thine 


* See Du Pin, from whom I derive particular information on 
ſubjects of this nature, 
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thine eyes!” which ſhews, faid a writer of that time, 
that monks who retire from the world to mourn in 
the wilderneſs, die more peaceably than biſhops, 
who go out of their dioceſes to diſturb the peace 
of the church by caballing at court. It ſeems, Theo- 
philus had lived, as if he were never to die. 
Paulinus, of Nola, if not one of the moſt learn- 
ed, was one of the moſt humble and pious writers 
of his time. He was born at Bourdeaux about the 
year 453. He had a claſſical ſtyle and taſte, and 
being of an illuſtrious family, had advanced to the 
greateſt dignities of the empire. He married The- 
raſa, a rich lady, by whom he obtained a great 
eſtate. It pleaſed God to inſpire his wife with the 
love of heavenly things, and ſhe had great influence 
in inducing her huſband to prefer a retired life He- 
fore the grandeur of the world. In the profecu- 
tion of this ſcheme, there was as much of genuine 
piety, and as little of ſuperſtition as in any ſaints of 
theſe times. He gradually parted with his wealth, 
and obſerved in one of his epiſtles, that it was to 
little purpoſe tor a man to give up his worldly 
wealth, except he denied himſelf; and that a man 
might renounce the world heartily, who did not 
part with all his- riches. The people of Barcelona 
in Spain, where he lived in retirement, conceived fo 
great an eſteem for him, that they infited on his or- 
dination. He writes thus on the occaſion to à 
friend: On Chriſtmas day, faid he, the people 
obliged me to receive the order of prieſthood, 
againſt my will ; not that I have any averſion to the 
othce : on the contrary, I could have wiſhed to have 
begun at the porter's order, and ſo have gradually 
riſen into the clerical.— I ſubmitted, however, to 
Chriſt's yoke, and am now engaged in a miniſtry 
beyond my merit and ſtrength.—I can ſcarce yet 
compretend the weight of that dignity ;/ I tremble, 
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when I conſider its importance, conſcious as I am 
of my own weak neſs: but he that giveth wiſdom 
to the ſimple, and out of the mouths of ſucklings 
perfects praiſe, is able to accompliſh his work in me, 
to give me his grace, and to make me worthy, whom 
he called when unworthy *.“ 

After this he lived ſixteen years at Nola, in pri- 
vacy, where at length he was ordained biſhop in 
409. The incurſions of the Goths diſturbed him 
for ſome time, and on this occation it was that he 
prayed in the manner that his friend Auguſtine tells 
us, that the Lord would not ſuffer him to be tor— 
mented on account of worldly goods, as he had 
long been weaned from them in his affections. It 
pleated God, that after the aflault of Nola by the 
Goths was over, he peaceably enjoyed his biſhopric 
till his death in 431. 

This holy perſon was intimately acquainted witlr 
Alipius, biſhop of Tagaſta, whom we have already 
celebrated as the townſ{man and friend of Augut- 
tine. Through his means he became acquainted 
with the writings of the biſhop of Hippo, which 
were peculiarly adapted to the taſte of one who, 
like Paulinus, knew what in-dwelling fin means. 
Hence aroſe a very peculiar friendihip between 
the two biſhops, cemented by their common in- 
tereſt in the privileges and doctrines of the ohe. 

is 

* This humble and ſerious language is the obvious effect of a 
ſpirit truly conſcientious, deeply ſenſible of the holineſs of 
God, and its own unworthineſs, Nor is there any thing, in 
which primitive piety appears to more advantage, when com- 
pared to modern religion, than in a review of men's conduct with 
reſpect to the paſtoral office, In our times it frequently hap- 
pens, that youths, who have really a religious caſt, fancy them- 
ſelves adequate to the moſt important of all offices, before they 
have attained the age of twenty. Parents alſo too often look on 
their dulleſt children as competent to the ſacred function; and it 
is much to be feared, that worldly lucre 1s the ſpring that ani- 


mates many to preſs into the miniſtry, who never had any charity 
for their own ſouls, 
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His letter to Amandus gives an excellent view of 
his divinity, which he illuſtrates both from the Old 
and New Teſt: ament, much afier the manner of 
the biſhop of Hippo. In writing to Delphinus, 
who had been dangeroutly 1c! , I ſpeaks of che 
benefit of aſllictions to the rizhtzous, as they ex- 
erciſe their godlineſs, keep them from pride, and 
imprint in them the fear of divine juſtice, which 
will dreadfully confound the ungodiy, face it ſo ſe- 
verely chaſtizes the righteous. 

Paulinus was intimate with Sulpicius Severus, the 
hiſtorian, who was a prieſt of Agen, a perſon of 
noble birth, fine talents, and much ſuperſtition; a 
diſciple of Martin of Tours. That he could unite 
ſo much elegance of the Roman language with fo 
much childiſhneſs of thought, forms one of thoſe 
inconſiſtencies, which abound in human nature. 
And yet there want not hers and there in his hif- 
tory marks of good judgment, and every where a 
{pint of piety prevails, Paulinus comparing Sul- 
picius's converſion with his own, prefers that of his 
friend, © becauſe, ſaid he in one ot his letters, he 
had at once ſhaken off the yoke of ſin, and broken 
the bands of fleſh and blood in the flower of his age; 
and at a time when he was renowned at the bar, 
and in the career of worldly honour, he deſpiſed 
human greatneſs, that he might follow Jeſus Chriſt, 
and preferred the preaching of fiſhermen before all 
the pieces of Ciceroman eloquence.” 

Severus had deſired to have Paulinus's picture. 
The biſhop of Nola retuſed, and called his requeſt 
a piece of folly. He takes occaſion, however, to give 
a picture of his own heart. Here is one paſſage of 
it, much admired by Auguſtine*. © How ſhould 
I dare to give you my picture, who am altogether 
like the earthly man, and by my conduct repreſent 

the 
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the carnal perſon? On every fide ſhame oppreſſes 
me. I am aſhamed to have my picture drawn as I 
am, and ] dare not conſent to have it made other- 
wile. TI hate what I am, and I am not what I would 
wilh to be. But what avails it me, wretched man, 
to have evil and love good, fince I am what I hate, 
and floth hinders me from endeavouring to do what 
I love? I find myſelf at war with mytelf, and am 
torn by an inteſtine conflict. The fleſh fights 
againſt the ſpirit, and the fpirit againſt the fleſh. 
The law of the body oppoles the law of the ſpirit. 
Wo is me, becauſe I have not taken away the taſte 
of the poiſoned tree, by that of the ſaving croſs. 
The porlon communicated to all men from our firſt 
parent by his fin, yet abideth in mex.“ 

In a letter to Florentius, biſhop of Cahors, the 
reader may, perhaps, find an objection obviated, 
which might ariſe from the laſt article, namely, how 
can a man, who finds himſelf fo miſerable, enjoy 


any conſolation ? Jeſus Chriſt, ſays he, is the rock 


containing that ſpring of living water, which we 
happily find not far from us, when we are very 
thirſty in this world: this is that which refreſhes us, 
and prevents us from being conſumed by the heat 
of concupiſcence. This is the rock on which the 

4 houle 


* All this is the peculiar language of a Chriſtian, arifing from 
juſt views of in-dwelling fin in its nature and its conſtant in- 
fluence. Paulinus deſcribes from the heart ſuch things as none 
but a truly enlightened mind can know: for original fia is not 
known at all, except by experience. I need not ſay to the 
evangelized reader, how conſonant this language is to that of 
the beſt men in the Old Teſtament, and in the New; and al- 
though decent Phariſees may be inclined to think it exccflive, I 
will add, that it is even too faint for the occaſion ; every real 
Chriſtian knows that no words can ſufficiently deſcribe the 
ſtrength of internal corruption. Hence humility, the faith of 
Chriſt, the preciouſneſs of the goſpel to the mind, and all the 
true holineſs which is exerciſed under the ſun ; and uniformly it 
appears, that men who know the moſt of native wickedneſs, 
are the moſt holy in their lives and converſations, 
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houſe is founded, that ſhall never fall. This is the 
rock, which being opened at the fide, caſt out wa- 
ter and blood, to make us taſte of two wholeſome 
fountains, the water of grace, and the blood of tlie 
ſacrament, which proves at once both the ſource 
and the price of our ſalvation.“ 

In another letter to Auguſtine, he diſcourſes on 
the felicity of the ſaints after the reſurrection. All 
their employment ſhall then be, to praiſe God ever- 
laſtingly, and to give him continual thanks.” 

This holy biſhop was the delight of his age. He 
led a retired and temperate life, but with no great 
auſterity, ſingularly remarkable for the tenderneſs 
of his conſcience, the meekneſs of his ſpirit, and a 
conſtant ſenſe of his own 1mbecility, and of the need 
of divine grace. 

Is1DoRE, of Peluſium, in Egypt, ſpent his whole 
life in the monaſtic ſtate, and he did honour to a 
courſe of life by no means the wiſeſt. He lived in 
the practice of ſerious piety, and, by a number of 
letters which he has left, he appears to have known 
the world much better, and to have been more ule- 
ful to the church, and to ſociety, than might have 
been expected from a monk. 

He obſerves on the Holy Scriptures, that there 1s 
a divine wiſdom in ordering ſome things to be very 
plain, and others obſcure, at once to encourage our 
inveſtigation, and to check our preſumption. He 
gives good rules for the expoſition of Scripture, 
guards againſt fanciful interpretations of conciſe ex- 
preſſions, where the connection has not been conſi- 
dered, and teaches us not to attempt to draw the 
myſteries of the goſpel from every paſſage of the 
Old Teſtament. He agrees with the orthodox in 
the great doctrines of the goſpel ; his views of di- 
vine grace are ſound in the main, but eſcape not 
the taint of Semi-Pelagianiſm, which ſeems to 
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have prevailed over the Eaſtern church: the doc- 
trine of the African luminary never making any 
great progreſs among the Greek churches. 

His conduct, on occaſion of the Neſtorian con- 

troverſy, was admirable. He endeavoured to heal 
the ferocious ſpirits of the diſputants, and con- 
demned the tempers of thoſe, whoſe doctrines he 
yet admitted to be ſound. 
- The great excellence of this writer is his practical 
rules. For a ſpecimen, take his advice to a phyſi- 
cian who lived wickedly. © You profeſs a ſcience 
requiring much wiſdom; but you act inconſiſt- 
ently : you cure finall wounds for others, and heal 
not your own diftempers, which are great and dan- 
gerous. Begin at home.” 

Caſſian was a monk from his childhood, and ſpent 
the latter part of ms life at Marſeilles. He has been 
before mentioned as the father of Semi-Pelagianiſm. 
His plauſible views of moderation led him into 
inextricable confuſion. He allows that grace is 
neceflary even for the beginning of faith. Yet 
he affirms that man can naturally chuſe good, but 
needs grace to accompliſh it. He thinks that ſome- 
fimes grace, and ſometimes the will of man 1s the 
firſt mover. The cafes of St. Paul and St. Mat- 
thew ſeem to him to 1lhuſtrate the firſt poſition ; 
thoſe of Zaccheus and the penitent thief the ſecond, 
In ſuch endleſs jargon is a ſenſible man involved, 
while he vainly mixes oppoſites, and forgets the 
Scripture-declaration, “if by grace, then is it no 
more of works; otherwile grace is no more grace.” 
Yet his ſyſtem has fince been adopted by many of 
the more decent ſort of Chriſtian. profeſſors, and 
will, whatever may be ſaid, recommend itſelf to all 
of them, who are unacquainted with the entire de- 

ravity of human nature. In him Semi-Pelagian- 
xm found a very powerful guardian, becauſe his 
| learning 
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learning and morals were unqueſtionably reſpecta- 
ble. And it happens in this caſe, that a ſyſtem 
which diſcovers its abſurdity and extreme inconſiſ- 
tency to every man endued with any real degree of 
ſelf. knowledge, exhibits a moſt plauſible appearance 
in theory, and ſeems to ſhun the oppoſite rocks of 
felf-righteouſneſs and Ant inomianiſm. So it pre- 
tends; © but wiſdom is juſtified of her children.” 
Cœleſtine, biſhop of Rome, has already been 
noticed as ſupporting Proſper and Hilary, diſciples 
of Auguſtine in Gaul, againſt the intruſions of Semi- 
Pelagianiſm. He reproved thoſe French biſhops, 
who favoured the doctrines of Caſſian, and he pub- 
liſhed ſome articles concerning grace, of which a 
ſummary has already been given, The earneſtneſs 
of his manner ſhews, that he felt what he ſaid ; and 
his 


* Caſſian wrote monaſtic rules. and inſtitutions, in which he 
teaches © for doctrines the commandments of men. He inſtructs 
the poor monks in the duties of implicit ſubmiflion, and of volun- 
tary humility, by which their underſtandings would rather be 
enſlaved than any true mortification of fin acquired. In nothin 
does the ſyſtem of Auguſtine triumph more ſenſibly over that of 
Caſſian than in this point of view. I conceive theſe two men 
both engaged in the deſign of leading men to an holy life. 
With ſuperſtition they both were infected. But in Caftan the 
faſhionable evil prevails, reduces itſelf into a ſyſtem, and leads 
the devotees into a tedious number of artificial externals, with 
an intention to break the human will, and force it into ſome- 
thing like virtue. What, for inſtance, can be more abſurd than 
his KreQions to the young probationer to ſubject himſelf abſo- 
lately to the will of his ſuperior in the convent? to ſubmit to 
orders in a manner impoſſible to be executed, to endure hard- 
ſhips and croſſes without any reaſon but the arbitrary will of a 
maſter? Follies which, in the papacy, have continued for ages 
after. But ſee Auguſtine, His ſyſtem leads hini to ſtem the 
torrent of ſuperſtition; to attempt, at leaſt, to emancipate 
Chriftians from the yoke of bondage; to teach true, not fiti- 
tious, internal, not merely external humility ; to lead the ſoul to 
Chriſt, to inſtruct men in love, to enforce Chriſtian practice from 
ſpiritual motives; in fine, to aim at purity of heart, and hea» 
venly-mindedneſs. 
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his teſtimony to the biſhop of Hippo will deſerve 
to be recorded. We have always had Auguſtine, 
of blefſed memory, in our communion, whoſe life 
and merit is well known; his fame hath been un- 
blemiſhed, and his knowledge is ſo indiſputable, that 
my predeceſſors have looked upon him as one of 
the moſt excellent teachers of the church. All or- 
thodox Chriſtians have ever thought well of him; 
and he hath been generally reverenced through the 
whole world.” —The church of Rome, though at 
this time much degenerated from primitive pu- 
rity, muſt not, however, be deemed Anti-Chriſ- 
tian, while the real doctrines of Chriſt were 
ſupported in it. And though ſecular ambition was 
gradually making its way among her biſhops, yet ſome 
of them were real good men and faithful paſtors, 
and I am willing to believe, that Cœleſtine was of 
the number. | 

See the zeal and uprightneſs of this biſhop tn 
the ſubject of epiſcopal ordination. A perſon, 
named Daniel, who had come from the Eaſt, retired 
into France. The monaflery where he lived ac- 
cuſed him of ſcandalous crimes. Yet he had the 
addreſs to get himſelf ordained a biſhop in that 
country. Ccaleſtine, in vain, had endeavoured to 
prevent this. He blames the biſhop who had or- 
dained him, and declares, that he had loſt the epiſ 
copal dignity himſelf by ordaining one ſo unworthy. 
It does not appear that he fulminated a decree of ex- 

communication againſt him. The ſuperior digni- 
ty of the biſhop of Rome in the Weſtern world 
was hitherto rather founded on the opulence of the 
Sec, and the civil importance of the city of Rome, 
than on any poſitive claims of dominion. Ceeleſ- 
tine's conduct was more like that of a Chriſtian bi- 
ſhop than of a Pope. He found fault with the con- 


duct 
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duct of the hierarchy in France, in raifing at once to 
the epiſcopal office“ laymen who had not gone 
through the ſeveral gradations of the prieſthood. 
Hef DECREES, that when a biſhop is to be choſen, 
the clergy of the ſame church, whoſe characters are 
. known, and who have deſerved well, be preferred 
to ſtrange and unknown clergymen ; that a biſhop 
be not impoſed on any people againſt their con- 
ſent, but that the votes and agreement of the clergy, 
people, and magiſtrates be followed; that no clergy- 
man be choſen out of another dioceſe, when there 
is any one in the ſame church fit to be ordained 
biſhop. 

The ſame ſoundneſs of judgment which led Cœ- 
leſtine to oppoſe intereſted ordinations and the un- 
due interference of ſecular ambition, induced him 
alſo to oppoſe the democratic ſpirit, as appears from 
his letter to the biſhops of Calabria and Apulia, 
whom he forbids to ordain laymen biſhops on the 
demand of the people. When this demand is 
againſt the rules of the church, it ſhould never be 
complied with.“ | 

The three contemporary Greek hiſtorians, who 
continued. eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, where Euſebius 
ended, through the fourth and part of the fifth 
century, are Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret of 
Cyrus. I have made uſe of them all along, and find 
them particularly ferviccable, where 1 have not the 
much more ſatisfrctory lights of the fathers them- 
ſelves, whoſe tranſactions are recorded. The firſt 
is doubtleſs a judicious writer, remarkable for his 


candour 
Fleury, B. xxiv. 56. 

. +I uſe reluctantly the word Decree, becauſe for ſome time the 
admonitions of the biſhop of Rome had gone by the name of 
decretals; though, certainly, as yet biſhops out of Italy at leaſt 
were not under Nis juriſdiction. However, the imperative ſtile 
of the Roman biſhops at this time is indefenſible, and intimates 
the too great growth of their power. 
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candour to the Novatians, and of a generous peace- 
able temper. Neither he nor Sozomen furniſh us 
with ſufficient documents, from which a deciſive 
judgment of their own perſonal characters may be 
formed. The latter is leſs judicious, and very fond 
of monks. The third, however, ſurpaſſes all men 
in admiration of monaſtic inſtitutions, and is cre- 
dulous beyond meaſure in ſubjects of that nature. 
Yet was he himſelf one of the moſt learned and beſt 
men in the Eaſtern church. His pacific conduct diſ- 
pleaſed the bigots during the noiſe of the Neftorian 
and Eutychian controverſies. It is evident, that his 
own views were orthodox ; but becauſe he inclined 
to healing methods, he was condemned at one of 
the ſynods, and was not without difficulty reinſtated. 
Hear him ſpeak in his letter to Leo of Rome, which 
will give us an epitome of his character and ſtory *. 
<« have been a biſhop theſe twenty-ſix years with- 
out reproach, I have brought over to the church 
above a thouſand Marcionites, and many Arians. 
There is not now an heretic in the eight hundred 
pariſhes of my dioceſe. Often have I been aſſaulted 
with ſtones, and have ſuſtained combats with Pa- 
gans and Jews.—Reje&t not, I beſeech you, my 
humble prayer, nor deſpiſe my old age, loaded with 
diſgrace, after lo many labours.— God is my witneſs, 
that I am not concerned for my own honour, but 
on account of the ſcandal given, and leſt ſeveral of 
the ignorant, and particularly of the converted 
heretics, ſhould look on me as heretical, ſeeing 
the authority of thoſe who have condemned me ; 
and without conſidering that for ſo many years of 
my epiſcopacy, I have neither acquired houſe, nor 


land, nor money, but have embraced a voluntary 
poverty.” 


He 


Fleury, xxvii. 44. 
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He was born at Antioch, in the year 386, and a b. 
ordained biſhop of Cyrus, a city of Syria, by the 386. 
biſhop of Antioch, about the year 420. The in- 420. 
habitants ſpake chiefly the Syriac tongue; few of 
them underſtood Greek, and hearheniſh ignorance 
prevailed among them. The moſt ſhining part of 
Theodorer's character appeared in his paſtoral em- 
ployments. He laboured, and ſuffered for the love 
of Chriſt, and was often in danger of his life from 
the rage of the multitude. But God gave ſucceſs 
to his endeayours in the manner ſtated above, and 
he found, what perſevering paſtors often find, the 
Jove of his people to attend him at his latter end. 
He reſided conſtantly in his dioceſe, and no doubt 
was fignally uſeful in it by preaching and by example. 
When called, which was but ſeldom, by the ſupe- 
rior biſhop or patriarch of Antioch to attend his 
ſynod, he went, and preached on thoſe occaſions at 
Antioch, in a manner that left a deep impreſſion. 
All the time he was biſhop he had no ſuits at law 
with any man, nor did he or his clergy ever appear 
at the judgment-ſeats. His liberality was un- 
bounded, and in every part of Chriſtian morals he 
appears to have exhibited that peculiar ſpirit, which 
none but true Chriſtians are able to do. 

The authority of Leo, biſhop of Rome, was of 
ſervice to him in the perſecution before ſpoken of; 
and he died peaceably in his biſhopric ; though 
calumny and prejudice after his death prevailed fo 
far as to procure his condemnation in the time of 
Juſtinian. His works are large on a variety of ſub- 
jucts; but they ſpeak not for him equally with his 
life; and it will be ſufficient to fay, that his theolo- 
gy⸗ with a ſtronger mixture of ſuperſtition, was of 
the ſame kind as that of Chryſoſtom. But his ſpi- 
rit was humble, heavenly, charitable ; and he feems 
to have walked in the faith, hope, and love of the 
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goſpel, a ſhining ornament in a dark age and 
country. 

Leo, biſhop of Rome, was one of the greateſt men 
of his time. In ſecular affairs his 2 negotia- 
tions have already been noticed. In the church it muſt 
be owned, that he took much pains concerning mat- 
ters of diſcipline, that ſo far as appears from circum- 
ſtances he ſupported the cauſe of truth and upright- 
neſs in general, though with a conſtant attention to 
the amplification of the Roman See. Antichriſt 
was not yet riſen to its ſtature; but was growing 
apace. He attempted to extend his influence in 
France, but met with a firm reſiſtance. The celi- 
bacy of the clergy was more ſtrictly enforced by him 
than by any biſhop of Rome before. Yet, in 
Chriſtian doctrine he was not only evangelical in 
general, but alſo in a very elaborate and perſpicuous 
manner, ſo as to evince the pains he had taken to 
underſtand the Scriptures. His letter to the Eaſt- 
ern churches on the divine and human nature of 
Chriſt, is allowed to have been remarkably ſcriptu- 
ral. He oppoſed Pelagianiſm with much zeal ; he 
detected the evaſions of its defenders, who made 
grace the effect of human merits ; and he reſolved 
every thing into the grace of God in ſo full and 
clear a manner, that if his own heart was influenced 
by the ſentiments which he eſpouſed, he muſt have 
been an humble, holy Chriſtian : but his piety was 
certainly not ſo unqueſtionable as his capacity and 
accuracy of ſentiment. Candour, however, will 
rather incline to impute what is ſuſpicious in his 
conduct to the times than to his diſpoſition. 
Leo juſtly reproved the great and ſcandalous 
violations of order and decorum in the Afri- 
can ordinations of biſhops, which preceded the 
invaſion of Genſeric. And he has left us ſeve- 
ral decrees, from which the reader may collect 


what 
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what were the antient ideas of paſtoral and eccleſi- 
aſtical diſcipline. 

What, ſays this prelate, can be the meaning of 
laying hands $UDDENLY on any man; but to conter 
prieſts' orders on perſons of whoſe worth we are ig- 
norant, - before we have had time to try them, be- 
fore they have approved themſelves competent by 
their induſtry, and have given ſome tokens of 
knowledge and experience ?” 

He is of opinion, that paſtors ſhould have paſſed 
through all the inferior orders, and have exerciſed 
them for ſome time, betore they be appointed bi- 
ſhops. 

He declares, that thoſe who ln not been cho- 
ſen by the clergy, nor defired by the people, nor or- 
dained by the bilhops of the province, with the con- 
ſent of the Metropolitan, may not be accounted 
bilhops. 

He ought to be choſen biſhop, who 1 is choſen 
by the clergy and people. In caſe their judgment 
be divided, the Metropolitan ſhould prefer him 
who is of greateſt worth, and hath moſt votes. But 
no man ſhould be appointed biſhop, whom the peo- 
ple refuſe,” 

He, who would go from one church to another, 
out of contempt af his own, ſhall be deprived both 
of that which he hath, and of that which he would 
have, that he may neither preſide over thoſe whom, 
through avarice, he hath deſired, nor thoſe whom, 
through pride he hath deſpiſed.” 

Biſhop Leo himſelf preached and fed his flock at 
Rome; and a number of his ſermons are yet extant. 
Nor was the faith of the church concerning the 
union of the divine and human nature in the per- 
ſon of Chriſt neglected in the courſe of his miniſ- 
try. This was {till the prevailing doctrine, not- 
withſtanding the fubtil and manifold oppotition 


made 
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made to it. Leo himſelf was one of the ableſt in- 
ſtruments of its vindication ; and whether it is 
probable that he was ſo only in a ſpeculative manner, 
ler the reader judge from the following paſſage of 
his ninth ſermon on the nativity. For unleſs faith 
believe, that both ſubſtances were united in one 
perſon, language explains it not; and therefore mat- 
ter for divine praiſe never fails, becauſe the abilities 
of him who praiſes never ſuffice. Let us rejoice 
then, that we are unequal to ſpeak of ſo great a 
myſtery of our mercy ; and when we are not able 
to draw forth the depth of our ſalvation, let us feel 
that it is good for us to be vanquiſhed in our re- 
ſearches. For no man more approaches to the 
knowledge of the truth, than he who underſtands, 
that in divine things, though he 'makes much pro- 
ficiency, ſomething always remains for him to in- 
veſtigate.” | 
Hilary, biſhop of Arles“, was the ſucceſſor of 
Honoratus in that See. The latter was Abbot of 
the monaſtery of Lerins+, an iſle of France, fa- 
mous in thoſe days for its monks. He took pains 
to draw Hilary into ſerious Chriftianity, which, in 
theſe times, was too much connected with the mo- 
naſtic life. Honoratus himſelf was afterwards cho- 
ſen biſhop of Arles, and his diſciple Hilary was 
unanimouſly elected to fucceed him. Hilary has 
left us the life of Honoratus ; in which he vindi- 
cates the cuſtom of writing encomiums on deceated 
holy men. He ſays, with an happy inconſiſt- 
| ency, 
This is not the Hilary, who, in conjunction with Proſper, 
ſupported in France the doctrine of Auguſtine, concerning grace. 
His ſentiments approach more to Seni-Pelagianiſm ; yet he de- 
ſerves a place in theſe memoirs, becauſe he held, implicitly at 


leaſt, the fundamentals of divine truth; was truly humble and 


pious ; and evidenced to all men, that he was a fincere member 
of the church of Chriſt; | ; 
+ Now called St, Honorat, or Honore de Lerin. 
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ency, for he muſt be confidered as a Semi-Pe- 
lagian, „God is praiſed in his faints, as all their 
worth and excellency ought to be imputed to the 
Author of Grace.” An excellent {ſentiment and 
truly Chriſtian ! let it only be firmly and conſiſt- 
ently maintained, and let it influence the heart. 
Men then muſt be humble, the grace of Chriſt 
muſt engage their hole dependence; and they, who 
hold in tentimeat the doctrines of Caſſian, will only 
be found to be illogically defective in their argu- 
ments, not unſound in their practical views. How- 
ever, the faſhionable prevalence of the ſentiments 
of Caſſian in France, and the plauſible ſupport 
which they received from ſeveral highly reſpected 
characters, beſides Hilary of Arles, would no 
doubt have a pernicious effect on the minds of the 
next generation, 

No fault can be found with Hilary's writing the 
life of a ſaint. The manner of his doing it, un- 
happily by no means ſingular, is only to be blamed. 
With him Honoratus is all excellency, and looks 
more like an angel than a man. Suffice it juſt to 
mention the circumſtances of his exit. He fell into 
a languiſhing diſtemper, which yet hindered him 
not from executing his prieltly office. He preached 


in the church in the year 429, but his diſeaſe in A. p. 
creaſing, he died a few days after. Hilary bears 429. 


witneſs to the piety of his laſt hours, having been 
preſent with him. 

The life of Hilary himſelf is written, it is fup- 
poſed, by Honoratus, biſhop of Maricilles, hh 
the ſame partial exaggerations. Yet ſome circum- 
ſtances are mentioned, which bear ſtrong marks of 
credibility. He often admonitheq in private the 
governor of the city, whole conduct had been very 
faulty, and ſeeing him one day come into the church 
with his guards, he brake off in the midſt of his 


ditcourſe, 
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diſcourſe, and ſaid, that thoſe, who diſregarded pri- 
vate admonitions, were unworthy of public. It is 
recorded, to the praiſe of this biſhop, that, though 
he knew how to addreſs the moſt poliſhed auditory, 
and occaſionally ſhewed great literary powers, he 
could, however, adapt himſelf in the plaineſt manner 
to the apprehenſions of the vulgar : a rare, but pre- 
cious talent of a preacher, and ſurely more dependant 
on the heart than the head. The labours of this 
holy perſon were very great, and in preaching he 
was ſo zealous, that he was obliged to check himſelf 
by a ſign agreed on, leſt he ſhould carry his diſ- 
courle to too great a length. Proſper candidly al- 
lows, that his life and death were holy. Leo, of 
Rome, who had an unhappy quarrel with him in 
his life-time, ſpake honourably of him after his death. 
I have only to regret that I have it not in my power 
to gratify the reader with more particulars of the 
labours and works of ſo pious a man, and fo zea- 
lous a preacher. 

Vincentius, of the ſame monaſtery of Lerins, 
was likewiſe renowned for his piety, He left be- 
hind him a treatiſe on the marks of hereſy, With 
him, beſides the teftimony of Scripture, unwerſality 
and antiquity are added as eſſential and concurring 
requiſites of the evidence of orthodoxy ; and though 
Popery can by no means ſtand the teſt of theſe, 
(for it had not as yet properly exiſted in the church,) 
it has notwithſtanding availed itſelf of his rules, 
and preſſed them into her ſervice. 

Eucherius, of Lyons, is another of the ſame 
ſtamp, and his excellent life and death are atteſted 
by Proſper. 

Proſper, of Ries, in Aquitain, was a layman who 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this century in the defence 
of the doctrines of grace. He largely extracted from 
Auguſtine's works the fundamentals of his poſitions ; 

| and 
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and wrote with much earneſtneſs a defence of them. 
He was engaged in a laboured controverſy with the 
Semi-Pelagians in France; but controverſy, managed 
with a ſpirit like his, ſerious, candid, and argumen- 
tative, not abuſive and cenſorious; and converſant 
on topics of real importance, is an advantage, not 
a detriment to the cauſe of true religion. He bears 
a cheerful teſtimony to the ſolid piety of ſeveral of 
his opponents in France, as we have ſeen already, 
and appears only zealous for divine truths, and not 
for any particular party. It was an advantage to 
the truth revived by Auguſtine, that under the cau- 
tious and judicious: 2 of Proſper, it was 
cleared of objections and explained, and reſcued 
from aſperſions, without loſing any _ of its ſter- 
ling purity. Of Proſper himſelf I can ſay nothing; 
except that his writings ſpeak for his piety, humi- 
lity,and integrity. Suffice it to give two or three quo- 
tations*, one of which obviates the moſt ſpecious 
objections that have been made to the ſentiments of 
Auguſtine, © Setting aſide that diſtinction which 
the divine knowledge contines within the ſecret of 
eternal juſtice, we ought moſt ſincerely to believe and 
profeſs, that God would have all men to be faved ; 
ftince the Apoſtle, whoſe ſentence this is, moſt 
earneſtly directs, what in all churches is moſt purely 
obſerved, that prayer be made to God for all men, 
whence, that many periſh, is the deſert of thoſe who 


periſh ; that many are ſaved, is the gift of the Sa- 
viour .“ 


Let 

Pro. Aug. doc. 

+ The attentive reader has ſeen this to be the ſentiment of 
the anonymous author of the Calling of the Gentiles. Perhaps 
no two propoſitions are more certainly and deciſively ſcriptural 
than theſe two of Proſper. It is the vain attempt to clear them 
of a ſuppoſed inconſiſtency, which has confounded many rea- 
ſoners. The church of England has exactly hit this medium in 


all her publick writings, To know where to ſtop is wiſdom 
wdeed, 
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Let human debility, ſays he, acknowledge itſelf, 
and the condemned ſucceſſion of all generations in 
the firft man; and when the dead are quickened, 
the blind illuminated, the ungodly juſtified, let them 
confeſs Jeſus Chriſt their life, and light, and righ- 


. 


teouſneſs.“ 
& We act with liberty, but with liberty redeemed, 
over which God 1s the governor.” _ 

Grace does more than perſuade and teach by 
kind advice and exhortation; it changes alſo the 
mind within, and forms it anew, and from a bro- 
ken veſſel makes it new in the energy of creation. 
This, not the admonitions of the law, not the 
words of a prophet, not nature ſo ſtudiouſly pre- 
| ferred to her, performs. He only who made, re- 
news. An Apoſtle may run through the world, 
preach, exhort, plant, water, rebuke, and be ur- 
gent ; but thar the hearer may benefit by theſe 
means, neither the ſcholar, nor the teacher, 6Racr 
alone, effe&ts.—This orders the ſeed of faith to take 
root in the mind, this keeps and cheriſhes the har- 
veſt to maturny.—lt is God who raifes the dead, 
frees the priſoners, pours underſtanding into dark 
hearts, and infuſes love, by which we love him 
again; and the love which he infuſes is himſelf,” 

Once more; hear his vigorous teſtimony to the 
entire depravity of nature, from a practical ſenſe 
of which, he was, I doubt not, led to ſee the ſuita- 
bleneſs of his views of grace to the exigencies of 
fallen humanity. 

The mind, which originally had light from the 
ſupreme Light, involves the will in darknefs, and 
leaving the light, chuſes to grow black in earthly 
darkneſs, nor can it voluntarily lift up its captive 
eyes on high; becauſe, by the robbery of the ty- 
rant, it hath even loſt the knowledge of the great- 
nefs of the wound under which it hes proftrate.” 

Y Primaſius 
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Primaſius was an African biſhop, who for ſome 
years attended the miniſtry of Auguſtine, whoſe 
views he followed, as appears from his writings, 
particularly his comments on St. Paul's epiſtles. 


But though he ſeems converſant in the writings of 


Auguſtine and Jerom, he is not a mere copyiſt, but 
diſcovers an original vein of thought, and appears to 
have been well furniſhed with polite learning. He 
ſays, „Faith is the gift of God, and is infuſed by 
the ſecret inſpiration of grace, not by human labour, 
nor by nature, but by the Holy Spirit.” He vehe- 
mently oppoſes ſelf-righteous ſentiments, and de- 
fends with much accuracy the genuine doctrines of 
the Goſpel. It is ſurprizing, that of ſo able a writer 
we ſhould have no account with reſpect to his life 
and tranſactions *. | 

Timotheus Ælurus, biſhop of Alexandria, wrote 
nothing worthy of a diſtinct memorial. I men- 
tion him only, as an inſtance of the unhappy ſtate 
of that once flouriſhing Chriſtian city. It had a 
ſucceſſion of turbulent ambitious biſhops : the bad 
effe& on the inhabitants was but too fully evidenced 
by their conduct: they had murdered his predeceſ- 
{or, and the way which he took to fix himſelf in his 
See, was by flattering them in their vices. I ſcarce 
remember any thing good of Alexandria in all this 
century. It ſeems to have been precipitating itſelf 
into the darkneſs of Mahometaniſm, which God 
was preparing for it as a ſcourge for its dreadful 
abuſe of the light of the goſpel. 

Salvian, prieſt of Marſeilles, was an eloquent, 
neat, and beautiful writer. His manner is very ſe- 
rious, and he preſſes the neceſſity of good works, 
and particularly of almſgiving with great vehemence. 
He excels in vindicating the judgments of God on 
the wicked nominal Chriſtians of his time; but of 


his 


. * Centur, Magdeb. Century v. c. x. 
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his acquaintance with rea] Chriſtianity, from the 
ſmall account I have ſeen of him, I find no evi- 
dence. | 

Honoratus, biſhop of Marſeilles, is celebrated as a 
great extempore preacher; his miniſtry was much 
attended by clergy and people, and he was defired 
often to preach in other churches. Gelafius, biſhop 
of Rome, had an high eſteem for him. Theſe ac- 
counts may ſeem ſimple and mean; but much evi- 
dence ariſes from them, that true religion had ſome 
prevalence in France 1n this century. Much preach- 
ing and much controverly on matters of evange- 
| ical importance, though attended with evils, prove 
that Chriſt is there by his ſpirit. 

Fauftus, biſhop of Ries, was an Engliſhman, and 
was firſt a monk of the monaſtery of Lerins, of 
which he was choſen abbot. After the death of 
Maximus, biſhop of Ries, he was choſen his ſucceſ- 
for. He compoſed ſeveral treatiſes, governed his 
dioceſe unblamably, led an holy life, and died re- 
gretted and eſteemed by the church. Though, in 
the controverſy which has ſo much called for our at- 
tention in this century, he favoured the Semi-Pe- 
lagians, he ſeems to have done ſo rather through 
fear of the abuſes of predeſtination, and a miſun- 
derſtanding of the conſequences of Auguſtine's doc- 
trine, than through the want of piety and humility. 
For he compoſed a treatiſe concerning ſaving grace, 
in which he ſhewed, that the grace ot God always 
allures, precedes, and aſſiſts the human will, and that 
all the reward of our labour, is the gift of God. 
A prieſt, named Lucidus, was very tenacious of 
the ſentiments of Auguſtine, and was oppoſed at 
leaſt by the greateſt part of the French biſhops in 
his neighbourhood. Fauſtus endeavoured to cor- 
rect his ideas by ſuggeſting, that we muſt not ſe- 
parate grace and human induſtry; that we _ 

abhor 
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abhor Pelagius, and deteſt thoſe who believe, that a 
man may be in the number of the elect, without 
labouring for ſalyation. He adds many other cau- 
tionary maxims of the ſame kind, to which no ſo- 
ber and judicious follower of Auguſtine will object; 
and treats Lucidus with much gentleneſs and can- 
dour. Hence I wonder not that the preſbyter was 
induced, at the council which was called, to aſſent 
to all that was required of him, | 

On the whole, after a careful review of the lights 
of antiquity on this ſubject, it appears to me, that 
there were a number of ſerious and pious perſons on 
both fides of the queſtion in France; that the con- 
troverſy was carried on with a degree at leaſt of 
moderation ; that men, who really feared God, 
and lived by faith on his Son in practical humility, 
differed rather in words than in things, while 
they debated on this difficult ſubject; that yet the 
views of Auguſtine are ſcriptural, and moſt con- 
ſiſtent, and would in all ages be allowed ſo to be, 
if men had a ſufficient degree of patient attention 
to diſtinguiſh his poſitions from the abuſes which 


may be made of them; that the Semi-Pelagian no- 


tions have, however, been held by men, whoſe ex- 
perience was contradictory to their ſentiments, men 
truly pious and holy; but, that the danger of theſe 
notions (as all errors in ſubjects relating to grace 
mult be dangerous) lies in the bad uſe, which per. 
tons, unacquainted with the operations of the Holy 
Spirit, will be ſure to make of them. France was 
at this time divided between the two parties ; but as 
Ignorance of true religion increaſed, Auguſtine's 
views of grace grew lets. and leſs faſhionable, and 
were confined to particular ſituations, while wick- 
edneſs flouriſhed. 

Ladd only, that profaneneſs has no right to tri- 
umph on account of theſe controverſies. Their 
exiſtence, and the ſerious and charitable manner of 

Vol. II. Pp conducting 
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conducting them ſhewed, that real godlineſs was 

alive in that country, nor is it probable, that 

there was, in any part of the world, at that time, 

more genuine piety than in France. When men 

are ſilent on topics of divine grace, when they gladly 

liſten to the ſneers of ſecular writers, who affe& to 

treat all the controverſialiſts with equal contempt, 
and are content to think ſo ſuperficially on religion, 

as to live without any determinate ſentiments on the 
doctrines of Scripture, then is the time when wick- 

edneſs will reign without a check; and when what 
is called philoſophy will domineer. God hath left 
ſuch a people, for the preſent at leaſt, to their own 
imaginations. | 

Victor, of Vita, of whoſe affecting hiſtory of 
the African perſecutions, I have made much uſe; 
and who himſelf ſuffered for righteouſneſs ſake, 
will deſerve to be added to this hiſt. 

Of Gelaſius, biſhop of Rome, no more need to 
be added to what has been ſaid, than that he wrote 
zealouſly againſt Pelagianiſm. 

Julian Pomerius, a prieſt in France about the 
end of this century, deſerves attention for his prac- 
tical works. A 2 ſentences, deſcriptive of the 
characters of good and bad biſhops and preachers, will 
ſhew the taſte of the times, as well as afford ſome ſen- 
timents not unintereſting to the paſtors of this 
day. 

9 A wicked biſhop ſeeks after preferment and 
riches; chiefly aims to gratify his paſſions, to con- 
firm his authority, and to enrich himſelf. He 
avoids the laborious and humbling part of his of- 
fice, and delights in the pleaſant and the honour- 
able.“ He applies to ſuch men's conſideration the 
views of the 34th chapter of Ezekiel. A good 
biſhop converts ſinners to God by his preaching and 
example—laſtly, he holds himſelf faſt to God only, 
in whom alone he puts his truſt.” * 
Wnt? e 
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The difference between a good and bad preacher 
he thus lays down: “ The one ſeeks the glory of 
Jeſus Chriſt by explaining doctrines in familiar 
diſcourſe. The other uſes the utmoſt ſtrength of 
his eloquence to gain reputation. The latter 
handles trifles with elaborate language ; the for- 


mer elevates a plain diſcourſe by the weight of 
his thoughts.” 


END or Tax SECOND VOLUME. 
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Page 33. line 3a. Fo» Conſtantius read Conſtantine. p. 54- 
the „and + in the Notes ſhould change places. p. 88. I. 8. for 

| r. Flavian. p. 152. I. 12. dele comma after however. 
p. 223. I. 12. of the Note, for perſonable r. perſonal. p. 224. 
L 3. for Sozimus r. Zozimus. p. 237. 1. 25. for ſuperceded r. 
ſuperſeded. p. 242. I. 13. for interferences r. inferences, 
270. I. 34. for their r. there. p. 278. 1. 30. for I but r. but I. 
P. 303. I. 31. for affect r. effect. p. 317. I. 16. for Damaſcus r. 


Damaſus. p. 324. I. 11. for reſiſteth r. reſiſteſt. p. 336. Note. 


Fer Rom. x1. 15. r. Rom. it. 15. p. 386. 1. T: for tout r. it 
to. p. 394+ |. 4. for ſent r. abſent. p. 537. Note, for He r. 


Huneric. p. 543. 1. 20. for Vevicta x. Zurita, p. 548. l. ult. 
for Vita r. Vitor of Vit. 9 
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